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Preface 


The recognition of the importance of language as a vital part of the 
experience of childhood, as a factor in the development of a wholesome 
penonality, and as a means of securing social stability and social action 
continues to grow. Language offers the child a means of assimilating experi- 
ences, of carrying on activities in groups of peers and adults, and of develop- 
ing a sense of personal worth. The changing world, with its increasingly 
complex problems of social adjustment, its need for clear thinking and 
cohesive eBort, and its unparalleled emphasis on the mass means of com- 
muolcalion — newspapers, radio, TV — places a premium on communication 
to which teacben and educators are alert, and presents a challenge which 
they are not unwilling to accept. 

Fortunately the study of language as an art and as a school discipline has 
kept pace to some extent with the growing recognition of the impottance 
of language for the child and for society. Continued interest in the study 
has added considerably to a body of knowledge about language teaching 
that has been accumulating over a number of years. Although more research 
is necessary, it is safe to say that a sound program of instruction can be 
set up on the basis of present knowledge. The problem is to collect, interpret, 
organize, and present this knowledge so that teachers can acquire it with 
a minim um of effort and can readily apply it in the classroom. This book 
is designed to help serve that end. 

The revision of our earlier edition pennits us to incorporate new topics, 
particularly sections on listening and foreign-language backgrounds; to add 
pictures and illustrations; to clarify' further the organization among and 
wiih'm chapters; and to hold more consistently to concepts of functional 
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and integrated programs. On the last point, U is maintained that there is 
no basis of conflict between a functional and an integrated program; that 
the difference is mainly one of organization and scheduling; that both require 
definite teaching; and that the same processes of leaching and learning arc 
applicable in the two programs. 

As in the earlier book, the main emphasis is on work at the elementary 
level — kindergarten through grade 8; but it is felt that the principles and 
processes discussed arc equally applictdile at the secondary level because 
growth IS continuous, because the same kinds of language experiences face 
children at both levels, and because the same abilities and skills operate 
in language activities in elcmentaiy and secondary school. 

Indebtedness to writers and teachers is apparent throughout the book, 
and it is specifically acknowledged in many instances. The authors have 
drawn freely upon the knowledge and experience of colleagues and friends 
in the profession. Special recognition for contributing samples of children's 
work shouJdgo Jo ihe following ieochfts of she Csmpus Schoof, State Vni- 
versity Teachers College. Potsdam, New York: Miss Beatrice LaVigne, 
Mrs. Erma Randall, Miss Ella Mac Stiles. Mrs. Ronhild Stillman, Mrs. 
Tavernier, and Dr. Charles Snyder. Special contributions have been made 
by Roy O, Hinch, Director of Visual Education, Euclid, Ohio, public 
schools; Alla Laflin, Director of Public Relations, and Professor Olive Etc, 
Western lUmoU University, Macomb, Illinois; Professor Enoch Dumas, 
University of California, Berkeley, California; Philip A. Nicdcraucr, Direc- 
tor of Research, Bakersfield, California, city schools; and Dr. Hazel Lambert 
and Dr. Lcn Bathurst, Fresno State College, Fresno, California. 

ll'il/nrd F. Tidyinan 

Marguerite BulierfielJ 
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ping o{ language content and mclhodology in the two levels. Most of the 
principles and procedures suggested are as adaptable to the secondary as 
to the elementary level. 

The over-all plan of the book is quite simple. The first two chapters 
arc general, dealing with basic points of view and types of language con- 
tent Chapters 3 through 15 deal with specific phases of a language pro- 
gram Chapters 3 to 8 consider experience phases, and Chapters 9 to 15, 
attitude, ability, and skill pha.ses. The treatment of language teaching in 
Chapters 3 to 15 is adaptable to a systematic, functional program, but 
applies also to the handling of an integrated program. The integrated pro- 
gram is described more pointedly in Chapter 16. Chapters 17 to 19, like 
the first two chapters, are general in character, dealing with problems of 
setting grade goals, planning a program of work for a class, and identifying 
basic principles of directing learning. 

In this chapter we attempt to set up certain points of view that arc 
basic to the establishment of a pre^ram of work in language as a whole, 
including the importance of language in life and in school work, the nature 
of language and its relation to experience, the development of the child 
and other factors related to growth In language, the interrelations of the 
language arts, and the past teaching of language as related to present 
teaching. In a late section of this chapter, an aticropt is made to orient the 
student to what has been done and is now being done in the teaching of the 
language arts, so that he may recognize the chief sources of information and 
may pursue further study in profitable directions. In the final section an 
overview b provided of the remaining parts of the book. 

The Challenge cf Today. In language, as in other areas of the curricu- 
lum. a clue to a modern program is found in current need. Need for com- 
munication appeared early in the life of man in conveying immediate needs, 
in planning a defense against a common enemy, and in transmitting the 
traditions of the tribe. Language was also a means of controlling social 
action. 

The same needs appear today with increasing clarity and urgency. Fur- 
thermore, the performance of complex processes and the use of tools re- 
quire new vocabubiies and more exactness of explanation. Work b be- 
coming more highly specialized, and occupations arise which require re- 
finements in the use of language as a means of giving information and 
of persuasion, as in the work of a business executive, a salesman, a radio 
announcer, a teacher. The increasing diversity of interests and occupationv 
of members of die family requires discussion and the resolving of conflicts. 
New mass media of communication present new patterns of expression, as 
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well as new ideas The conflict of national interests results in tensions, 
often aggravated by the inability to exchange ideas freely. In the process 
of social evolution, language plays an increasingly heavy role.' 

Language in the Development of the Child. Language is as important 
to the development of the child as to the development of society. During 
infancy the expression of dearcs and satisfactions by gurgling, crying, and 
arm waving gradually changes to the use of words, phrases, and sentences. 
Language ts a vital factor in resolving the confusion of new experiences 
and in gaining control of the environment. Continuing into the school years, 
language serves the same basic functions of adjustment and control, gaining 
refinement in the process of meeting increasingly complex experiences. 
Parents and teachers, recognizing the significance of the role of language 
as a part of the growth process, provide an environment of stimulating 
experiences and help children to clarify their ideas and to acquire useful, 
acceptable patterns of exprcssion. 

Language is as significant in the emotional development of the child 
as in his intellectual development The ready use of language gives o feel- 
ing of confidence and helps to establish warm, pleasant relations with 
parents and playmates. Creative expression is satisfying in itself and often 
provides an outlet for deep, repressed feelings.* 

lenguege and Thinking. Emphasis should be given to the close rela- 
tion between language and thinking. A popular notion is that language is a 
means of putting ideas into verbal form alter they are thought out. Actually 
the very process of putting ideas into words is part of thinking. One ac- 
quires understanding by attempting to express ideas; expression clarifies 
and deepens impression. The often-heard statement, “I know it but 1 can't 
find the words for it,” is false. What one should say is, “1 have a vague idea 
that 1 am trying to express, but 1 can’t say it because I don’t see it clearly.” 

Considering language as a vital part of the processes of thinking and 
Jearaing has profound impfications for such areas of teaching as developing 
vocabula^ and in fomtulating sentences. The approach to vocabulary is 
vihrou^ ideas to be expressed, and the approach to formulating sentences 
is thinking clearly and saying exactly what one wants to say. 

The Nature of language. Language is made up of arbitraiy verbal sym- 
hoK that have become associated with ideas and objects throueh use. Pat- 
terns for putting words into sentences are peculiar to a particular language. 

iNati^oa^ CouacU oi Teachen of Englhh, Commission on the English Curricu- 
lum. The tngfisA Unguoge Mns, AppletoaOnturyOofts, inc New York 1952 
p. 4. ... 

of Communication,- Progressive Education. October, 
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This suggests that language is learned primarily by imitation, and that to 
be clear and acceptable one must use words and patterns of expression 
which people of the group understand and accept and which have the 
same meaning for the hearer as for the speaker. There is no difTiculty with 
such concrete words as dog, horse, chair; but there may be confusion in 
the use of such words as iniih, loyalty, justice, democracy, communism. 

The complexity of language k revealed in the many purposes it serves 
and in the situations in which it is used. Language takes different forms 
appropriate to the occasions. Thus training in language is training in all 
the common uses. Moreover, standards of acceptability vary in different 
social situations, such as informal conversation, making an important ad- 
dress, and community activities — ^ving rise to the idea that one must 
learn several forms of language suitable to different occasions. The various 
social uses of language have something in common, but also have some 
important differences. 

When one turns from the social uses of language to consider what actu* 
ally makes language effective, one discovers such elements as vocabulary, 
sentences, speech, writing mechanics, content, willing participation on the 
part of speaker, and the ability to stick to the point. These elements appear 
in many social uses, but not with equal importance in all of them. Sticking 
to the point, for example, is not so important in conversation as it is in 
discussion and reporting. 

Normally growth in language power goes on simultaneously in many of 
the social uses and in many of the specific elements. The uses and elements 
are not separable but closely interrelated. The teacher's job is to deal with 
whole language experiences, such as reporting, discussing, and letter writ- 
ing, that are closely interrelated but to some extent distinct; and to provide 
for development in the various language elements that are also interrelated 
and somewhat distinct. The complexity of setting up an effective program 
of language instruction is largely caused by the nature of language itself. 

Interrelationships among the language Arts. The language arts— 
oral and written composition. listening, spelling and handwriting, and read- 
ing — naturally have much in common. All have a common purpose, the 
exchange of ideas; and they are concerned with the use of words as symbols, 
the use of sentences for the expresrion of complete thoughts, and the 
organization of ideas into paragraphs and larger units. One art contributes 
to another, as reading develops vocabulary, sentence forms, types of liter- 
ary expression, and spelling; and composition contributes to reading and 
the appreciation of literature. The relation between oral and written com- 
position is particularly close because they require the same general abilities 
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and skills in such matters as choosing topics, handling content, sticking to 
the point, varying sentence structure, and using appropriate words. Much 
punctuation simply indicates in writing the pauses and emphases in speak- 
ing. 

Certain differences, however, are apparent among the language arts. 
Reading involves grasping meaning and intorpreting ideas; oral and 
written activities involve giving expresaon to ideas, thus calling into play 
quite different, although related, abilities. The mechanics of oral and 
wntten expression are distinct. Spelling and handwriting arc clearly tools 
of wntten expression. 

Customary practice continues to treat the assimilative art of reading 
and the expressive arts of oral and written language as distinguishable 
areas in the curriculum. Training in oral and written expression is merging 
in response to the practical demands of communication as presented by 
natural language situations. The close, practical relationship between spell- 
ing and handwriting and written language is recognized in current pro- 
grams; but the mastery of distmct, complex skills in handwriting and 
spelling seems to require separate, systematic treatment at various levels 
of work.* 

Factors Conditioning language Development. A teacher must set up 
a program of language work with a full understanding of the child and 
the environmental factors that affect the development of language. The 
child comes to school with well-established habits of expression, especially 
habits of listening and speaking, determined by the home and community 
environment from which he springs. These environmental forces continue 
to operate during the school life of the child, aiding or hindering the 
teacher in his efforts to bring about improvement. Primarily important, 
of course, is the home. The mother is the first teacher of language. Patterns 
of sentence construction, vocabulary, voice quality, pitch of voice, and 
rhythm of expression are molded by the language the child hears during 
the first five years. Equally significant are the environmental factors that 
affect breadth of interest, such as radio, TV, travel, books, art, music, 
community affairs. The child from a cultured home has much to say on 
many topics which ate foreign to the experience of the less favored child. 
A friendly, sympathetic, informal home atmosphere invites child partici- 
pation m conversation and discussion. Ovcrprotective or domineering par- 


A. Sterl Anley and olhets, Interrelafionships among ihe Language Arn. National 
Council of Teachers of English, Champaign. IlL. 1J54, pp. 3, 34. Also see National 
Counctl of Teachers of English, Commission on the English Curriculum, op. dr., 
p.9S. 
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Fig. 1-3. Th« h9n<« «nvjronm«nt offecn th« languogs developmtnl »f children. (Courteiy 
ef Tidymon Srudieil 


ents cause types of withdrawal behavior and may contribute to speech 
defects such as stuttering. A child from a home where a foreign language 
is spoken exclusively has less opportunity of hearing and using English, 
and may acquire unacceptable speech patterns. 

The school influences are no less significant. The teacher can provide 
at least one situation in which the child hears clear, vigorous, idiomatic 
English; children, particularly younger children, tend to pattern their 
speech on the example set by the teacher. Also important is making rea- 
sonably good language acceptable to the group so that social pressure 
favors good language.* 

TV and radio are among the community influences with which parents 
and teachers must reckon. Some programs stimulate interest in nature, 
history, and literature and provide a wholesome type of entertainment. 
Many programs, however, are not suitable for children either as entertain- 
ment or as purveyors of moral and social ideals. Improbable adventure, 
crime, and unreal sentimentality are not a healthy diet for children. Parents 




* Dorothea McCarthy, Factors That Infiuftice Language Growth, National Council 
of Teachers of English, National Confmnee cm Research in English, Champaign 
m.. 1953. 
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possibly can bring some influence to beat on children to have them choose 
the better types of programs; and teachers, instead of ignoring how children 
spend their leisure time, can talk about and direct children s attention to 
the better kinds of programs. Teachers and parents may cooperate with 
advertisers and with broadcasting companies in their efforts to present 
programs acceptable for Children Just how specifically listening to radio 
and TV affects children’s language is not quiU clear. It is certain that 
these programs provide children with things to talk about. It is possible, 
also, that children consciously or unconsciously use the language that they 
hear from a favored TV or radio character. It is unfortunate that poor usage 
and diction carry such a load of humor.* 

Studying a Second Language in Ihe Grades. Two world wars, with 
the resulting international cnianglements — political, economic, and lin- 
guistic — ^have served to show us how pitifully inadequate we in the United 
Slates are with regard to foreign languages. In government and business 
there is a desperate need for workers trained in a second language, and 
our ever-increasing tourist exchange is fast making this need a general one. 
Should we not begin to do something about it in the elementary schools? 

Experiments in various parts of the country show that a second language 
can be an interesting and pleasurable experience for young children. Al- 
though a child's speech pattern is fairly well fixed before he starts school, 
his vocabulary is still comparatively small, and as he takes on foreign words 
along with new words in English he seems thereby to become more inter- 
ested in his own language. Moreover, when parents happen to be familiar 
with the second language under study, they are pleased and cooperative. 

Because emphasis is placed on sitnUarities rather than differences be- 
tween peoples, learning a new language lessens the foreignness of another 
people, thus broadening the child’s outlook and contributing to a spirit of 
tolerance and understanding so badly needed throughout the world. 

O. W. Kopp and C. W. Snyder, in an article, “Experiment in Teaching 
Russian in Th’ird Grade,” Elementary School Journal. December, 1957, 
describe an experiment which Mr. Snyder began in 1948, teaching Spanish 
to 60 children in the Congdon Campus School, Potsdam, New York. It 
grew until, by 1957, mote than 750 children, including 125 kindergartners, 
were studying French and Spanirfi; and one third grade was studying Rus- 
sian, a language formerly considered too difficult. 

In the study of a second language it has been found advisable to teach 
no words until the child is familiar with the equivalent words and concepts 

• Ibid . pp. 29-30. 
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in English. There is no attempt to read or write the new language in the 
primary grades, and grammar is not taught. In French the le in front of 
crayon (pencil) and the la before feneire (window) are not questioned 
until the upper grades, when children begin to write the new language. 
Games and action words are quickly learned in primary grades. 

The question arises, Where do \ve find teachers prepared to teach 
foreign languages? And here of course we are caught unprepared. How- 
ever, one enthusiastic and qualified consultant can provide the necessary 
assistance to several grade teachers. 

The Modem Language Assodation of America maintains a department 
devoted to the needs of foreign-language teachers in elementary schools, 
and k prepared to give assistance.* 

Language Teaching Then and Now. In considering a modem program 
of language teaching, it k necessary to pve some attention to how language 
was taughi in ihe past. Some praetkts of ifce past are sJjlJ followed in the 
classroom, although they are no longer acceptable in theory. The teacher 
and the public tend to accept past methods because they are familiar. 

• Washington Square North, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Doubtless, isolated examples of vital, vigorous, functional teaching can 
be found in the past, but the prevailing kind of instruction was charac- 
terized by artificiality, formality, and drill. Composition centered in the 
formal types of narration, exposition, description, and argumentation. The 
essay was highly favored in the iatcr grades. Litlie attention was given to 
the actual uses of language in school and in life, and instruction was pre- 
dominantly in the written forms Children vfcre urged to write about im- 
personal topics such as clouds, trees, spring, birds — topics which carried 
little personal appeal. Great emphasis was placed on formal grammar, in- 
cluding the memorizing of definiuons and rules, parsing, analyzing, dia- 
graming. Formal exercises were the chief reliance in dealing with sentence 
study, usage, punctuation, and capitalization. In sum, language teaching 
was isolated from the real experiences of speaking and writing; and learn- 
ing proceeded in small, isolated drill segments. 

The results of the traditional program left children tongue-tied. Many peo- 
ple who have come face to face with the jiroducts of the traditional school — 

businessmen, teachers in upper grades, college instructors ^have been very 

critical. It must be admitted that the general public has been less critical of 
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ihinking, of looking at oneself, of adjustii^ to social situations, of dealing 
with reality The communication program of the school should be con- 
ceived imaginatively in terms of this new conception.” ' Primary emphasis 
is placed on real, current language experiences, such as conversation, dis- 
cussion, reporting, dramatization, letter writing, arising in dynamic class- 
room situations. Current work in all subjects provides topics to talk and 
write about and motivation for, as well as practice in, using effective lan- 
guage Children are encouraged to write about things they know and in 
which they are interested Oral language experiences are stressed because 
oral language is the language of childhood and because oral language pro- 
vides a basis for writing. Practice is introduced only as it relates to im- 
mediate needs in speaking and writing. It is not expected that all children 
have the same capabilities and needs; individual differences are recognized 
in communication, in creative work, and especially in practice phases — 
correct usage, spelling, handwriting, punctuation. 

It should be noticed that what we refer to as a modem program of 
language instruction is not something entirely new. Trends toward the 
modern program may be observed over a period of years. The modem 
program is the culmination of a long period of thinking and classroom 
practices, not a current revolution. Gradual changes can be found In 
counes of study and textbooks. It is difflcuh to see how a teacher can use a 
modem course of study or textbook in language without having some 
understanding of current trends in language teaching.* 

To Teach or Not to Teach lonpvage. The dissatisfaction of teachers 
with the traditional program of instruction in language — caused by the 
antipathy of children to the program and the mediocre results achieved — 
and the necessity of forming some kind of new program raises the issue. 
Shall we or shall we not teach language? A natural reaction to the bald 
formality and unimpressive results of the traditional program is to do away 
etiiirely with systematic instruction. It is observed that language training is 
provided in language experiences growing out of work in other subjecu and 
in out-of-school activities. Children discuss, outline, summarize, and re- 
port in the social studies; dramatize in reading and health; extend vocabulary 
in nature study; and give thrections in connection with the playing of 
games Language unquestionably is used constantly in all phases of school 
work. The question is. Does this constant use of language in itself provide 
gsewtti ms.tssy of kosic Vangoage abilities and skills? Tlse in 

*1. }. DeBoer, op. w. Quoted HcCh ^eciat permission of the publisher. 

• J. J. DeBoer. “Earmarks of a Modem Language Arts Program in the Elemenlary 
School." Elementary EagUsU, December, 19S4, 31:493. 
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deliberately uses them for training m language. 

' L.i i. -h. l=.n=-9= A,.,. C».en.„ .h«e .s » .p,»ge o m 

,„.s, m tte toguage a«. P™“>» “ ’’™ 

impoitance of langaaga in modern Me and m the development of ch.ldrem 

a better nnderttandmg of Me learning proeesses, and a Stn™S »neem 

over Me inadeqnacy of tradnional methods. Mneh tmponant “ 

been done. Complete publishing data for the 

found both in footnotes throughout the book and in bibliop p 

at the ends of chapters. The student will be rewarded by going into ^«e 

resources as far as time permits for confirmation of points of view 

more detailed treatments of topics discussed in the book. Consulting pn 

sources can be laborious and time-consuming; the student and teacher m y 

prefer to use authoritative summaries, several of which are noted. ^ 

For some years leadership in the language arts has been unquestionab y 
taken by the National Council of Teachers of English. In 1945 the counci 
appointed a commission on the teaching of English to reexamine the p ace 
language holds in modem life and to review and stimulate research m the 
field A five-year program was projected, covering basic principles an 
work at the several levels, elementary throu^ college. The foundation boo 
of principles, The English Language Arts, came out in 1952, and oRera 
a comprehensive and authoritative sutement of principles underlying the 
cumculum. More recently the second and third volumes have appeared, 
Language Artsjor Today's Children, 1954, and The English Language Arls 
•in the Secondary Schools, 1956. These books deal more specifically than 
the earlier volume with the work at the elementary and secondary levels. 
Concurrently, committees of the National Council of Teachers of English 
have been compiling research material in several specialized areas and 
have issued several important bulletins: Nila B. Smith and others, Areas 
oj Research Interest in she Language Arts. 1952; Dorothea McCarthy and 
others. Factors That Influence Language Growth, 1953; David H. Russell 
and othen, Child De\elopment and the 2.angi«jge ,4rfs. 1953; and A. Sterl 
Artley and others, Interrelation^ips among the Language Arts, 1954. 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development brought 
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out a comprehensive review of recent research studies: Harold G. Shane, 
Research Helps in Teaching the Language Arts, 1955. Emphasis in the 
bulletin is on practical, day-to-day problems of teaching. 

The research of the last five or ten years is an intensification of effort 
going back much further. In the twenties there was considerable interest 
in what was regarded as minimum essentials of content in arithmetic, 
language, social studies, and other subjects. In language, research was 
concerned with such topics as the frequency of usage errors, grammar 
relating to errors of usage in speaking and writing, the derivation of ob- 
jective measuring instruments, grouping of pupils for instruction, and 
standards for evaluating pupils’ work. The results of investigations in the 
early years were synopsized by R. L. Lyman, Summary of Investigations 
Relating to Grammar, Language, and Composition, 1929. Much of the in- 
formation noted has not been superseded in more recent investigations, 
but the conclusions should be reappraised. 

Initial impetus toward a modern curriculum of language work was given 
by the National Council of Teachers of English as early as 1935 in a pilot 
study of a functional program: W. W. Hatfield, An Experience Curriculum 
in English. A ''pattern" curriculum was developed with a basic organization 
around language experiences and their related "enabling" objectives, abili- 
ties, and skills. The basic plan of dividing language work into experience 
units (social objectives) is still sound in theory and has been generally 
followed in recent language textbooks. This volume was followed by a 
second dealing with the language curriculum as an experience curriculum: 
Angela M. Broening and others. Conducting Experiences in English, 1939. 
An attempt was made to include reports of efTorts of teachers throughout 
the country to put into ctTecl the principles of an experience curriculum. 
The volume includes many examples of classroom work. A bulletin similar 
in purpose, repwrling the practices of outstanding teachers throughout the 
country, was written by Jess S. Hudson and others. Language Arts in the 
Elementary 5c/ioo/, 1941. 

Attention has been given to working out the details of a functional pro- 
gram by the National Society for the Study of Education: M. R. Trabue 
and others. Teaching Language in the Elementary School, Forty-third Year- 
book, part II, 1944. It brings together the thinking of ten specialists about 
various phases of the language program and the place language occupies 
in the growth and development of children. 

Month-by-monlh reports of research studies and articles on language 
teaching can be found in several profexrional magazines: Elementary Eng- 
lish, Progressise Education, InstnKlor, Childhood Education, and others. 
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Elementary English is an oOicial journal of ihc National Council of Teach- 
ers of English and contains many articles of value. 

Several recent professional books dealing with the language arts, current 
courses of study locally available, and recent textbooks for children arc 
worth examining. 


EXERCIseS 

1. List the characteristic* of an oWer program of language instruction from 
your experience as a pupil or teacher, and compare them with some of the 
characteristics of a modem program. 

2. Observe children in or out of school and report language pallerns. 

3. Note individual differences in language abilities and attempt to explain 
them in terms of conditioning (actors. 

4. Report observed changes in the language development of children from 
age to age and explain the nature and causes of changes. 

5. NVhat are the eUccts of radio and T\' on children’s language? 

6. VVhat are the new requirements of a language program geared to the 
needs of life today? 
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CHAPTER 2 


Experiences, Abilities, 
and Skills 


An effective program of instruction in the language arts must be planne . 
it cannot be left to chance. The school must utilize or contrive situations 
in which language is needed for specific immediate purposes and must 
plan to manage the situations in such a way that real growth in language 
power takes place ‘ 

A first step in planning is identifying the important lines of language 
growth and analyzing the lines of growth into specific elements that can 
be dealt with effectively. The task is a difficult one because language serves 
a variety of purposes in many social situations such as entertaining guests, 
introducing friends, enjoying a TV program, persuading others to accept 
policies or programs; because language takes many different forms appro- 
priate to different situations such as repoiting, outlining, discussing, drama- 
tizing; and because language is a complex of many interrelated abilities and 
skills such as capitalizing proper nouns, using commas in a series, selecting 
topics for reporting, planning an organization of ideas in reporting. Any 
attempt at analysis and classification of the various components of a lan- 
guage program is likely to be somewhat arbitrary, and may tend to dis- 
tort the true picture of language as a closely knit body of experiences, abili- 
ties, and skills, operating as a whole in achieving social purposes. Neverthe- 
less an analysis and a classificafion must be attempted. 

In this chapter we shall seek to identify the chief components of a 

1 National Council of Teachers of English, Commission on the English Curriculum, 
The English I.anfi<aje Arts, Appleton-CenluryCrofts, Inc., New York, 1952, p. 35. 
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language program and to combine them into significant related groups for 
further study. We shall be concerned with such matters as the identification 
of important experiences, the consideration of the place of each experience 
in the total program and in the development of children, and a listing of 
some of the more important elements in each experience. The chapter 
provides an overview of the total language program. 



Goals in Modern Education. It may help in the analysis of language 
goals to note similar types of goals in other areas of the curriculum. Mod- 
em education has adopted a functional point of view, as opposed to an 
earlier disciplinary concept. The modem view is the substitution of real, 
lifelike learning experiences for much drill on isolated elements or skills. 
In vocal music, for example, emphasis is placed on rote singing and on 
listening, rather than on training in sight reading. In instrumental music, 
children from the beginning participate in a complete musical experience — 
the playing of a selection — rather than in practice of scales. In industrial 
pupils eariy begin on projects and the mateig rf teal cfcjects. SkWs 
of sawing, hammering, sanding, and finishing are learned largely through 
use. In the social studies, work centers on problems, rather than on events, 
dates, and places. In the area of health education, physiology is giving way 
to a study of practices of healthful living. In all these areas it should be 
noted that facts, skills, and abilities are needed and that provision is made 
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also, the child leams to understand ideas through words spoken by another, 
as well as to express ideas. 

GraduaUy childhood experiences broaden in contacts with people — with 
playmates, with visiting friends, with strangers — and these situations place 
new demands on communication. Maturation of mental and physical powers 
makes increasingly mature forms of communication possible. There is 
much use of questions, What is that? Children want to know how the 
television operates, and why they cannot play with other children. There 
is much listening to commands, directions, and explanations. The language 
of the preschool child is oral — through speaking and listening — although 
the four-year-old may begin to show an interest in printed words and in 
writing. 

School years bring changes in language requirements. There is report- 
ing in show and tell. There is discussion in planning for the making of a 
playhouse. Children must listen to and respond to the teacher's questions. 
Children ask parents for information needed at school. Dramatization and 
dramatic play are frequently directed or structured. As children plan and 
work together in small groups, conversation and discussion are necessary. 
There are invitations to be written to parents. The class may make a 
chart of duties or record experiences on a field trip. 

In later grades there are needs for reading and note taking, outlining 
and summarizing, creative writing of stories and poems, using a dictionary, 
and listening to guest speakers. 

In life and in school the service function of language must be recognized.: 
It is the means of accomplishing ends, usually ends relating to other people 
and therefore social. The forms that language takes are determined by the 
social purposes it serves, and the goals of performance set in school work 
should be those that are useful in life situations. 

The modern school program of language work, recognizes the social 
uses of language not only as the ultimate goals but also as the immediate 
goals. For example, the school equips the child for adult participation 
in conversation by ^ving him real experiences in conversation. This is a 
modem functional point of view in language corresponding to the functional 
points of view in social studies, in music, in industrial arts — in fact, in all 
udicr areas ol senoo"! wor'K. 

Factors or Elements in longuage Experiences. Proficiency in using lan- 
guage is gained in part through real language experiences — conversation, 
reporting, letter writing, and listening — ^where the attention of the child 
is fixed almost wholly on a total experience and on a social purpose. But 
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There is a clear difference between such factors as pronouncing or spell- 
ing a word and such elements as selecting an appropriate topic for a storj' 
or sticking to a point in discussion. The last two elements depend on knowl- 
edge, understanding, and judgment. There are principles that apply, but 
no rules. Practice is required for mastery, but it is practice in thinking. 
Because knowledge, understanding, and judgment predominate in such ele- 
ments as selecting appropriate topics and sticking to a point we refer to 
these elements as language abiltOes. They are similar to such elements of 
football as knowing whether to pass or run, what play to call, and how to 
defend against a particular formation of opponents. 

A third set of factors or elements operating m language experiences 
can be distinguished — the factors that relate to attitudes, desires, values, 
and standards of quality. An eight-ytar-old boy not noted for his serious 
attention to school work was observed writing a letter at home. It was the 
spring of the year, and interest in baseball was mounting. He was struggling 
with a letter to a mail-order house requesting a ball, a bat, and a glove. 
He was concerned about the form of the letter, the spelling, the legibility of 
the handsy^iting; about stating clearly what he wanted, determining the 
exact amount of money to enclose, and giving the return address. Apparent 
was a desire to write a letter, growing out of a real social situation. Ob- 
viously, attitudes toward language work are key factors in language devel- 
opment. They provide motivation that triggers study and practice, and this 
motivation grows out of various social situations in and out of school. 
Successful learning through language experiences requires the acceptance 
of appropriate standards in the skill and ability elements. 

We have observed that knowledge and understanding are involved in 
various phases of language work. This is particularly true in dealing with 
language abilities. The know-ledgc-undcrstanding-judgmeni factors operate 
in phases where no fixed rules of procedure apply, where. choices can be 
made, where principles are invoked. Examples where understanding oper- 
ates are sticking to a point (as we have mentioned), deciding on a thought 
sequence, using an inverted sentence structure for emphasis, deciding what 
details to include in a report, preparing an outline, and the like. Under- 
standing is also called into jday in some of the mechanical phases of the 
work, as in the use of punctuation marks and in manuscript preparation. 
Grammar is essentially a vehicle for understanding the structure of language, 
designed to secure clarity, vigor, and correctness of expression. Learning 
why certain mechanics are used and the purposes they serve in speaking 
and in w riting adds interest to often dull phases of work and facilitates con- 
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learning is often facilitated by girag speoal attention to the factors or 
dements that conditton the way the child talks, reports, dramatizes, and 
wntcs letters It n non' necessary to identify the kinds of elements. 

' Perhaps the identity of the language elements can be made clear by 
noting similar elements in ■another familiat activitj-, such as playing a game. 

In football, for example, the real experience is actually playing the game. 
Athletes have occasion to pass and catch the ball, punt, tackle, evade the 
opponents by dodging or sirmght-atroing. run interference, call plajs, 
and the like. Skills are recognized at once as important elements or factors 
afiecting the v.ay boys play the game. But there are also judgment factors, 
such as calling plays and deciding v.heiher to pass or run. Other factors, 
more intanpble, concern the atatude of the players such as the will to win, 
good sportsmanship, and team morale. In developing teams coaches take 
steps to deielop the basic skills— “fundamentals*’; to develop understand- 
ing of the principles of the game, as strategy in' playing various positions; 
and to build the desire to win and to play fairly. A very large part of the 
training lime is devoted to work on skills and on principles of playing the 
game. Good football teams ate made not by scrimmage only, nor by instruc- 
tion on how to play the game and by drill on mere fundamentals, but by 
a judicious combihation of the experiences of playing a game and of prac- 
tice on elements or factors. 

As in football,- the analysis of language work reveals various elements that . 
affect performance. In writing a story, the child selects an appropriate 
topic, plans a sequence of incidents, uses appropriate words and phrases, 
spells and writes, and forms sentences that express ideas clearly and em- 
phasize important ideas. In planning and carrying through an informal 
dramatization, a child Or group of children selects a suitable topic such 
as a story; reads die story to get the main sequence of events; lists charac- 
ters and parts; outlines the scenes; puts the ideas for each scene into appro- 
priate words; plans the costuming and stage business; performs; and with 
the help of classmates evaluates the perfonaance. SimOar analyses of ele- 
ments can be made for any language experience. 

The skill elements in language are apparent. In speaking we find pro- 
nunciation, enunciation, voice pujection, phrasing, sentence structure, and 
usage. In written work we find capiiaUzatiDn, punctuation, paragraphing, 
usage, sentences, handwriting, and spelling. Many skill elements are de- 
termined by rule or by convention. Proficiency requires repetition or prac- 
tice. There is a minimum of freedom of choice or thinkinz. The skill ele- 
ments of language correspond roughly to the skill elements of football. 
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trol and retention. The trend to teaching mechanics less “mechanically” 
and tnote nteaoingfuHy shoahi be eacouiaged in current language instruc- 
tion as in other curriculum areas. 

In sum, real experiences and the elements of attitudes, abilities, and 
skills are the phases of language in \«hich gtowth takes place and which 
must be considered in planning a total language program. 

Scope ond (grouping of Factors. Having established the point that lan- 
guage experiences constitute an important part of the total language pro- 
gram, it IS now necessary to consider what language experiences should be 
included in the program. They should be those useful to the child and to 
the adult outside the school, and to (he child in school, incident to various 
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for the enjoyment of imaginative literature. It has value for all children, 
but a particular value for the child with a gift for literary expression. 

Creative work, as a distinct kind of language experience, takes the form 
of story, verse, play, or article. Much creative effort will come as an out- 
growth of work in other subjects, particularly social studies and literature. 

Giving Information. This places a special emphasis on accuracy, clarity, 
completeness, and conciseness of expression. Information can be given in 
oral or written form, depending on the situation and the maturity of the 
pupils, but the desired qualities are the same in both forms. Specific ex- 
periences vary considerably in frequency of use and importance, depend- 
ing in part on the school program, curricular and extracurricular. The most 
common types are expository talks, reports, explanations, and directions; 
of less frequent use are announcements, advertisements, minutes of meet- 
ings, introductions, interviews, and filling in of forms. Situations in which 
most of these experiences have an immediate purpose will arise in school. 
All these experiences will have frequent or occasional use in life, depending 
on an individual's activities. 

Study and Research Experiences. Included In this group are miscellaneous 
experiences commonly occurring in various phases of the curricular pro- 
gram. The chief types of study and research experiences are records, charts, 
problems, questions, lists, outlines, summaries, indexes, bibliographies, and 
dictionary work. The experience chart is commonly used in the earliest 
grades as a means of summarizing observations on field trips and discus- 
sions of topics in social studies, health, and nature study. The completed 
chart provides interesting reading material as well as a summary and record 
of important facts. It is true that the preparation of the chart is largely 
teacher-directed; noerthclcss, the children contribute ideas, formulate key 
sentences, and consider the orderly sequence of sentences in the paragraph. 
The children, therefore, face the problem of formulating clear, orderly ex- 
pression, and they thereby gain some understanding of the simple ele- 
ments of composition. Early in the grades opportunities also appear for 
using charts and records of a different i) pe — the tabulation of selected facts 
in a concise, orderly form. Thus, children prepare lists of materials needed 
to carry on an activity; a list of individual duties in working on an activity 
or in performing classroom chores; or a chart record of observations of the 
weather, of birds, or of flowers. Dictioiury work appears at about the 
third-grade level In the form of checking the meaning, pronunciation, and 
spelling of words. Preliminary to that, the children may prepare their own 
alphabetical lists of words, encountered primarily in reading and language 
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Wriiten Communication. Written communication, which is similar to 
oral communication in purpose, appears as one of the early, natural ex- 
periences of children and continues in importance throughout the grades. 
The first written communications ate dictated to the teacher by the pupils. 
Later, when the child has acquired the skills of handwriting and spelling 
and when occasion demands, he writes ieiters, invitations, acceplarjces, and 
thank-you notes. Friendly letters predominate, but in modem programs 
many occasions also anse in which the business letter has a place. Letter 
writing requires the learning <rf various conventions and the observance 
of courtesies, as well as the clear expression of ideas and (he exercise of 
various other abilities and skills 

Dramatkaitan and Choral Speaking. Dramatization has an important 
place in the life of the child, both in his spontaneous play and in directed 
school activities. It is valuable in itself and also as a means of developing 
important language abilities and skills. It has a variety of important uses 
in school, vitalizing the social studies, health lessons, and reading; but 
probably dramatization is most useful as a means of developing an under- 
standing and appreciation of literature, for it is far more appealing than 
traditional analysis and criticism. 

Choral speaking, consisting o! group reading or Teciting of carefully 
chosen literary selections, usually verse, has value as a means of enjoying 
literature. Properly handled, children love it. It is also promoted at times 
as a means of bringing about improvements in certain elements of speech, 
such as voice control, pronunciation, and enunciation. It provides an op- 
portunity for language participation to the shy child who naturally shrinks 
from individual performance in which he is the center of attention. 

In dramatuaiion and choral speaking and other phases of the language 
program such as creative work, the language program draws upon the rich 
resources of children’s literature. 

Crefliive Experiences. Some authorities and teachers regard creative work 
as the basis of the language program; others regard it as a valuable supple- 
ment — another kind of activity If by creative work is meant expressing 
one s own thought and feeling, then certainly all work should be creative. 
If, on the other hand, creative work refers to a kind of expression that is 
highly imaginative, emphasizing feelings and emotions, employing many 
figures of speech and striving for especblly vivid words and phrases, then 
creative work seems to take its place as a distinct activity. Creative work 
m the latter sense provides an ttnottonal outlet, stimulates the imagination, 
broadens the vocabulary, and, through efforts at production, lays a basis 
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Key courtesies that contribute to pleasant and eftcctive discourse are 
allentive listening, the giving and tatdng of criticisms objectively, and 
amiability of manner. It should be recalled that attentive listening is more 
than giving passive attention to the speaker and even more than avoiding 
inconsiderate interruptions; it involves active thought about what the 
speaker is saying and an attempt to follow, understand, interpret and 
evaluate. Continuing the line of thought by comment or question is evi- 
dence of good listening. Other courtesies can be distinguished and possibly 
set up with profit as goals for socially mature pupils: avoiding rude remarks, 
exhibiting tactful disagreement, knowing when and where to talk, avoid- 
ing unpleasant topics and personalities, appreciating good humor, respect- 
ing authority, and expressing approval of good work. 

Content. There is general agreement that, after attitudes, content is 
most important in any consideration of language teaching. The change 
from the mechanical to the functional concept of language teaching places 
primary emphasis on saying something. Real communication is weighed in 
terms of ideas, and the school to be realistic must give a similar emphasis 
to the meat of the composition. The necessity of making a worthy con- 
tribution provides the leverage for dealing with the means for making a 
worthy contribution— the abilities and skills that contribute to clarity, force, 
and beauty of expression. 

Important factors that contribute to good content are a suitable topic, 
interesting details, complete treatment, originality in expressing thou^ts 
and feelings, and ability to distingubh between the real and the make- 
believe. A topic is good when it lies within the child's experience and 
interest, is limited to a specific phase of a subject, and provides opportu- 
nity for expressing original thoughts and feelings. The other factors vary in 
significance with the language experience and the maturity of the children. 

Organization. Organization, closely related to content, contributes clarity 
and force to expression. It concerns ordering sentences in a paragraph and 
planning a sequence among paragraphs in larger compositions. Among the 
important specific abilities in organization arc unity in sticking to the point, 
logical sequence, good beginning and ending sentences, and proper para- 
graphing. 

Vocabulary. Language development is characterized by growth in range, 
variety, and selectivity in the use of words. Children and adults find pleas- 
ure in hearing apt. well-choscn. expresshr. vivid words; and they enjoy 
using them. But ideas and feelings precede words. The basis for word study 
is found in expanding experience and in a growing desire for clear, vivid 
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study, thus acquiring some of the basic understandings and skills of alpha- 
betical arrangement. 

In the later grades, as study becomes mote independent, some of the 
more mature study-research abilities and skills appear. In connection s\ith 
the handling of a topic in social studies, children arc encouraged to for- 
mulate large problems and key questions, to prepare a logical study guide of 
topics or questions, and to outline and summarize material on a given topic 
from a variety of sources. A long r^wMt—class, group, or individual — may 
require a table of contents or an index for the convenient locating of ma- 
terial and the identification of sources of information by the use of proper 
bibliographical references. 

It should be obsersed that study and research experiences call into play 
certain general language abilities, such as clearness, conciseness, and orderli- 
ness of e.xpressjon; and also that specific skills are needed. 

Ailiwdes. We now turn Jo the categories of altiludes, abilities, and skills, 
noting seme of the specific goals in each category and considering the rela- 
tion of these goals to the total language program, particularly to experiences. 
Authorities agree that willingness to participate in language experiences is 
a basic condition of learning. Participation should not be forced; situations 
and conditions must be created that will catch children's interests. The 
desire and willingness to speak and write constitute the dynamics of all 
language work. 

Closely related to interest is the desire to Improve in the quality of per- 
formance. Desire to improve leads to self-evaluation and responsiveness 
to criticisms and suggestions and to (he discipline of training exercises on 
abilities and skills. The school must combat environmental influences that 
tolerate, if not encourage, slovenly and inept speech. 

Courtesies. Language Is essentially a social activity, and due regard for 
the thoughts and feelings of others is a consideration in many types of 
communication. Courtesies ace the social amenities that characterize people 
of culture and good taste; they are also the means of cultivating pleasant 
social relationships. Courtesy is not confined to the use of polite forms; it 
represents and expresses a feeling of sincere friendliness and respect for 
others. Two aspects of courtesy a« apparent — feeling and form. Rudeness 
may be due to a lack of sensitivity to the feelings of others or to thought- 
lessness or ignorance of correct behavior. It may be due also to self-con- 
sciousness. Desire for social approval is an effective motive for courtesy, 
particularly in the middle and later teens; knowledge of correct social be- 
havior gives a sense of security. 
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ble to the demands of modem life for a direct, vigorous, idiomatic form of 
expression. The standards of formal, pedantic correctness persist primarily 
in the classroom. Usage by good speakers and writers is the criterion of 
acceptability, but conservative grammarians continue to set up rules, and 
teachers continue to set up e.xercises, which are consistently violated by 
good speakers and writers and by the teachers themselves. Acceptability 
rests on usage, not on rules of grammar; and oral language is the language 
that provides patterns of acceptability.' Through usage it is acceptable to 
say, I've absolutely got to go; / don't know // / can; It is meJ' 

There are, it is recognized, certain crudities of language which are an 
offense to the car, if not an obstruction to meaning, as / done it; I brung it. 
They are not generally acceptable. Fortunately the crudities are not nu- 
merous; according to Charters, 40 per cent of all “errors” made by children 
are in the forms of fifteen common verbs, chiefly the confusion of the simple 
past with the past participle of see. come. run. write, begin, break, drink, 
lie. do, go, give, take, ring, sing, sit.* 

In the second place it is recognized that usage is relative to the situation. 
The same expression may be appropriate on one occasion, but inappro- 
priate on another. In greeting, a person may say. Hi; Howdy; How do )ou 
do; I am pleased to meet you. The choice of expression should fit the 
occasion. Speech may var>' from the extremely formal to the extremely 
informal within the limits of propriety. There are various levels of accepta- 
bility, not only one level.’ Colloquial speech is appropriate where natural 
and informal situations are present, in conversation and letter writing. 
Formal speech is appropriate in talks and reports. 

It should be pointed out, in the third place, that patterns of usage vary 
in communities, and that efforts to raise the children far above the stand- 
ards of the social group may be futile and even harmful.* 

In conclusion it may be said that the usage program should concentrate 
on a relatively few serious crudities, determined in part by the standards 

* NalionsI Couneil of Trachrn of EdsI*' 4>. Commisuon on the Curriculum. 

Thf Lr^hth Lanruase Am. Apptetoo<r«:«ur)fOoftt, Inc., New York, 1952, 
rp. 275-277. 

*A. H. MarciwarOt and Fred Walcott. Foett about Entliih Usugr, Arplcton- 
Certur) Crofts, Inc.. New York, 1938. pp- 27-3t. 

•.M. R. Tfabue and others. Tftwhing Languate in the Elrmrniury Schotil, Forty- 
third Yearbook. National Society for the Study of Education, University of Chicapo 
Press. Chicago. 1944, part II, p. 87. 

’ National Council ol Yeachen of Engtish, Commission on the Fnjlish Curriculum. 
The fntfith Laneuaee Am, pp. 277-279- 

* Trabue and otherv op. ett, p. 87. 
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be recognized by the teacher. For example, frequent errors of pronuncia- 
tion are: 

1. Incorrect vowel quality: frequently heard in such words as gel, was, pretty, 
catch, because, creek, just. 

2. Incorrect consonant quality; frequently heard in length, what, luxury, /m- 
mediately, walking, talking. 

3. Misplaced accent: positively, research, museum, umbrella, discharge. 

4. Omission of requisite sounds: as in recognize, family, really, mirror, nearer, 
February. 

5. Sounding of silent lellers; in such words as often, toward, evening, porlia- 
ment, salmon, corps. 

6. The addition of superSuous sounds: as in athlete, mischievous, once, 
prairie, film, portentous, elm. 

7. The utterance of sounds in their improper order: frequently heard in chil- 
dren (not childem) hundred, larynx. 

Some of the difficulties in articulation are the s lisp; t for k; d for g, ih. 
r, 1; w for wh; and in for ing.'* 

There remain to be considered the children who have marked speech 
deficiencies, conspicuously serious, such as stammering and stuttering. The 
handling of these problems requires special knowledge and training: but 
the general teacher can acquire some understanding of the basic causes 
of difficulty and at least avoid contributing to the children's difficulty. 

Form and Mechanics in Written Work. The basic language habits of 
construction and use are established in oral work. If oral work is well 
handled, difficulties in written work will be reduced to a minimum; if not, 
deficiencies in oral training will appear in glaring form in written work. 
In addition, in written language there are problems relating to mechanics 
of capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, manuscript form, and neat- 
ness. (Spelling and handwriting are treated in later chapters.) 

EXERCISES 

1. Distinguish clearly the several kinds of language goals and show how they 
are related to each other. Give original examples. 

2. By what various means do chadren express their thoughts and feelings? 

3. List real uses of language by childicn and adults. Attempt a logical group- 
ing. 

4. tVhat factors or elements in children’s oral and written work seem to dis- 
tinguish good work from poor work? 

>• M. R. Trabue and others, op. ciu p. 186. 

“Paul McKee, Longuage in the Elementary School, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1939. p 318. 
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writing a report on the westv^ard movement, a child wrote, Farmers in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas were dris-en out of their homes by dust, 
and they moved west to find better living conditions.’ After more careful 
consideration he changed the statement to '‘Because fanners in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas were dnven from their homes by dust, they moved 
west to find better living conditjons.'’ Tlie revised statement shows more 
clearly the relations of the facts and e.xpresses them more vividly. 

Concepts of functional grammar may be useful in detecting and cor- 
recting "errors." Thus a child who had fallen out of a suing said, 1 didn t 
hurt on self very bad, but it uas bad enough." The teacher Jed the child 
to see that when he spoke of hurting himself he should use the word badly, 
an adverb, and suggested a revision of the statement: “I didn't hurt myself 
very badH. but badly enough.” 

In acquiring grammatical concepts and principles in these ways, the 
child improves his expression and at the same time builds up a vocabulary 
of terms and a body of principles that are useful in writing, and in reading. 
There is no formal learning of definitions and no formal jnemotization of 
pnnciples Grammar is learned as needed in use. In a very real sense, this 
is functional grammar. 

Just what concepts and principles of grammar are useful in improving 
the clear, vivid, accurate expression of ideas will appear to the teacher as 
he works with the children of a particular class.” 

Speech. Atteaticn to speech derives its importance from the dominance 
of oral communication. Speech training is a means of improving oral com- 
munication and, more profoundly, a means of giving the child a feeling 
of confidence in establishing social relations. Good speech habits are 
factors in personality development. It hardly needs to be reiterated that 
speech work is subordinate to the expression of content ideas and that it 
is best handled in reladon to purposeful expressional situations. 

The teacher is concerned with the 90 per cent of his pupils who need 
some training in speech as a means of effectively expressing ideas and emo- 
tions, as well as with those pupils having serious speech defects. Desirable 
goals are audibility; distinctness of enunciation; accurate pronunciation", 
voice control in volume, pitch, quality, and rnelody; a delivery that is easy, 
natural, and free from distracting maonerisois; and audience contact. 

The needs of children axe largely local and individual in character, and 
&e tcacbcr should set op stanifenfe and goafs in terms of the needs of his 
pupils. However, some difficulties are general in character and should so 

D. Cain. "OTanimar'j Not Temwiolosr." English /aiirnal, April. 1938. 
47:200-205. 
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5. Exm,m . course of slody o. tcstbool ood ceporl the difleceot kinds of 

language goals found there. ... . 

6. What colloquial expressions are found m youf comfflUfUtj'? Arc they gen- 
erally acceptable? 

7. Give an original example of the functional use of grammar. 

8. Make a list of fc) experiences and (A) attitudes, abilities, and skills for 
several grades, using as your authority the observation of children, a course of 
study, or a textbook. Compare results by grades. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Oral Communication 
and Listening 


Preliminaty to making detailed plans for handling the instructional 
phases of the language program, it Is assumed that the teacher has taken 
certain steps. First, he has selected the language experiences to be stressed 
in the grade according to the apparent needs of the pupils and the course 
of study and textbook provisions, and be has considered relative im- 
portance. Second, he has made a working list of abilities and skills needed 
by the pupils in carrying on the experiences. Third, he has made at least 
a beginning in the diagnosis of the needs of his pupils in experiences as 
well as in abilities and skills. And fourth, he has blocked out the semester’s 
work mainly in terms of major experiences. 

At this point the teacher is ready to develop his program by making 
plans for handling the various instructional phases. The program includes 
bolh experience phases and ability and skill phases; both require considera- 
tion and planning. The primary basis for planning is, of course, experiences; 
abilities and skills are treated as integral parts of the experiences and as 
separate phases to the extent that organized instruction and practice are 
required for mastering them. 

The first experiences to be considered are those included in the group 
“oral communication,” consisting of conversation, discussion, telephoning, 
and meetings. Oral-communication experiences are taken up first because 
fundamental oral abilities arc well developed by the time the child enters 
school, because oral work is the basic inedium of instruction in the early 
3S 
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years, and because (and this is a point that may not receive the attention 
it dese^^•es) habits of oral communication lay the basis for all later lan- 
guage development. Listening is treated as a phase of oral communication. 

The oral communication experiences are characterized by informality 
and spontaneity. The objectises are the social purposes of enjoyment, ex- 
changing ideas, gising information, and, to some extent, reaching a 
conclusion or deciding on a course for group action. Informality and 
spontaneit}’ are encouraged in the spirit and manner of carrying on the 
experiences and in the setting of standards appropriate to them. It is not 
required, for example, that children use complete sentences in conversa- 
tion at all times; and some slang is acceptable. 

The several experiences have much in common and also have important 
differences which the teacher will do well to note. Thus, consersation is 
scry general in purpose; the entertainment feature dominates. Discussion, 
on the other hand, has a more definite goal and foUows more rigid re- 
quirements in setting up and carrying out problems. Telephoning Is some- 
times handled as a specialized phase of conversation, but it has its own 
language requirements. Meelinp Invoh'e several kinds of language ex- 
perience, such as talks, reports, discussion, and written minutes, as well 
as those especiaUy relating to parliamentary procedures and courtesy; meet- 
ings are treated here with emphasis on the discussion phase, while the other 
component language phases will be treated in later chapters. 

CONVERSATION 

Objectives. The finl language experience in school is the informal t}'pe 
which we call conversation. The child learns how to talk with other people 
and begins the impros-ement of basic language habits. It follows, there- 
fore, that through early school-life conversation the child may be favorably 
conditioned toward language, and that he should begin to acquire the atti- 
tudes, abilities, and skills that will be useful later in all forms of expression, 
oral and written. 

Primarily important is the desire, the willingness, to participate. Shy- 
ness, fear of expressing himself orally before others, must way to 
confidence and poise before the pupil can accomplish much in improving 
abilities and skills that lead to easy and comfortable expression. 

Utile Patricia was timid, shy, self-effacing. Her first attempt to share 
in the conversation occurred when, in a high, sing-song voice she an- 
nounced one morning, “Last night we had pork chops and my sister came 
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dovm 'Aith the baby." This was a (ar cry from a complete statement, yet 
to Patrcia it was important. Questions were asked to encourage Patricia 
to feel that she had made an important contribution: "Did you have mashed 
potatoes with the pork chops"’" "How old is your sister's baby?" "What 
18 the baby's name?" The word nephew was introduced, since the baby 
was Patricia's nephew. 

A shy child was showing a little spool doll which she had made. "I 
made this doll while I was at home sick wiUi a cold,” she said. To the 
children’s comments — “That's cute!” “How did you make it?” “Why did 
you make the hair blue?" — the child was obliged to reply. She had to tell 
how she made the doll and justify the blue hair. In so doing she felt im- 
portant and forgot her shyness. 

Somewhat later in development is the desire to improve in quality of 
expression and the willingness to admit need as well as to seek help in 
conecting mistakes. This development comes gradually under favorable 
classroom conditions. 

Courtesy is closely related to willingness to participate; the attentive, 
friendly class and teacher stimulate the speaker. The courteous speaker 
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does not oRend or alienate his audience. The courteous critic offers sug- 
gestions in a constructive, friendly manner. The courteous listener not 
only keeps quiet but also follows the thought of the speaker and shows 
his attention and interest by asking stimulating questions and making per- 
tinent comments. 

Primary emphasis in the early years is properly placed on what is said — 
on content. The teacher can aid the pupil in forming a habit of saying 
something worthwhile by helping him select a topic within his interest, 
knowledge, and experience. Children need training in choosing good 
topics — such as those which provide opportunities for expressing personal 
feelings — and in avoiding catalogues of events and the trivial and sensa- 
tional. Another consideration in choosing topics is limiting them in scope 
to a single phase — a single experience, incident, idea, or feeling. Sheridan 
says the good topic is “personal, definite, and brief." At times conversation 
will be improved by inclusion of details, so that the whole story is told. 
In the primary grades children tend to follow patterns in their comments 
and talks, and at times confuse fiction and reality; therefore, teachers wisely 
advise children to express their own thoughts and to distinguish between 
the real and the make-believe. 

Emphasis on sticking to the point may well begin early in the grades, 
although gradual grmvth is recognized as a necessity. Primary children 
can give attention to simple sequence by telling things in the order in which 
they occurred. Later, some attention can be given to improving beginning 
and ending sentences. 

The idea that communication involves the expression of a complete 
thought is one of the basic language concepts, and the development of 
the sentence sense is properly stressed. Although many incomplete sen- 
tences are used in informal conversation, complete sentences are conven- 
tional in more formal situations, such as talks and reports. Children should 
early recognize and use sentences; they should be taught to avoid meaning- 
less phrases and sentences loosely joined by ands. The more mature pupils 
in the primary grades can learn to use a variety of sentence constructions. 
They can also make a beginning in learning to choose words that express 
meaning exactly and to avoid trite, owrworked words. 

The basic elements of audibiUty, distinctness, correct pronunciation, 
voice control, and possibly phases of audience contact can be emphasized 
in the primary grades. Baby talk is a not uncommon phenomenon that 
should be corrected by removing the cause. 

Usage should not be emphasized to the detriment of content, but work 
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down with the baby,” This was a far cry from a complete statement, yet 
to Patricia it was important. Que>tions were asked to encourage Patricia 
to feel that she had made an important contribution: “Did you have mashed 
potatoes with the pork chops'*” “How old is your sister's baby?" “What 
IS the baby's name?" The word n<r;7/irB’ was introduced, since the baby 
was Patricia's nephew. 

A shy child was showing a JitlJe spool doll which she had made. “1 
made this doll while I was at home sick with a cold,” she said. To the 
children's comments — "That's cute!” “How did you make it?” “Why did 
you make the hair blue?” — the child was obliged to reply. She had to tell 
how she made the doll and justify the blue hair. In so doing she felt im- 
portant and forgot her shyness. 

Somewhat later in development is the desire to improve in quality of 
expression and the willingness to admit need as well as to seek help in 
correcting mistakes. Th'is development comes gradually under favorable 
classroom conditions. 

Courtesy is closely related to willingness to participate; the attentive, 
friendly class and teacher stimulate the speaker. The courteous speaker 
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does not offend or alienate his audience. The courteous critic offers sug- 
gestions in a constructive, friendly manner. The courteous listener not 
only keeps quiet but also foUo«.s the thought of the speaker and shows 
his attention and interest by asking stimulating questions and making per- 
tinent comments. 

Primary emphasis in the earlj’ years is properly placed on what is said- 
on content. The teacher can aid the pupil in forming a habit of sajing 
something worthwhile by helping him select a topic within his interest, 
knowledge, and experience. Children need training in choosing good 
topics — such as those which pro%-ide opportunities for expressing persona! 
feelings — and in avoiding catalogues of events and the trivial and sensa- 
tional. Another consideration in choosing topics is limiting them in scope 
to a single phase — a single experience, incident, idea, or feeling. Sheridan 
says the good topic is “personal, definite, and brief." At times consersalion 
will be improved by inclusion of details, so that the whole story is told, 
in the primary grades children tend to follow patterns in their comments 
and talks, and at times confuse fiaion and reality; therefore, teachers wisely 
advise children to express their own thoughts and to distinguish between 
the real and the make-believe. 

Emphasis on sticking to the point may well begin early in the grades, 
although gradual growth is recognized as a necessity. Primary childrco 
can gi\T attention to simple sequence by telling things in the order in which 
they occurred. Later, some aueneton can be gj^en to improving beginning 
and ending sentences. 

The idea that communication involxes the expression of a complete 
thought is one of the basic language concepts, and the deseloptnent of 
the sentence sense is properly stressed. Although many incomplete sen- 
tences are used in informal conversation, complete sentences are consTo- 
tional in more formal situations, such as talks and reports. Children should 
early recognize and use sentences; they should be taught to asoid meaBi-, 
less phrases and sentences loosely joined by ands. The more mature 
in the primary grades can learn to use a \-aricty of sentence constnjcticri;. 
They can also make a beginning In learning to choose words that cx -,-,^ 
meaning exactly and to avoid trite, ovxrwoiked words. ^ *' 

The basic elements of audibilil), dbiinctness, correct pronu- y^ ^^ 
voice control, and possibly phases of audience contact can be empijsi^ 
in the primary grades. Baby talk b a not uncommon phenomtaoj 
should be corrected by removing the cause. 

Usage should not be emphasized to the detriment of content, 
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on gross crudities may well begin early, parlfculariy on the use of common 
verbs. The child should ha\e many opportunities to hear the correct form, 
and occasionally incidental correction can be used.* 

The teachers of later grades will naturally locate children in their various 
stages of development and will begin instruction at the proper level. Indi- 
vidual diRerenccs will be noted at all grade levels and the necessary adjust- 
ments made. Specific techniques for later development may include talking 
about pleasant things; avoiding long, tedious accounts; avoiding personali- 
ties; avoiding a change of topics too abruptly; avoiding debates; and talking 
in terms of other people's imcrcsls 

EinphoiM on Specific Obtectnes AUhou^ any language cspericncc in- 
volves the exercise of many abilities and skills, not all of them can be 
stressed at one time It is necesiary to set up specific points of emphasis. 
In discussing Ihe need for specific rather than general objectives. Drown 
and Butterfield say. ' 

Instead of specific language aims, such general aims as the following are 
often given; 

1. Ability to converse easily, agreeably, and cllceiiscly. 

2. Ability to present facts clearly. 

3. Habit of expressing ideas in clear, ready speech. 

4. Ability to express one's thoughts orally to an audience. 

5. Ability to respond eiTectoely to an inquiry. 

Any such general aims may. of course, be factored into a number of specific 
aims. If the primary teacher makes no further analysis of the language teaching 
situation than that she wants the children to improve in conversation, or that 
she hopes they may learn to express their thoughts orally to an audience, there 
will probably be little improvement. Without greater focusing of attention she 
is nor able to plan definite procedures which will make for progress. Her plan 
is vague, and her elTorts ate spread over too broad a field. 

In order to insure progress in such a complex subject as language, the teacher 
should single out for attention one or more specific aims and plan each lesson 
with a definite aim in mind. 

If he has not already done so, the teacher may well make a check list 
of general and specific language goals and make an analysis of the status 
and specific needs of his class and of individual pupiis in relation to the 
broad language experience. The individual-class record sheet is helpful 
in this task. Diagnosis takes the form of observations and informal judg- 

1 R. M. Thomas. a/ Tnich/ng fa rAr r/eaifnrary Sc/ioo/. Longmans, Green 
Si Co . Inc., New York, 1955. p. 228. 

2 Dorothy L. Brown and Marguerite Butterfield. The Teaching of Language In the 
Primary Cradet, The Jfacmitfao Company, New York. 1941. p. 9. Quoted with 
special permission of the publisher. 
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menu of pupils’ perfonnances. The teacher must make a selection of 
specific goals from the analysis, using his best judgment in regard to needs 
and order of treatment. In the statement of objectises above, an attempt 
Vi-as made to suggest an order of emphasis. The wide variability in pupil 
capacity and performance requires that individual goals, as well as class 
goals, be defined. Children should recognize their own needs, possibly 
making individual check lists. Recognition of specific, individual needs 
will be apparent in the way the teacher directs the work and in the con- 
centration of the pupils on specific goals. 

Finding Purposeful Occasions. Children have so many experiences in 
and out of school and they enjoy so much the sharing of real experiences 
that the teacher should never be at a loss for stimulating topics of con- 
versation. Many of these will arise in connection with various curricular 
activities, such as the care of the teeth, a study of how pioneers made 
clothes, the reading of items in current newspapers and magazines, field 
trips, flowers and birds, books, pictures, and music. Others nill arise from 
children's out<f-school interests, such as hobbies, movies, pets, sports, 
and occurrences in the community. In addition to real experiences, in- 
teresting possibilities for later grades are found in imaginary conversations 
among historical and fictional characters, such as between tourist and 
guide in Holland, among representathes of various colonies attending the 
Constitutional Convention, and among representatives of countries in a 
United Nations assembly. 

Materials. Most of the material suitable for stimulating cons-ersation 
will appear naturally as phases of work in other subjects and in school and 
community activities, as suggested by the topics abose.* In certain situa- 
tions, such as in working with children beginning to leam English, objects 
and pictures will provide a basis for vocabulary work and will stimulate 
conversation; but even these will be chosen for their value as sources of 
information in important curricular areas, particularly the social studies 
and nature study. The modern language textbooks, especially those for the 
primary grades, contain pictures for conversation. Pictures are used not 
only to provide topics but also to direct children in developing certain 
bnguage abilities For example, in McKee and Harrison’s second-grade 
book. Let's Talk, a scries of pictures represents narrative episodes in logi- 
cal sequence, designed to develop the idea of organization.* 

» Ahhea B«ry, *r»rerience: the Source of Conununicatlon.'* ChUhood LducatUm. 
February, 1931. 27;27g-:8l. 

'Paul M«Kte and M. Lucile ttaiTMO. Lett T«Il. Itourbion M»Sin Cotnpany, 
Boiton. 1936. PP- 
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on gross crudities may well begin early, particufarly on the use of common 
verbs. The child should have many opportunities to hear the correct form, 
and occasionally incidental correction can be used.* 

The teachers of later grades will naturally locate children in their various 
stages of development and will begin instruction at the proper level. Indi- 
vidual differences will be noted at all grade levels and the necessary adjust- 
ments made. Specific techniques for later development may include talking 
about pleasant things; avoiding long, tedious accounts; avoiding personali- 
ties; avoiding a change of topics too abruptly; avoiding debates; and talking 
m terras of other people's interests. 

Einphasis on Specific Obteaives, Although any language experience in- 
volves the exercise of many abilities and skills, not all of them can be 
stressed at one lime It is necessary to set up specific points of emphasis. 
In discussing the need for specific rather than general objectives, Brown 
and Butterfield say. ’ 

Instead of specific language aims, such general aims as the following arc 
often given; 

1. Ability to converse easily, agreeably, and effectively. 

2. Ability to present facts clearly. 

3. Habit of expressing ideas m clear, ready speech. 

4. Ability to express one's thoughts orally to on audience. 

5. Ability to respond etTeetiveiy to an inquiry. 

Any such general aims may, of course, be factored into a number of specific 
aims. If the primary teacher makes no further analysis of the language teaching 
situation than that she warns the children to improve in conversation, or that 
she hopes they may learn to express their thoughts orally to an audience, there 
Will probably be little improvement. Without greater focusing of attention she 
is not able to plan definite procedures which will make for progress. Her plan 
is vague, and her efforls arc spread over too broad a field. 

In order to insure progress in such a complex subject as language, the teacher 
should Single out for attention one or more specific aims and plan each lesson 
with a definite aim in mind. 

If he has not already done so, the teacher may well make a check list 
of general and specific language goals and make an analysis of the status 
and specific needs of his class and of individual pupils in relation to the 
broad language experience. The indivlduat-^ss record sheet is helpful 
in this task. Diagnosis fakes the form of observations and Informal judg- 

*R. M. Thomas, tVays of Teaching in the Efementary 5cfiooI, Longmans, Green 
& Co . Inc,, New York, 1955, p. 218. 

2 Dorothy L. Brown and Marguerite ButferfieM, The Teaching of Language in the 
Primary Crades, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941, p 9. Quoted with 
special permission of the publisher. 
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menu of pupils’ performances. The teacher must maVe a selection of 
specific goals from the analysis, using his best judgment in regard to needs 
and order of treatment. In the statement of objectives above, an attempt 
was made to suggest an order of emphasis. The wide variability in pupil 
capacity and performance requires that individual goals, as well as class 
goals, be defined. Children should recognize their own needs, possibly 
making individual check lists. Recognition of specific, individual needs 
will be apparent in the way the teacher directs the work and in the con- 
centration of the pupUs on specific goals. 

Finding Purposeful Occasions. Children have so many experiences in 
and out of school and they enjoy so much the sharing of real experiences 
that the teacher should never be at a loss for stimulating topics of con- 
versation. Many of these will arise in connection with various curricular 
activities, such as the care of the teeth, a study of how pioneers made 
clothes, the reading of items in current newspapers and magazines, field 
trips, flowers and birds, books, pictures, and music. Others will arise from 
children’s out-of>school interests, such as hobbies, movies, pets, sports 
and occurrences in the community. In addition to real experiences in. 
tcresting possibilities for later grades are found in imaginary conversations 
among historical and fictional characters, such as between tourist and 
guide in Holland, among representatives of various colonies attending the 
Constitutional Convention, and among representatives of countries in a 
United Nations assembly. 

Materials. Most of the material suitable for stimulating conversation 
will appear naturally as phases of work in other subjects and in school and 
community activities, as suggested by the topics above.* In certain situa- 
tions, such as in working with children beginning to learn English, objects 
and pictures will provide a basis for vocabulary work and will stimulate 
contcrsalion; but even these will be chosen for their value as sources of 
information in important curricular areas, particularly the social studies 
and nature study. The modem language textbooks, especially those for the 
primary grades, contain pictures for conversation. Pictures arc used not 
only to provide topics but also to direct children in developing certahj 
language abilities. For example, in McKee and Harrison's second-grj^ 
book, Let's Talk, a scries of pictures represents narratbe episodes infoo;, 
cal sequence, designed to develop ihc idea of organization.* 

•Althea Beery, “Fvpencnce: the Source of Coinmunicatton.“ ChilJhi>oJ Ltlueet, 
February, 1951. * 

•Paul McKee anJ M. Lucile Marrivon, Left Tati, Houghton Miffun 
Boston. 19J6, rp- 20-21. ' ~ 
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Processes in Conversaiton. A suitable procedure for handting conver- 
sation experiences, in either a sin^e lesson or in a series of lessons, is the 
following. ' 

1. Set up a present, worthy occasion. 

2. Encourage informal participation. 

3. As the period progresses, call attention to the elTectivc contributions, and 
list some of the important standards. 

4 Have each child select an important goal for himself. 

5 Take time to prepare for further participation. 

6 Proceed with the experience, evaluating each child's performance in terms 
of achievement toward his own goals. 

The present, worthy occasion is one naturally arising in some phase of 
the work, as suggested above under the headings Finding Purposeful Occa- 
sions, and Materials, or one especially set up by the teacher for the purpose 
of inducing conversation. The teacher may relate a personal experience; 
for example, he may tell about the unusual behavior of a squirrel which 
he saw that morning, and asfc. “Have any of you had similar experiences 
in observing the interesting and unusual behavior of animals?*’ Another 
topic may be a recent assembly program; “Did you,” asks the teacher, 
“enjoy the program? What did you like about it?” The show-and-lell period 
in the primary grades is productive of spontaneous talk. “Plans for the 
Summer” is a pertinent topic as the vacation period approaches. 

Hatfield, in the preceding reference, suggests that children should be 
permitted to engage in the language experience at once, without preliminary 
instruction in goals, ways, and means. As the conversation period pro- 
gresses and as interest builds up, the time arrives when attention may be 
momentarily diverted from subject matter to ways of carrying on the con- 
versation It will be observed by the pupils that some contributions are 
belter than others. Points appropriate to the grade and maturity of the 
pupils are then discussed and possibly listed on the board. The teacher 
uses his discretion in guiding the children to choose a few key points of 
major importance. The enjoyment of the experience for its own sake is 
not to be lost in overconcem with technicalities. Properly handled, the 
instructional phase will add to, rather than detract from, the enjoyment 
and satisfaction pupils derive from good performance." 

It may be assumed that work on conversation wilt continue for some 
time, in either consecutive or discrete periods. The listing of general goals 

» W. W. Hatfield. An ExptntiKt Curriculum in English, AppletonCentury-Crofl5. 
Jnc.. New York, 1935, pp. 135-136. 

» National Council of Teachers of English, Commission on the English Curriculum. 
T/ie English Lcnfiiaje .4rM. Appleton Century.CTofts. Inc., New York. 1952, p 310. 
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in the early phases of the work wUl be foltosved by analyzing individual 
contributions and by noting individual goals for improvement. In prepara- 
tion for participation and in the experienn itself children will profit from 
concentrating on their individual goals. The caution regarding the limita- 
tion of the number of goals for any one child is worth repeating. Efforts 
toward improvement and evidence of improvement should be looked for 
and rewarded with favorable comment and possibly with checking on a 
record sheet. Improvement in total performance, not simply in a single 
ability or skill, should be observed; participation should not become merely 
a practice exercise for the development of skills and abilities. 

The teacher will exercise judgment in the nature and amount of running 
comments and suggestions for improvement. Occasionally a timely sug- 
gestion, when an immediate need is felt, is very helpful. Generally, children 
should not be interrupted; at the conclusion of a contribution, specific 
suggestions for improvement may be in order, such as the correct pro- 
nunciation of a common word or the correction of a gross crudity of usage. 
Possibly having a word or correct form repealed by the child or by the 
class w'ill not detract from the free exchange of ideas. The nature and 
amount of incidental practice wiU be determined tn considerable part by 
the temperament of the individual child and class. 

In the report of the lesson that follows, some good points are illustrated: 
selecting a topic of interest to the children, sticking to the point, and al* 
lowing only one person to talk at a lime. The lesson is reported by Vera 
L. ^^'hite, third grade, Del Paso Heights, California. 

A flood at Yuba City provided an opportunity to bepn a unit on water 
transportation by means of an informal conversation lesson. One little 
boy during a sharing period told the class that bb father had been at Yuba 
City to help rescue people. The conversation started from this story. 

John: My dad offered to go up and help save some of those people. A man 
called him on the phone and told him to get someone else to go with him. 
so he did. 

Dmo: Was he a life saver in the coast guard? 

JOHN: Well, he used to be, but he isn’t now. He just wanted to help. 

KAREN: Did he go right up to the bouses and get the people out? 

JOHN: Yes, because many people were on i<^ of their tables and even on top 
of their houses try ing to get saved. 
teachcr: Were any other kinds of boats used in the flood? 

John: My dad said they used some kind of rubber boat that was used in the 
last war. 

FR.SSK: What kind of boat did your dad have? 

John: He had a motor boat. It has a motor on the back that is run by gas. It 
has a thing that goes round and round and it makes the boat go. 
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luDiE Did >our dad get wet? 

John; Sure, but he didn’t care. 

TEACHER Did anyone else go to see the flood? Was anything else used to save 
those people’ 

PATRICIA The helicopters worked all day and night. My mother said some people 
fell out of the baskets when they were being rescued. 
teacher: That is right. Some of the helicopters did not have good baskets to 
pull the people up in. Connie just came from Hawaii a few days ago. Would 
you like to tell us how you came across the ocean? 

CONNIE: I didn't come on a boat. 1 came on an airplane. 

CHILDREN, Was it fuD? Were you scared? How Jong did it take you? I would 
like to do that, etc. 

TEACHER. Wc are all talking at once, and we decided that it was better for only 
one person to talk at a time. (Connie was very new to the class and did 
not want to answer all of their questions.) 

TEACHER: Let’s luten to some other pupils who have been ia boats, 

FREDDIE. I came from England in a big ship. 1 was quite little but it was a great 
big ship. 

HOWARD: 1 rode along the Sacramento River in a boat they called — I can’t 
remember the name of it. 
frank: Was it a yacht? 

HOWARD: Yes, that’s what they called it. It had a cabin in it. It drug another 
boat behind it. 

teacher: We are going to have a good time in learning about the many kinds 
of boats that are used in transporting people and goods across the water. 
teacher: I liked the way you boys and girls talked today. I am sure that every- 
one heard you. Should we make a list of the things you would like to learn 
about boats? Let’s use complete sentences that say only one thing, so that 
we can make our meaning clear. 

Other Problems. Other problems confront (he teacher in handling con- 
versation. It is desirable, in the first place, to work for an informal type 
of situation. In order to get free expression, it b necessary to reduce self- 
consciousness. This condition is achieved largely by the attitude assumed 
and by the handling of the work by the teacher, and includes such matters 
as suitable topics, freedom in pupil choice of topics and in participation, 
friendly and helpful criticisms, and expressions of appreciation. The seat- 
ing of the pupils in a compact, social group is a factor also; the children 
should face one another, and the teacher should participate as a member 
of the group. Contributing from a sitting position adds to the informality.’ 

Stimulating the shy child and tactfully restraining the garrulous one 
present problems. Timid children appreciate and respond to attention and 

T National Council of Teacher* of En^h. Commission on the English Curriculum, 
Language Arts lor Today's Children, Appletoo-Century-Crofts, Inc.. New York, 
1954, p. 125. 
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approval. The teacher will encourage the shy child by inviting participa- 
tion but not by forcing it. The garrulous child may be restrained by sug- 
gesting that everyone should have his turn, by neglecting to notice im- 
perious hand waving, and by advising the child to be brief and to the point. 

In one primary grade it was the practice several times a week to invite 
any child who wanted to take part in conversation to bring his chair and 
join the group at the front of the room. The teacher gave the signal by 
arranging several chairs in the morning. As the children came in and ob- 
served the chair arrangement, they knew It meant a conversation period, 
and anyone who wanted to tell something joined the group. Others took 
books or busied themselves otherwise. It was an adult situation. No hands 
were raised, but each child strove to be courteous, to be a good listener, 
and to speak plainly, concisely, and interestingly. 

In the general sharing and pooling of ideas during an informal conversa- 
tion period, shy children who will not talk from the isolation of their seats 
will usually contribute; voices do not have to be raised, and the pupils feel 
a sense of protection from the physical nearness of the other children. The 
loquacious child has to learn that he must listen or he cannot join the group. 
In this situation the teacher may gel veiy close to the children and leant 
much about the interests of the group; recurring crudities of usage may be 
easily noted, and sometimes gross bits of misinformation are brought to 
light and explained. 

The judicious use of criticism by the teacher is effective. Approval of 
worthy effort is also always in order; such approval does not necessarily 
have to be for superior levels only, but for any work that is good for a 
particular pupil. The heartiness of the approval should be adapted to the 
temperament of die particular child. At times, ignoring obvious faults is 
necessary to avoid hurting and discouraging an extremely shy child. The 
value of class criticism is open to question. Group approval is a vital force 
in classroom behavior, but the offering of discriminating criticism is some- 
thing that challenges even the mature and wise teacher. Some teachers 
feel that children, particularly in the primary grades, are not ready for 
that responsibility. %\’hen such critical comment is permitted, children 
should be inducted gradually into its use; it should be definitely limited 
in scope. Other teachers report favorable results from the use of some 
class criticisms. Observing the effects of class criticism on a particular class 
should give the teacher the answer. 

For various reasons, the class is sometimes divided into several small 
groups for conversation. These groups provide opportunities for general 
participation, which, however, cannot be closely guided; and they simplify 
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ihe social situation for the shy child Teacher direction may be given to 
group work by preliminaiy discussions and by reports in a checkup period 
following group work Sometimes selected groups demonstrate for the 
whole class. 

DISCUSSION 

Definition. Discussion unquestionably occupies a key position in the 
total school program, as weli as a prominent place in adult activities. It 
is a means for learning in much of the work in social studies, nature study, 
health, arithmetic, and art, and in school and life activities. Discussion in 
essence is problem solving, the effort to reach an important understanding 
by cooperative class thinking. Discussion differs from conversation in that 
it has a definite purpose or goal. The goal in much of (he work is apparent 
to the pupils as well as to the teacher. In the sooiJed informal discussion 
of the primar)’ grades, the goal is apparent to the teacher but possibly not 
so apparent to the pupils. The procedure is a contbimition of conversafioft 
and the more rigid procedure of discussion. This type of discussion is 
transitional or hybrid. Children need guidance in the processes of reason- 
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ing, and they need direct, positive help in setting up problems and in 
working out logical solutions. Appropriate situations and problems arise 
in many activities oi the school day-* 

Discussion should be distinguished from argument. In discussion the 
goal is the honest attainment of knowledge; in arguing, the purpose is 
to defend a position or conclusion already reached by the participant. Dis- 
cussion should lead to new and belter understanding: arguing merely 
strengthens the convictions of the participants in the soundness of their 
own original positions. In discussion there is an open-minded search for 
all the facts; in argument, facts not supporting a favored position are care- 
fully ignored. 

Key Objectives. The general language objectives apply in discussion as 
in conversation and other language activities. These objectives arc basic 
and important, and provide the teacher with possible points of attack and 
emphasis. They are reviewed above under Conversation, but omitted here 
to save space. It will suffice here to consider the key objectives which 
distinguish discussion from consersatioo, in emphasis if not in kind. The 
clue to distinguishing the key objectives in discussion is found in its purpose, 
i.e., arriving at a sound understanding or conclusion. 

In the first place, there must be a definite problem before the class. 
Setting the problem will be the responsibility of the teacher in the lower 
grades; but progressively through (be grades, the pupils will assume re- 
sponsibility and gain some ability in selling up specific problem goals for 
discussion. The problem may require exact definition. A second matter 
for emphasis is sticking to the point. A certain amount of freedom to 
change the topic in conversation is permissible, and even desirable, because 
it adds variety and novelty. In discussion, however, diverging from the 
point is a waste of time; sticking to the point has purpose and value be- 
cause it provides opportunity for acquiring an important ability in thinking 
and speaking. The third point concerns tactful disagreement. Differences of 
opinion are bound to occur — concerning facts, the interpretation of facts, 
and the drawing of conclusions. An attitude of trying to see the other 
person's point of view and of toleration for a different point of view should 
be cultivated in all situations involving disagreements. The form as well 
as the spirit of expressing disagreements is important. In discussion, in 
the fourth place, there should be respect for authority. Pupils need to 
discriminate between sources and to respect the statements and conclu- 

•M. R. Tfabue and others. Tea€hing Lanpuge in the Elementary School, Forty- 
third Yearbook. National Society for the &udy of Education, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. 19-4-1. part II, p, 64. 
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defeat the dual purposes of learning something and of developing the tech- 
niques and habits of orderly, democratic group behavior. Setting up an 
organization after the pattern of adult organizations and using adult pro- 
cedures tend to lend dignity and preserve order. But the teacher at times 
may have to perform the functions of a fim but friendly moderator. 

Implied in the discussion above is the idea that the class will work as 
a unit However, discussion groups and other subdivisions such as round 
tables, panels, and forums may be used to advantage. These variations will 
appeal to pupils and teachers in the upper grades because they add variety 
and training in adult procedures. 

Example of Discussion, Grade 5 or 6 * 

Situation 

Time has been lost by pupils wandering from the point in the discussion of 
problems in the social studies. The class is a superior class, accustomed to par- 
ticipate freely in discussions and to lake responsibility for leadership. The 
teacher previously has developed the idea of sticking to the point and has 
directed class practice lessons. This iesson is a follow-up. 

Objeetive 

To improve ability to stick to the point in class discussions. 

Preparation 

The teacher wrote on the board three problems growing out of the study of 
Mexico; 

1. Why are the Mexicans poor now when they once had many rich mines? 

2. How has the United States helped Mexico? 

3. What is Mexico doing /or her people today? 

The teacher appointed a capable child to act as a discussion leader on each of 
the three problems. A research period was given, during which each child 
learned something about each problem. 

Procedure 

1. If possible, a circle is formed, so that everyone can see and hear each mem- 
ber of the group. 

2. The teacher announces the discusaon lesson and has the pupils recall the 
need for sticking to the pmnl. 

3. The discussion leader of problem 1 announces his problem and begins the 
discussion by commenting on it or by telling a few of the facts about it. He 
asks whether there is something that can be added or whether there is a ques- 
tion. He has been instructed previously to try to bring everyone into the dis- 
cussion and to pick up the discus^ when it drags. The leader must not 
» Contnbuted by Miss Sadie Irwin, Fresno city schools, Fresno, Calif. 
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interrupt unless members arc jetting anay from the topic. The leader can 
use various procedures to bring the class back to the problem, such as: 

a. Ask the speaker or the class whether the discussion is on the topic. 

b. Reread the topic under discussion. 

c. Ask any member of the group to rise to a point of order when a speaker 
wanders from the topic. 

d. Encourage any member of the group when in doubt to ask whether the 
speaker is sticking to the point. 

e. Enter the discussion at the first opportunity and by comments or ques- 
tions bring the speaker or the class back to the topic. 

/. Keep a running memorandum on the board of the points made. 

4. When the discussion of the first problem has been concluded, the problem 
is restated by the leader and a conclusion as to whether it was properly solved 
is drawn by the class 

5. Through the guidance of the leader, there is a group evaluation of (he class 
impfovement in sticking to the point. 

6. The two remaining problems arc handled in the same way. Improvement 
in sticking to the point being noted at the conclusion of the discussion of 
each problem. 

FolJow-up 

The class is divided into four or five groups, and each group prepares and 
engagn in a group discussion of a tt^ic. giving special attention to sticking to 
the point. The teacher moves from group to group, advising and guiding as 
need arises. 

TEIEPHONINC 

Telephoning, of coutsc. is not an experience common to school life. 
Wc generally train pupils for the use of the telephone in the home rather 
than in the school. 

Specific Objectives. Training pupils in use of the telephone provides 
opportunities for the cultivation of certain desirable social attitudes and 
understandings and for the development of important abilities and skills. 
They include the following: 

1. Formulale the message or inquiry concisely before making the call. 

2. Give >our name and state the purpose of the call. 

J. Identify )our$clf in answering a call. 

•1. Spe^sk cfcar/y atrJ dtitfttcrly. 

The use of a party line poses problems of courtesy. A person makes sure 
that the line is clear before making a call, and he hangs up promptly when 
he finds the line in use. 
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Speech and hnguigs objectives indude brevity, pointedness, speaking 
dibtinctiy and slowly, and using a well-modulated tone of voice. In addi- 
tion, certain other specific techniques must be learned: using the directory 
to find nutnbeis, getting central or dialing, care of the instrument and its 
hygienic use, and making out-of-town calls. 

Situations. Since situations in telephoning are generally situations out- 
side the school, (he situation that is set up for learning in the school is 
usually a recalled or imaginary situation, adapted to the level of maturity 
of the pupils. The situations represent social uses and include: 

). Calling mother to see whether one can visit a friend 

2. Receiving a message for some other member of the family 

3. Making an emergency call to a doctor 

4. Reporting a fire 

5. Ordering groceries 

6. Extending an invitation 

7. Expressiog thanks for a favor 

Processes. The processes are similar to those for other types of oral 
communication but require certain modifications. First, the occasion for 
using the telephone may be created by recalling the uses of the telephone 
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in the home or possibly by setting up a situation where a pupil must make 
a particular call for himself or for the class. Second, opportunity for dis- 
cussion is provided, adapted to the particular purpose and to the grade 
level. In the discussion, a toy telephone is useful for study and demonstra- 
tion. Listing steps of procedure may help. Third, selected pupils may carry 
on typical, imaginary conversations before the class. Fourth, there should 
be evaluaUon of specific points by the class. This demonstration and prac- 
tice work continues. As a follow-up, the pupils may make calls at home 
and report experiences to the class, noting good and bad practices. Espe- 
cially bad practices may be highlighted by dramatization or monologue. 
A representative of the telephone company may explain and demonstrate, 
or the class may take a trip to the telephone exchange. Thus, discussion, 
demonstration, dramatization, and reporting are the basic procedures of 
instruction. 

MEfTINGS 

Meetings have a place, even if not a prominent one, in the school life 
of children and, of course, in adult life as well. Training in organl«d group 
behavior not only contributes to the effectiveness of the children's voluntary, 
cooperative enterprises but also sets up situations in which there is a 
definite and immediate need for certain types of social behavior and lan- 
guage abilities. The training received in meeting techniques should carry 
over into other types of group situations involving discussion. 

Specific Objectives. Pupil participation in meetings gives point and 
emphasis to many of the language abilities and skills, particularly those 
of discussion, and in addition involves certain parliamentary procedures. 
Specific social objectives in the latter area include gaining the attention 
of and addressing the chairman, making a motion, discussing a motion, 
seconding a motion, amending a motion, calling for a vote to end unduly 
prolonged debate, voting, choosing officers, presiding, acting as secretary or 
treasurer, presenting reports, observing order of business, delaying action 
for further consideration, and adjourning. 

Specific language and speech techniques concern such matters as hav- 
ing a point and sticking to it, speaking at the proper time, giving con- 
vincing reasons for a proposal, organizing ideas and presenting them with 
clarity and directness, proposing tactful disagreement, avoiding personali- 
ties, and speaking clearly and forcefully. 

Situotions. Situations should be natural ones growing out of the organ- 
ized activities of the children, including class, student council, and club 
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Speech and language objectives include brevity, pointedness, speaking 
distinctly and slo\\ly, and using a well-modulated tone of voice. In addi- 
tion, certain other specific techniques must be learned: using the directory 
to find numbers, getting central or dialing, care of the instrument and its 
hygienic use, and making out-of-town calls. 

Situations. Since situations in telephoning are generally situations out- 
side the school, the situation that is set up for learning in the school is 
usually a recalled or imaginary situation, adapted to the level of maturity 
of the pupils The situations represent social uses and include: 

1. Calling mother to see s^hethcr one can visit a friend 

2 Receiving a message for some other member of the family 

3. Making an emergency call to a doctor 

4 Reporting a fire 

5. Ordering groceries 

6. Ewetidmg an invitation 

7. Expressing thanks for a favor 

Processes. The processes are similar to those for other types of oral 
communication but require certain modifications. First, the occasion for 
using the telephone may be created by recalling the uses of the telephone 
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in the home or possibly by setting up a situation where a pupil must make 
a particular call for himself or for the class. Second, opportunity for dis- 
cussion is provided, adapted to the particular purpose and to the grade 
level. In the discussion, a toy telephone is useful for study and demonstra- 
tion. Listing steps of procedure may help. Third, selected pupils may carry 
on typical, imaginary conversations before the class. Fourth, there should 
be evaluation of specific points by the class. This demonstration and prac- 
tice vvork continues. As a follow-up, the pupils may make calls at home 
and report experiences to the class, noting good and bad practices. Espe- 
cially bad practices may be highlighted by dramatization or monologue. 
A representative of the telephone company may explain and demonstrate, 
or the class may take a trip to the telephone exchange. Thus, discussion, 
demonstration, dramatization, and reporting are the basic procedures of 
instruction. 

MEETINGS 

Meetings have a place, even if not a prominent one, in the school life 
of children and, of course, in adult life as well. Training in organized group 
behavior not only contributes to the effectiveness of the children's voluntary, 
cooperative enterprises but aUo sets up situations in which there is a 
definite and immediate need for certain types of social behavior and lan- 
guage abilities. The training received in meeting techniques should carry 
over into other types of group situations involving discussion. 

SpeciRc Objectives. Pupil participation in meetings gives point and 
emphasis to many of the language abilities and skills, particularly those 
of discussion, and in addition involves certain parliamentary procedures. 
Specific social objectives in the latter area include gaining the attention 
of and addressing the chairman, making a motion, discussing a motion, 
seconding a motion, amending a motion, calling for a vole to end unduly 
prolonged debate, voting, choosing officers, presiding, acting as secretary or 
treasurer, presenting reports, observing order of business, delaying action 
for further consideration, and adjourning. 

Specific language and speech techniques concern such matters as hav- 
ing a point and slicking to it, speaking at the proper time, giving con- 
vincing reasons for a proposal, organizing ideas and presenting them with 
clarity and directness, proposing tactful disagreement, avoiding personali- 
ties, and speaking clearly and forcefully. 

Vituat'ions. Situations should be natural ones growing out of the organ- 
ized activities of the children, including class, student council, and club 
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meetings Need and desire for improved handling o{ the activities pro- 
vide the motives for the language lesson. 

Processes. The general procedure for directing oral communication ex- 
periences applies very well to the handling of meetings. The occasion, of 
course, is provided by some school jictiviiy. Participation follows im- 
mediately, or if the teacher feels that it is necessary, he leads in a pre- 
liminary consideration of organization and procedure. It the meeting 
proceeds in an effective, orderly manner, the pupils are allowed to con- 
tinue without intenuption. Otherwise, time is taken out for providing the 
needed instruction and guidance. Children should be thoroughly conscious 
of the immediate purpose — which is to secure well-planned, reasoned ac- 
tion — and of the value of learning useful parliamentary procedures. They 
should experience the satisfaction of, and gain confidence from, noting and 
checking progress in both areas. They should bear responsibility in pro- 
portion to their maturity and capabilities. 

A third grade organized a book club and then nominated and elected 
the following officers: president, vice-president, and secretary. The pupils 
decided that the duty of the secretary was to write down the title of each 
book reported, its author, and the name of the child reporting it. This 
information was later printed on a large chart which hung on the wail and 
was used by the group as a reference when the pupils wanted to draw 
books from the library. The club met every Tuesday for one-half hour. 
The following is a stenographic report of a part of the fourth meeting: 

PRESIDENT (Alter taking her place at the front of the room); The Book Club 
will now open. How many have books to report? Neil, do you want to 
report firsi? 

NEIL (Coming to front of room)-. I read a book. Cinder the Cm. The author 
is Miriam Blamon Huber. There a« seven chapters. The story's quite good. 
I think. It's about a cat. 
president; Are there any questions? 
child: Is it real interesting'’ 
neil; I thought so. 
child: Are the pictures colored? 
neil: Yes, black and yettow. They’re quite good. 
child; Is it a true story? 
neil: No. 

child; Is it easy Id read? 
neil: Yes. 

president: How many would like this book on our list? 

{The ntaionty votes for it and the secretary records it.) 
president: Who else has a book to report? Jack! 

JACK (Coming to front of room) : I read a story about Teeny Weeny Town. 
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1 can't remember the name of the author, but HI bring it tomorrow. It’s 
about what they make their stuff out of. 
child: What stuff? 

jkck: Well, the top of the ketchup bottle was used for a washtub. The char- 
acters are a dunce, a policeman, a Chinaman — 

CHILD (Interrupting): Aw. that comes in the paper. It's a comic. 

president: Any questions? 

child: Did you get it al the public library? 

jack: Yes. lt‘s not a comic. 

child: Are the pictures colored? 

jack: Some of them. 

child: Is it hard to read? 

jack: Yes. for me. Majbe some of you could read it belter. 

(Class votes this booL on the list.) 
president: Grant, do jou want to report? 

grant: I read two books. One was Old Mother II Vs/ Wind. It’s about Old 
Mother West Wind and all her people — Reddy Fox. Johnny Chuck. Jimmy 
Skunk, Billy Mink, and all of them. They all get into mischief. They're 
all the little people of the forest. Jimmy Skunk steals eggs (chuckles) and 
that’s funny. The author is Thornton \V. Burgess. U’s very exciting at 
the end. 

president: Are there any questions? 
child: Is it hard to read? 
grant: No, 

child: Did you get it from the shelf? 

CRA.ST: Yes. 

child: Are there pictures? 

grant: Yes, black and white, and they're on slippery paper. 
president: How many want that book on the list? 

(Majority votes for It.) 

grant: My other book was Our Farm DoHes by a man named Hamer. It tells 
all about farm animals and their babies. Tells how they're first bom and 
all about them. The boy's name is Johnny. He lives at the farm too. 
president: Questions? 
child: Is it true? 
grant: It could be. 
child; Arc there pictures? 
cr-ant: Yes. 

child: Is it hard to read? 
grant: No, not very. 

PRESIDENT: IXi you want lhal book on the list? 

(Majority wants it.) 

These reports were, of course, s-cry immature, but the children were 
struggling with the problem of telling something about the story without 
telling the story itself, which is something of a problem even for adults. 
Their experience with chapter books bad been xerj limited. They had only 
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a few stock questions, and repfics in some rases were git-en without much 
thought. There were few inquiries about content. It was, however, the 
children's own club, and they were very senous about it. They ran it them- 
selves, and even the slowest readers were interested and reported easy 
books from time to time Usually the question “Is it hard to read? ’ came 
from some slow reader, and the reply was given in terms of the reporting 
child's capacity The teacher fell that she could sec progress from week to 
week in interest, in the number of children who wanted to report, and in 
the quality of the reports She saw definite improvement and interest in 
reading. The day before the weekly book club meeting children were so 
anxious to finish a book to report that it was not unusual for some pupils 
to prefer to read during the art or game period. It was felt for this reason 
alone that the project was worthwhile. Other goals and accomplishments 
of pupils included greater case and poise before the class when reporting; 
speaking distinctly; speaking in sentences; vocabulary growth; ability to 
answer questions and take criticism; and. of course, greater discrimination in 
the choice of books and increased enjoyment of good books. In addition to 
all these points, the project afforded excellent training in sticking to the 
point, being a good listener, not repeating a question, not wasting time, and 
participating in simple pathamemary procedures. 

IISTENINO 

Listening as an art is not new in the history of man's cultural develop- 
ment- Long before he learned written forms, man communicated his 
thoughts orally to someone who listened and who handed them on to 
someone else. Throughout history masses of people have been swayed by 
listening. 

The importance of listening as a language ability, however, is a very 
recent discovery; so recent, in fact, that it has not yet materially affected 
classroom practices. The aWlity has been taken for granted, apparently 
under an assumption that as the child matures mentally he acquires with- 
out conscious effort facility in listening, or that listening facility is ac- 
quired as a by-product of other language experiences. U is now apparent 
that the child does not learn to listen well cither by growing up or through 
casual experiences. The child does not necessarily learn how to lUten by 
listening. The teacher now proposes to do something about it.'« 

** an'Ileanung.’* Journal ol education. Jatiu- 

ary. 1956, 33:212-216. 
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listenin0 tn Life. A strong case can be made for the changed emphasis 
on listening by observing the place it has in the development of the child 
and in life today. The child's first language is a listening experience. He 
gains his first ordered knowledge of the world through the spoken word, 
and the spoken word provides channels for his thinking and patterns of 
expression. Learning by hearing continues to be the chief means of learning 
in the preschool and early school years. Parents use oral communication to 
give children information about food, dress, manners, and playmates. In- 
spirational talks on moral values constitute a large part of religious edu- 
cation. Play activities in peer groups are carried on largely by means of 
conversation and discussion. Thousands of words a day are poured into 
children’s ears by radio and television. In sum, the dominance of oral com- 
munication is paralleled by the companion activity of listening. 

listening in School. As teachers we have too readily assumed that chil- 
dren naturally learn to listen just as they learn to walk and talk. Now, 
bombarded as we are by radio and television, which have shifted interest 
and emphasis away from reading to a considerable extent, we suddenly 
realize that a large percentage of our children do not listen with com- 
prehension, or discrimination, nor are they able to appreciate or evaluate 
what they hear. Listening habits are important. Listening is as much an 
intake skill as reading. Both requite active participation. Listening com- 
prehension is very closely related to reading comprehension, usage, and 
other language abilities. 

Kinds of Listening. Several kinds of listening can be identified: (1) 
simple listening — telephone conversation, chatting with friends; (2) dis- 
criminative listening — animal and traffic sounds, identifying birds by songs, 
changes in the teacher’s voice to express mood; (3) listening for relaxa- 
tion — poetry, stories, records; (4) listening for information — announce- 
ments, answers to questions, listing of ideas; (5) listening to organize 
ideas — putting together material from several sources, discussing findings, 
summarizing, distinguishing points made in a speech, illustrating a point; 
(6) critical listening — analyzing the purpose of a speaker in discussion, 
controveny, talk or sermon, and reco^izing bias, emotion, exa^eration, 
propaganda, perplexity, irritation, etc.; (7) creative listening in the en- 
joyment of music, pictures, drama — listening to and dramatizing stories, 
expressing thoughts or feeling in own words, getting from a movie an idea 
for creative writing. 

Teaching listening. The question arises. How can young children be 
taught to listen intelligently? Without realizing it, many teachers have a 
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thought and associating ideas, and it can be taught. Association of ideas, 
recall, recognition, and retention are important in the development of a 
good memorj’. These abilities should be taught, not as separate under- 
takings, but as a part of daily t^'ork. Ses'cral means of cultivating memory 
are noted: 

The teacher can discuss v.i\h the children vivid word pictures or sensory 
impressions. A list of colorful and dramatically descriptive words can be 
listed and the children asked to repeat and use them. Vocabulary building is 
important here because one must have words with which to describe what 
one remembers. In a talk about a hard windstorm, the third-grade children 
listed words that describe (1 ) the kinds of winds they heard: breeze, hur- 
ricane, cyclone, tornado; (2) sounds the winds made: howling, whistling, 
roaring, humming, singing, moaning, screeching; and (3) what the wind 
does: breaks trees, makes static on radio, blows hats off, blows clouds, 
makes windows chatter, males waves In the river, rattles shutters, makes 
dust storms, shakes the house, piles snow in drifts. 

There is also the old familiar game of having children enumerate all 
the articles on a table. Several articles relate to clothing — pins, caps, etc.; 
several represent food; several show building materials. The children are 
shown bow to organize the articles into groups. Training in organization 
can be provided aUo by having children select related words from a list 
of miscellaneous words on the blackboard. 

In the Directions game, the teacher gives children three simple direc- 
tions to follow such as, "Go to the cupboard; take a piece of yellow chalk; 
and hop to your seat.” Directions should be given slowly but should not be 
repealed. 

In the music period, the teacher asks the class listening to a record to 
hold up one, two, or three fingers to show the number of instruments or 
voices they hear. At the end they tell the kinds of instruments they heard. 

In music also, children can be taught to hear music in the rhythm of 
working machinery — a steam shovel, bulldozer, vacuum cleaner, motor 
idling, washing machine. They can make up tunes for the sounds they hear. 

The teacher can ^ve a simple message to a child and see whether he 
can deliver the message correctly to someone else in the class. 

PupUs should understand that w'c spend more lime listening than we do 
talking, and we gain more infonnation that way than any other. It we 
do not listen carefully we do not get accurate information and repeating in- 
formation incorrectly often makes trouble for ourselves and for others. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Observe a conversation period in school; note strengths and wcaVjiesscs. 

Ust reasonable goals for the class. . i j t 

2. Observe childrens spontaneous conversations outside school and eval- 
uate. Do the same for aduUs. Compare 

3. Make a list of goals and standards for discussion at a particular grade level. 

4. Determine by inquiry and observation children’s experiences in using a 
telephone in and out of school. 

5. List specific suggestions (or improving one oral communication experi- 
ence. using this chapter and other sources. 

6. What is good listening in a specific situation such as listening to a re- 
source person or to a radio or TV program? List the characteristics. 

7. Sketch a plan for teaching one o( the oral communication experiences. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Written Communication 


Letters and mvitatlons are likely to be the first kind of purposeful written 
language experiences in v,hich children engage, aside from their signatures 
on written exercises and from labels and titles identifying pictures, objects, 
and written exercises. Defore written work Is begun, oral language has been 
used in and out of school for years as a means of communication. The 
children have built up a store of communicative experiences and ideas, and 
they have acquired the vocabulary, control of the sentence, and various 
other abilities and skills that make possible the oral expression of Ideas for 
ordinary purposes. 

Beginning Written Work: Relation between Orol and Written. Primary 
emphasis is placed on oral work in the kindergarten and first grade, but 
preparation for beginning written work is started very early. The children 
observe the teacher as she writes names, assignments of duties, records, and 
notes on the blackboard. As soon as the children acquire a small, basic 
reading vocabulary, they begin to observe the written forms of words; they 
read sentences; they engage in class-cooperative enterprises such as making 
experience charts, which arc dictated to die teacher for writing on the 
board; and they notice sentences, capitals, and periods. Individual writing 
must be delayed, however, until some progress has been made in spelling 
and handwriting. Writing begins vrtth simple, purposeful, individual ac- 
tivities, such as signatures and labels. Then follows copying a simple com- 
munication dictated by the children and written by the teacher, such as: 

Dear Mother, 

Please come to our party. 
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Gradually, as the children make progress in the mastery of the difficult 
skills of handwriting and spelling, they assume responsibility for individual 
creative efforts and grow in ability to use written language as a medium 
of expression. For many years, however, freedom of expression in writing 
is limited by mechanical difficulties. Oral work continues to offer wider 
range in the choice of theme and treatment. Written work must be restricted 
in scope and complexity in order to secure something approaching mechani- 
cal perfection, or the mechanics must be temporarily sacrificed to secure 
fieedom and spontaneity. 

There seem to be two schools of ihou^t that lake issue on this point: 
Those, such as Sheridan, who emphasize linguistic and mechanical correct- 
ness from the beginning of written work severely limit free work to keep 
vocabulary, sentence forms, mechanics of punctuation, spelling, and hand- 
writing under perfect control; the standard of correctness in all written 
work is set and maintained. On the other hand, there are those who de- 
plore the limitations of too exacting standards upon free expression and 
who urge children in the early grades to express themselves in writing with 
something of the same naturalness that they use in oral work. Occasionally, 
the teacher sets down the child's story as dictated, but the use of this 
method is limited. For extensive individual writing, children are allowed to 
write freely, giving as much of a word as is required for identification-^ 
usually the be^nning— or spelling the word as it sounds and omitting marks 
of punctuation. Naturally, the children are held responsible for the tech- 
nicalities which they have studied, but the teacher takes care of the other 
technicalities in putting the written work in final form. This general policy 
is used through the grades until the children have had opportunity to learn 
all the technicalities of >vriting. Conservatise teachers are fearful of the 
persistence of careless errors habitually made in free writing. Less con- 
servative teachers feel that the dancer of penistent errors is smaller than 
the danger of cramping the child's thinking and restricting his satisfaction 
in the free use of vocabulary, sentence forms, direct discourse, figures of 
speech, and the like. The authors are inclined to favor freedom of expres- 
sion in early work and later, but on the condition that the children as well 
as the teacher fully understand the situation and do not use their freedom 
as an excuse for careless work. The position on the point taken by a teacher 
will be dearly reflected in the character of written work that appears in the 
early grades. 

Habits and abilities deseloped in oral work will appear in written work 
with increasing visidness and clarity; and the teacher will find very soon 
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that several phases o{ oral and written work are combined in various ex- 
periences and that to some extent growth in both proceeds simultaneously. 

FRIENDIY LETTER 

While the early written language of the children takes a variety of forms 
and serves a number of purposes, the friendly letter soon emerges as the 
most common form of written language and continues in importance 
through and beyond the school life of the child. As noted above, the begin- 
ning is a very simple form of communication, but it gains in wealth of 
ideas and in freedom and variety of expression with the years. The primary 
purpose of the friendly letter is to provide entertainment; a secondary pur- 
pose is to gii'e information. The entertainment purpose gives the friendly 
letter its distinctive literary quality, characteristic of all creative work. 

Specific Obiectives. Friendly-leltcf writing draws largely from the gen- 
eral language objectives discussed in Chapter 3 under "Oral Communica- 
tion,” and shares these in pan with other forms of written communication. 
Primarily important is altitude— willingness to write. For many people, 
writing a letter is a chore, not a pleasure. If the teacher can show children 
that letter writing is fun, he will set up conditions for initiating the experi- 
ence and improving quality. 

Closely associated with interest is pride and satisfaction in doing a good 
job. Some people obviously enjoy writing letters. For them, writing letters 
is a creative experience; they gel satisfaction from the expression of ideas 
in appropriate language, such as one gets in writing a story or a play. It 
is possible that with proper instruction the number who derive this pleasure 
can be incieased. 

A third major consideration is courtesy. Courtesy should be assumed 
inasmuch as the letter is a friendly one, but children need instruction in 
specific paints of etiquette and in proper attitudes toward other people. 
Courtesy appears in the choice of form of address and of a complimentary 
close suitable to the occasion. It also appears in the ideas expressed and 
in the choice of words. In discussing the letter-writing difTiculties of inter- 
mediate-grade children, Fitzgerald says: ’ 

The content of many of these letters and theic crudity of expression indicate 
the necessity for an appraisal of children's altitudes toward leiier writing. For 
example, in the few letters of congratulation and sympathy in this collection, 

1 Jess S. Hudson and others, language Ana ia the Elementary School Twentieth 
Yearbook. National Education Association. Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Washington, 1941. p. 334 . 
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discourtesy and impoliteness were often implied and sometimes expressed 
toward the one to whom the letter was addressed. One girl, in what was at 
best a crude attempt to congratulate a friend who had won a prize, wrote as 
follows: 

Well, 1 hear you won. 1 supposed you would because you got so much 
help. It's sure fine to be teacher’s pet. Glad you won, though. 

He goes on to point out that failure to write letters of condolence and sym- 
pathy properly is due in many cases to both emotional restraint and dif- 
ficulty of expression. 

Fourth, the difference between the empty, fatuous letter and the richly 
entertaining one is primarily a matter of content. Difficulties appear in 
the choice of what to say and of too many or too few details. If one is on 
a trip and enjoying a variety of experiences, he may sum up the matter 
laconically by saying that he is having a marvelous time. At the other 
extreme, he bores his reader by pving a mere catalogue of places and 
dates. It is better to choose a single incident or event and to elaborate on 
it, ginng the setting, what happened, and especially one’s observations on 
and feelings about what happened. In regard to the writing of a class letter, 
Brown and Butterfield say: * 

The children will want to choose what are the important things to tell about. 
Perhaps there has been one big center of interest that will loom larger than 
an^ihing else the class has been doing. If the children instantly pounce upon 
such a topic, by all means develop it at once. Should the whole letter center 
about this topic, so much the better. There will be opportunity for many inter- 
esting details. 

Encourage the children to develop the topic, including, besides the mere 
facts, their opinions and emotional reactions. Stimulate the children to think 
of vivid descriptive words. If something funny has happened, be sure to include 
it. Humor is usually appreciated in a social letter. 

Following U a group letter written by a second-grade class to Shirley when 
she had the measles: 

Dear Shirley, 

We have been stud)ing about wool. We saw colored slides and pictures 
of sheep. One day we went to Mrs. Johnson's room to see a big loom, and 
what do )ou think she let us do? She let us finish weaving a rug which her 
class had started. Here in our room we have started weaving little rugs on 
hand looms. We are going to use the prettiest ones in our doll house. Sev- 
eral of the boys made looms of their own at home. Three of us are weaving 
woolen caps for our dolls. 

'Dorothy 1_ Brown and Marguerite Butterfield. Tht Teaching af Language In the 
Primary Grades. The Maemillan Company, New York, 1941. pp. 142-143. Quoted 
with special permission ot the pubtohei. 
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We finished ihe Eskimo Tnins. It was very funny at the end. The An- 
gokok got so U that the boys suggested pulling him behind the boat like 
a dead seal 

We hope that vou can come to school again very soon. 

Sincerely. 

Your Class 

Content is important in adult letters also. About Gl’s Burgess sayS, 
“What they wanted m letters from home were the little household details. 
How the cat upset the can of milk all over the kitchen floor; how sister 
gave up smoking; and how that cheeky Lester gal is still running after 
Bob Hale. Snapshots, that’s what people want, in these intimate, friendly 
letters.” * A clue to content is naturally found in what the reader is interested 
in, 

Burgess goes on to say; * 

Mere trivialities of gossip, however, aren’t enou^ to make an interesting 
letter. You must give a part of yourself. A happening needs the sauce of per- 
sonality to make it tasteful . . . Getting yourself into your letter is not so 
hard as you may think. Each of us has. hidden m his subconscious, more inter- 
esting thoughts and fancies than be ever utters or writes down. Mistakenly, we 
feel that we ought to write what is considered important and throw away pet 
ideas and whims. So let yourself go. You may feel silly at first, but keep it up, 
and soon queer little doors will open m your mind and you will be amared to 
find how remarkable you are. Write what you think about while you’re shaving 
or doing your hair. In these unconsidered rnoments the mind disports its 
vagaries, tickles you with odd suggestions. 

In the fifth place, language is Important too. The language of the letter 
is the informal language of conversation; in fact, the letter is written con- 
versation, if something of a monologue. The choice of vividly descriptive 
words and phrases, figures of speech, direct discourse, and transposed 
phrases and clauses give well-chosen ideas color and force. Slang is per- 
missible. Usage, while free, should avoid offensive vulgarities and obscure 
meanings. 

Finally, mechanics should be correct but not burdensome. The body 
of the letter is the important thing. In the lower grades, the teacher will 
take care of the heading and suggest the appropriate greeting and compli- 
mentary close. Capitalization, punctuation, spacing, and other technical 
details need not be discussed until later years. Drilling young children on 
the details of form takes the joy out of writing letters, and letter writing 

• Gelett Burgess. “The Simple Art of Writing Letters, ” The Reader’s Digest, May. 
1948. p 49. 

♦ Ibid., pp. 46—17. 
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becomes a prescribed task. Gradually, in later grades, the children assume 
more responsibility, but the teacher continues to supply necessary technical 
information about which the children have not been instructed. Manuscript 
form, legibility, and neatness arc treated as reasonable courtesies and as 
aids to thought giving. 

It is necessary to give some attention to mechanics throughout the grades. 
In an extensive investigation of the dilhcutdes in letter writing of children 
in the intermediate grades, Rtrgerald gives an appraisal of difficulties in 
mechanics. The results of three investigations of letters at the fourth-, 
fifth-, and sixth-grade levels are summarized in the table below. 


Toble *-t. SummoTy ot CowpOiVlion ond l*He»4orm trrori in ihe IMs VftttBi* of tnler- 
mediatfr-srod« Children 



Fourth grade 
(Earkt) 

Fi/ifi grade 
(Ceoghegan) 

Sl4lh grade 
IKremer) 

Number of letters 

730 

748 

611 

Number of running words tapprostmaie) 

*7.000 

100,000 

103.000 

Number of errors 

12,325 

13,673 

12,630 

Number of errors per letter 

17.2 

18.3 

20.7 

Number of errors per 100 words 

14.4 

13.7 

12.0 

Punctuation (per cent of all composition 
erron) 

3IJ 

40.1 

41.8 

Capitaliution (per cent of all composition 
errors) 

9.2 

10.7 

U7 

Sentence structure (per cent of alt compost, 
tion erron) 

8.4 

11.2 

12.3 


Souhce; Jess S. Hudson and olhers. Language Arts in ihe Elementary School, 
Twentieth Yearbook, National Educalion Association, Department of Elementary 
School Principals. Washin|lon, 1941. p- 3J7. 


It will be observed that punctuation errors head the list, constituting 
some 40 per cent of all errors. Disturbing facts are the large number of 
enors per letter (eighteen) and the small amount of improvement from 
grade to grade. The most frequent errors in punctuation were in the use 
of the comma, period, and interrogation mark. Some encouragement is 
found in the fact that the errors involve only a few types, or failure in: ’ 

1. Placing the period after a declarative sentence. 

2. Correct use of the comma in a series, in direct quotations, in compound 
sentences, after appositives and introductory words, and after such words as 
yes, no. and well. 

3. Use of the interrogation mart after a question. 

‘Hudson and others, op. cit . pp. 333—337. 
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4 Use of the quotation marks in direct quotations. 

5. Use of the aposuophe in contractions and in expressing possession. 

Situations. The fnendly letter by its \ery nature is an intimate, personal 
communication and loses some of its reality when submitted to class treat 
ment. Most writing of a personal nature must be done in the seclusion 
of the home If we cannot supersise the writing of intimate persona 
letters in the home, we can direct children’s attention to the home sitoa 
tions that require letter writing, and we can gise some school training m 
friendly-letter writing. There are many school situations in which the wnt- 
ing of social letters is meaningful and purposeful. The following are illus- 
trative and suggestive; 


1. Writing to a sick classmate temporarily absent from school 

2. Wilting to a former teacher 

3. Writing to a near relative 

4. Congratulating a friend on a noteworthy achievement 

5. Inviting a fireman or policeman to visit the class and explain his duties 

6. Asking permission to visit a post office or dairy 

7. Sending to railroads or chambers of commerce for illustrative material 

8. Corresponding with a ehild in another country through the Junior R*d 
Cross 

9. Correspondiog with a child in another area of the United States 

10. Writing to Santa Claus 

11. Inviting a friend to a party 

12. Inviting parents to attend a class or school program 

13. Thanking school officials for materials and services 

14. Inquiring about the duties of public officeholders 


DeBoer adds to this list, pointing out the appropriateness of letters of 
criticism or approval to favorite radio, TV, or film players, to admired 
athletes, and to magazines and newspapers; and points out that all these 
can be prepared in the classroom under the guidance of the teacher.* 

The situation, moreover, should be a real one in which the child has a 
natural reason for writing to a particular person for a particular purpose. 
If possible, all letters should be mailed. The general practice of choosing 
a single letter for mailing is often a practical necessity, but care should be 
taken that selected letters be chosen at various times as widely as possible 
from the class efforts so that as many pupils as possible may experience the 
satisfaction of having their IcUers marled. Selecting the best letter for 
mailing often ofiers little motivation to the great majority of the class; 
therefore, letter writing under this circumstance becomes a mere practice 


School,” 


DeBoer, “Earmarks of a Modern Language Ar 
Elementary English, December, 1954, 31;493. 
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exercise for many pupils. Quality is more important than quantity of work. 
In some cases it is feasible to prepare composite letters using the best 
features from se^e^al individual letters. Some judgment must be exercised 
in selecting persons to whom to write. Certain adults do not appreciate 
receiving letters from children, and others are too busy or too infirm to reply. 

Regular letters from a primary grade to a member of the group w ho w-as 
bedfast with rheumatic fever were stimulated throughout one winter by 
replies written by the little patient’s older sister. In her letters, the seventh- 
grade girl was careful to thank the class for gifts; to tell how the 
patient was progressing, what she was able to do, what books she had 
read; and to include some message from the sick child to the group. 

Following an excursion to a supermatket, a group of eight-year-olds 
w-sote the following thank-you letter to the manager; 

Dear Mr. Kent: 

We are gtad that you allowed us to visit your store. We learned a great deal, 
especially about fruit and vegetables and how you keep food. 

Thank you for inviiing us. 

Sincerely. 

Crade Three 

Brown and Butterfield also caution against using the classroom post 
office as a device for stimulating letter writing; it may degenerate into 
“silly note-writing. With so many opportunities for writing teal letters, 
it seems unnecessary to resort to an activity of such doubtful value.” 

In the reference cited above, James A. Fitzgerald reports the occasions 
for and content of personal letters written by children in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades.’ The letters in the main were written to friends, relatives, 
teachers, and former schoolmates, in that order of frequency. Content and 
frequencies for all the 3,184 fetters arepven in Table 4-T. 


Table 4-2. Content in Personal letten. Grades 4 to 6 


Experiences, aciivhits, 
and events ... 

2,752 

Apology and explanation . . . 
Animals 

. 103 

557 

Objects 

. I.I65 

Request 

213 

ThapVs 

. . 282 

School 

.. 1.756 

GreetiDfs 

17 

Invitations, acceptances, eic. 

. 226 

Congratulations 

2 

Weather 

. 828 

Sympathy and condolence 

48 

lospitation and encouTagement 

21 


Children naturally write about nutters of most concern to themselves: 
personal experiences, school, animals, and objects. The weather seems 
* See Hudson and others, op. cit, pp. 3SZ-3J4. 
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to be a favorite topic with children as with adults. Disconcerting, if not 
surpnsing, is the small number of letters relating to thanks for gifts and 
services, greetings, congratulations, inspiration, and encouragement. Ap- 
parently children are not accustomed to thinking of other people an to 
taking advantage of many opportunities to express interest, concern, and 
appreciation. Fundamentally involved are social attitudes and learning 
the means of observing social ameiuties that contribute to pleasant socia 


reiaiions. _ . 

An entirely diflerent occaaon is provided by the writing of letters sue 
as might have been written by a historical character or by an imaginary 
person living in a particular period. Correlated with work in the sOTial 
studies, letters of this type help students to think clearly about conditions, 
problems, manners, and customs of the past. Following is a part of such 
a letter written by a seventh-grade girt; impressed by her study of history, 
she pretends that she is living in New York City during the stirring times 
of the Revolutionary War and writes at length u> her cousin in Boston: 


New York City 
November 25, 1776 

Dear Cousin Kathryn-Bridgei, 

It frightens me so to think about the War, thai 1 would like you to know 
exactly how I feel about it. Of course you have your own ideas about it but it 
is a relief to think that 1 can share with someone and you are my choice, be- 
cause you 1 feel, are understanding. Around here people are forever talking 
about the war. but if you don’t want an argument, you don’t bring it up for 
there are Patriots, of which I am one, and there are Tories, too. 

The worst of the war was fought around here. That is a terrible experience — 
to be right in the midst of war. You probably saw General Washington when 
he was in your city of Boston. I have seen him only once and that was when 
he rode by a forghtnight ago. . . . 

It might be of inierest to you that I am getting a new dark blue silk dress. It 
has rows and rows of white buttons and I think it h going to be simply stunning- 

My sislet Malilda-Jean is going to be married a year from Christmas to a 
very nice appearing young man, and mama and papa think he will make a good 
husband. 

I w ish you and Aunt Bessie and Uncle Tim, plus your twin brothers Tim Ir, 
and Jim a very merry Christmas and a very Happy New Year. 

I remain your dear cousin, 
Rebecca Adell Whiten 

Processes. A suitable procedure for handling the friendly letter includes 
the following steps: 

First, set up a real situation, a natural one arising in connection with 



Fig <t-l Uilng an oIpKabs* box, tetond gfode. (Coun«>y of l»n BothurtO 

in the third grade and beyond build up word lists that are permanently 
available to the child, and this method conserves the teacher’s energy and 
time. Of course, in the later grades the children will make considerable use 
of the dictionary. 

The fifth step is a critical evaluation of what has been written and sub- 
sequent correction. Again attention k given to content; the pupil asks hint- 
self such questions as, Have I said what 1 intended to say? Have I put it 
in the proper order? and Have I used well-chosen words and constructions? 
Attention is given also to concctness ot expression and to mechanics; sen- 
tence structure, usage, punctuation, capitalization, spellingv handwriting, 
and placing and spacing the several parts of the letter. The teacher is faced 
for the first time, but not the last, with the problem of handling corrections. 
Researchers have little to say in favor of the teacher going over children’s 
written work and marking mistakes in red ink. The only kind of correction 
that seems to have much value is self-correction; but how? Of course, going 
over one composition at s time with the child is ideal, but it consumes 
entirely too much time to be practical Mass coneclion can be handled to 
some extent by presenting common difBcullies to the class, preferably by 
using the blackboard, discus^g the errors, and correcting them. A com- 
position that has very few errors is selected for class study. It is written 
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on the board by the pupil-author exactly as originally written, with all 
errors and defects. The pupil makes as many corrections in his own com- 
position as he can, and then other children are invited to make additional 
corrections. Several other compositions may be handled in the same manner. 
Following class study and correction of the sample compositions, each pupil 
turns to his ow n composition and makes similar corrections. Probably glar- 
ing and common faults wilt be dlscos'cred and corrected in this class pro- 
cedure. Less common defects peculiar to indmdual compositions can be 
noted and reported to the class for correction or can be corrected indi- 
vidually. It is helpful to place a carefully selected list of key points on 
the board for the pupils’ reference in checking their own work.* 

The final step is rewriting, with the necessary correction and revision of 
content, language, and form. Rewriting is an essential step in the early 
stages of learning and is useful later in writing important letters. It may 
be a valuable learning experience, if properly handled. Rewriting should 
not be used as a punishment; it should sene a learning purpose recognired 
by the child. Nfercly copying the teacher’s corrected copy has little value. 
If a letter is to be mailed, and presumably it is, the teacher must finally 
assure himself that it is in proper form. This will require a check of the 
pupil’s check and possibly some further revision. 

Examples. Jessie Cooper, Fresno city schools. Fresno, California, re- 
ports a series of lessons in the writing of social letters by a sixth-grade class : 

Situation 

A few weeks after Red Cross Christmas boxes were sent to Hawaii, a letter 
came to the class flora a little lapanese giri Iwing near Hilo. The class wanted 
to answer this letter. 

Objectives 

1. Selecting content interesting to the reader 

2. Reviewing essentials of form 

3. Enjoying writing a friendly letter 

Genera! Procedure 
1. First day; discuss: 

a. What makes a letter interesting? Read examples of children's or adults’ 
interesting friendly letters to the class, such as: 

Dear Boys and Girls. 

I am a little Indian girl. Just now, school is out, and I am having a 
good time. 

• Lois V. Johnson and Mary Bany, “CompiKiltons, Not Commas," Elementary 
English, December, I93t, 3I:46&.468. 
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/. Hie manner of addressing envelopes is recalled and pupils address their 
own envelopes. 

In a third grade a real situation was produced when Anastacia left for 
a visit to Greece. She had told the class about her trip and about her rela* 
tises in Greece; and she had shown folders and pictures of the ship upon 
which she would sail. During the days which elapsed after Anna said 
good-by and before she actually sailed from New York, the children wrote 
stories which they mailed to reach Anna on board ship. They also wrote 
her a letter; 

Dear Anna, 

It seems strange in school today without you and we miss you very much. 
Our arithmetic average went down this morning. We think we needed you to 
help us. 

Today Alberta Wing came back. Perhaps you knew her when she was with 
us in first grade. 

Miss B brought the Shipping News from the Sunday paper. We saw that 
your ship will amve m New York on Wednesday. We will be thinking of you 
on Friday when it is time for your boat to sail. 

We hope you will enjoy our stones and that you will have a pleasant voyage. 
Be sure to write to us. 

Your friends in Room 26 

A month later, after the receipt of a letter and several postcards from 
Anna, the class sent the following letter. It was written much more easily 
dian the first. There were many tbiogs to tell Anna, and the teacher helped 
the class make a selection or the letter would have been too long: “I wonder 
if Anna would really be interested in that? . . . When we write ‘How are 
you?* or say ‘I hope you a^e well,’ is that telling Anna anything? . , . 
Let’s choose just a few ihinp to tell her and then explain them. . . . We 
don’t want a lot of httle short, choppy sentences, do we?” 

Heading and salutation were WTitten on the board by the teacher with 
only passing comment upon punctualioa, capitalization, etc. The letter was 
then written by the teacher as dictated by the children. Some criticism, 
evaluation, and corrections were made by them. Three children who were 
considered good penmen made copies of the letter; and from the three 
copies, a committee of children chose the following one, which it considered 
cspetiakiy wett written. The cBvrfope was addiessed hy the chaid who had 
transcribed the letter, and another pupil was chosen to mail it. 

Dear Anna, 

We received jour letter and cards and like them so much that we have them 
on the bulletin board where everyone can see them. The program is there too. 
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Superior 

Fresno, California 
March 22, 1950 

Dear Mrs. A, 

We visited an art exhibit which had drawings by children of foreign couo' 
fries. The oil painting “Seascape** impressed me more than any of the others. 
It was bright and ready to come to life. You could just feel yourself on the rock, 
and hear the waves dash against the rocLs. The spray seemed fine and wet as it 
rose from the waves. The sky fitted in perfectly with the sea. It had so much 
action and realness in it. Indeed, the child who made this picture must have 
felt the sea. 

Our newspaper is coming along nicely. The articles have been coming in 
faster. This time we will have more pages. Our newspaper is lots of fun as 
everyone can put in articles. 

Your friend. 

Soris/cciory 

Fresno 4. California 
March 17, 1950 

Dear Miss B, 

We sure enjoyed you as out student teacher last semester. 

I hope you like teaching in the fifth grade. You are probably the fifth graders* 
favorite student teacher, you were in our room with everybody. 

1 wish you would please come in and see us. 

Love, 

Unsatisfactory 

Fresno 4, California 
March I7. 1950 

Dear Aunt C, 

We are studying South America and we have broken up in groups and some 
girls and we have taken Uruguay and Paraguay. 

I hope you can come down in Aprial somiime 

Love 

The letter-writing activity offers good opportunity for the enjoyment and 
study of letters of literary merit, such as Helen C. W’ashbumc's Letters of 
Chaney and J. B. Bishop's Theodore Rooseyeli’s Letters to His Children. 
Reading these letters and others by distinguished persons is fun and pro- 
vides a means of checking the desired qualities set up by the children as 
standards for their own letters. A survey of 150 letters of outstanding 
w-omcn shows the distinguishing characteristics to be courtesy, informality, 
humor, opinion, optimism, and good organization. Informality is rescaled 
by using colloquialisms or consxrsationa! expressions; inventing expres- 
sions; including pen sketches and illustrations; eliminating oserformal head- 
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ings and conclusions, and supplying figures of speech humorously exag- 
gerated Courtesj is shown by ^ving due attention to the points in a letter 
which IS being answered; never failing to express expected congratulations; 
never failing to acknowledge obligations; expressing good wishes; and 
adapting subject matter to the age and interests of the reader.* 

THE BUSINESS LETTER 

The business letter is like the friendly letter in many respects, but there 
are important differences. In the first pbee, unlike the friendly letter, the 
business letter is largely a school enterprise; occasional business letters are 
wntten at home, as m ordering goods from mail-order houses, but for the 
most part they are wTitten at school for securing materials and services in 
various curricular activities. In the second place, an important difference 
IS found in the purpose of the letter; The distinctive character of the 
friendly ietter is entertainment, while the purpose of the business letter is 
expository. The third difference, a matter of tone and approach, grows out 
of these different purposes. The friendly letter is informal, expansive, enter- 
taining, and humorous; the business letter is brief, pointed, and formal- 
businesslike. 

Past practice has placed the writing of business letters in the later grades, 
implying delayed social needs and an assumption of greater difficulty. The 
modem program, on the contrary, finds many occasions for writing busi- 
ness letters in the primary grades. 

Specific Objectives. Among the objectives of the business letter, cour- 
tesy receives a high rating. Convention prescribes a standard salutation 
(Dear Mr. Smith, Gentlemen, etc.) and a conventional close (Yours truly. 
Yours sincerely, Cor<fi<j//y yours). The familiarity of the corresponding 
forms of the friendly letter arc to be avoided. The business letter, however, 
is alw ays courteous in tone; requests are couched in gracious language, such 
as Please send me. . . . Brevity and directness are required, and the pur- 
pose of the letter is usually expressed in the opening sentence. The assump- 
tion is that businessmen are busy people whose time should be saved by 
clarity and directness. All essential facts are given. In an order for goods, it 
is necessary to describe exactly what is wanted, to give catalogue numbers 
if possible, and to figure the amounts of money involved accurately. ^Vhen 
several items are ordered they arc put in list form. Care is taken to observe 
the conventions in the arrangement of the parts of the letter. Spelling, hand- 

» H. B. Reed. />ji chotogy o/ Elrmr„larj School G.nn & Company. Boston. 
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writing, and punctuation should be correct, for businessmen are not tol- 
erant of carelessness in these respects, and because accuracy in communi- 
cation is necessary. The use of a colon after the salutation is regarded as 
good form. It is customary to refer to enclosures, such as checks, and to 
enclose a stamp if the letter contains a request for information. It is good 
practice to keep a copy of all business letters. 

Situotions. Opportunities for writing business letters arise frequently. 
One of the most common situations occurs in connection with ordering 
materials for use in various curricular areas, such as social studies, health, 
and nature study. These materials in part are supplied free by many firms 
and agencies. Included in this group are health booklets and posters, travel 
circulars, safety records and charts, exhibits of products, pictures and 
slides, and samples of materials. Children also have occasion to visit a 
farm, a dairy, a post office, a police court, a fire station, or a library, and 
arrangements can be made by letter. Often the use of public transportation 
facilities is involved in making trips, and children may write the necessary 
letters. Businessmen, professional men, and public officials are often invited 
to come to the school to present matters of interest to the class. In the 
later grades, children have occasion to write letters seeking temporary em- 
ployment. Of course, letters of appreciation for special services and favors 
are in order. 

Processes. At the seventh-grade level it may be assumed that the chil- 
dren have had considerable experience in both the content and the form 
of the letter. It is necessary to review both content and form, however, and 
to provide some remedial work. A typical handling of a business letter is 
provided by Nellis S. Willison, teacher of the seventh grade, Allegheny 
Junior-Senior High School, Cumberland, Maryland.’® A project that in- 
volved presenting to the library a source book of authors of current litera- 
ture at the junior high school level was under w’ay. Committees were ap- 
pointed to look up material in the library and make reports to the class. 
Some committees w’ere unable to locate suitable material, and a suggestion 
was made that letters of Inquiry be written to publishers. A series of lessons 
was devoted to the mechanics of form, capitalization, and punctuation. 
Sample business letters were studied. Standards were derived from the 
study of models and posted in the room for reference. Individual children 
prepared letters, and the better letters were chosen for mailing. Rough 
drafts were read to the class, difficulties noted, and remedial exercises pro- 
vided. The replies of publishers were read and examined by the children. 

>® Angela M. Broening, Conducting Experiences in English, Appleton^Century- 
Crofts. Inc., New York. 1939. pp. 134-135. 
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The ncTt step was writing letters to authors. This was recognized as a 
more exacUng task, and added care was required in composing the letters. 
The children examined letters brought from home and other letters found 
in lancuage and literature books. Posable adaptations to individual authors 
and proper forms of salutation and closing were considered. First drafts 
were prepared and read to the class for criticism. The children were not 
satisfied and felt the need for additional practice, particularly in the use 
of adjectives and in sentence variety. Monotonous sentences were written 
on the board and changes, such as using an inverted order, were suggested. 
Practice in transposing clauses was provided, and examples of forceful sen- 
tences were found and examined. The study of ways of expressing exact 
ideas effectively involved the study of adjectives. Discussions of the use of 
effective adjectives were found in books; dictionaries were consulted; and 
sentences were rewritten. The letters were finally rewritten and checked 
for form. Responses from well-known authors were gratifying- In their 
personal letters the children continued to use the skills that they had ac- 
quired during this undertaking. 

The handling of the business letter in the primary grades is like that of 
the friendly letter described in a previous section. 

INVITATIONS. ACCEPTANCES, AND THANK-YOU NOTES 

Situallens. Schoolwork is largely concerned with preparing children to 
carry on activities in the home and community, but to some extent occa- 
sions which present immediate problems naturally arise in school. The 
class may be having a party, program, or exhibit, and decide to invite par- 
ents, school officials, or other interested persons. One class may entertain 
another class. A pupil may invite other pupils to a party at school or at 
home. A public official or businessman may be asked to address the pupils 
on some topic of current interest, or a visiting artist or entertainer may be 
invited to the school. In many of these situations invitations are in order; 
and in some cases, acceptances. Any special service or favor should be 
recognized by a thank-you note. Rtzgerald’s survey of the spontaneous 
letters of children, reported earlier in the chapter, shows that these com- 
mon courtesies are frequently neglected. 

Invitations, acceptances, and thank-you notes represent special forms of 
epistolary communication in which children receive training in social 
amemlies, in recognizing occasiwis that require them, and instruction in the 
use of certain language forms. Of course, some of the experiences may be 
either oral or written; and certain characteristics, such as courtesy and 
appropriate language, are common to afl. Here we are primarily concerned 
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with written forms. The need and value of training in the written forms 
vary with school communities, increasing in tlmse communities where social 
functions are frequent and high standards of social amenities are main- 
tained. 

The usual form of this type of letter is an informal note; less frequently, 
as in the case of wedding invitations and announcements, the notes are 
more formal in character. The child during his school life is mainly con- 
cerned with informal letters, and the training program should concentrate 
on these. The formal note will be used later, if at all, and the child can 
be referred to common sources of Informatioo, such as books on etiquette.** 
Specific Objectives. The invitation, acceptance, or thank-you note has 
a specific purpose and limited scope, in contrast to the generality of the 
scKial letter. The statement of facts should be clear and complete; in the 
case of an invitation, who, what, when, where — and possibly how to dress 
— must be included. Courtesy requires that the acceptance note show sin- 
cere pleasure and appreciation for favors anticipated. The language can 
be simple in style, but it should be formally correct. Proper forms are al- 
ways observed In heading, salutation, and close. Suitable paper, ink, and 
longhand writing are requisites. Promptness in responding to invitations 
and in expressing appreciation arc bi^ly desirable. Certainly it is neces- 
sary to inform the hostess or guest promptly in case of necessary change 
in plans. The thank-you note has many of the same characteristics; sin- 
cere expression of gratitude for a gift or favor, promptness, appropriate 
paper with matching envelope, ink, and proper forms of salutation and 
close, such as Dear Mary and Cordially yours. 

A group of primary school children were invited to see movies at the 
hour when they usually went to the library. A vote was taken, and a ma- 
jority wanted to see the movie; but since the librarian had been very kind 
to them, the children felt that some explanation was due her. The word 
tactjuX was introduced to them; and it was pointed out that ihetr note must 
not hurt Mrs. MacE’s feelings or make her feel that the class came to the 
library only when there was nothing else to do. The following note was 
the result; it was copied and delivered to the librarian: 

I>ear Mrs. MacE. 

We have been invited to sec movies in the auditorium this afternoon at 2 
o'clock. They are supposed to be very good pictures. If you don’t mind we 
would like to see ihetn. 

Next Friday we will come to the library as usual. 

Sincerely. 

Grade Three 
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Processes. The procedures descnbed abo>'e for written communicadon 
are generally applicable in the case of social notes. The writing experience 
should be initiated by a real situation. Models should be examined for ideas 
of form, tone, and language; and standards appropriate to the grade and 
class should be set up. DiSerences from other kinds of written communica- 
tion may be noted, and some reasons for the differences discussed. The 
class may join in the planning of the note and in the writing of notes that 
concern the whole class. Samples of children’s work may be collected and 
preserved for future use as models. Textbooks provide help in the form of 
samples and lists of key points. 

There may be times, however, when motivation is great and the children 
feel a need or a desire to write intMed/alely. In such a case, when they 
know what they want to say and how they want to say it, to examine models 
or textbooks would not oniy waste time but might result in frustration. An 
assembly program put on by a second grade pleased the third-grade chil- 
dren in the audience so much that, when they returned to their rooms, they 
suggested writing a thank-you letter to Miss B, the second-grade teacher. 
Although it was time for dismissal, the children wanted to wait and write 
the note; so the teacher turned to the board and wrote as the children dic- 
tated: 

Dear Miss B, 

We enjoyed the Christmas ptay your children pul oa for us. It was lovely 
and very well done. 

We wish you all a Merry Christmas. 

Grade Three 

This note was copied by a child and immediately delivered to the second- 
grade room. Because the moment was propitious, the work was all done 
eagerly in a few minutes, and the children derived deep satisfaction from 
it. Had the teacher suggested that the pupils wait until the language period 
next day, the enthusiasm would have dissipated, and writing the note might 
have been a real chore. How many adults are prone to postpone such simple 
tasks, with the result that they never do them? 

EXERCtSES 

1. From observation and inquiry, list situations in which children have occa- 
sion to write letters and notes. 

2. ^lleci samples of children’s letters and notes acceptable in content and 
form tor a panicular age or grade. 

3. Collect samples of business letters that can 


be used as models. 
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4. Point out common elements in business and social letters. 

5. List five qualities of good friendly or business letters, and rank the qual- 
ities in order of importance. 

6. Fiom samples of children’s leHets, make a three-point scale as described 

in the chapter. 

7. Sketch a plan for teaching a lesson or series of lessons for letter writing 

in a particular grade. 
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Processes. The procedures described above for written communication 
are generally applicable m the case of soaal notes. The writing experience 
should be initiated by a real situation. Models should be examined for ideas 
of form, tone, and language; and standards appropriate to the grade and 
class should be set up. Differences from other kinds of written communica- 
tion may be noted, and some reasons for the differences discussed. The 
class may join ui the planning of the note and in the writing of notes that 
concern the whole class. Samples of children's work may be collected and 
preserved for future use as models. Textbooks provide help in the form of 
samples and lists of key points. 

There may be times, however, when motivation is great and the children 
feel a need or a desire to write immediately. In such a case, when they 
know what they want to say and how they want to say it, to examine models 
or textbooks would not only waste time but might result in frustration. An 
assembly program put on by a second grade pleased the third-grade chil- 
dren in the audience so much that, when they returned to their rooms, they 
suggested writing a thank-you letter to Miss B, the second-grade teacher. 
Although it was time for dismissal, the children wanted to wait and write 
the note; so the teacher turned to the board and wrote as the children dic- 
tated: 

Dear Miss B. 

We enjoyed the Christmas play your children put on for us. It was lovely 
and very well done 
We wish you all a Merry Christmas. 

Grade Three 

This note was copied by a chtid and immedtately delivered to the second- 
grade room. Because the moment was propitious, the work was all done 
eagerly in a few minutes, and the children derived deep satisfaction from 
it. Had the teacher suggested that the pupils wait until the language period 
next day, the enthusiasm would have dissipated, and writing the note might 
have been a real chore. How many adults are prone to postpone such simple 
tasks, with the result that they never do them? 

EXERCISES 

1. From observation and inquiry, list situations in which children have occa- 
sion to write letters and notes. 

_. Collect samples of children's letters and notes acceptable in content and 
form for a particular age ©r grade. 

3. Collect samples of business letters that can be used as models. 
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interpretation. Many types of iitetatuie arc felt more deeply when heard 
in oral reading and in choral speaking. The charm of poetry especially is 
enhanced by adding beautiful imagery, rhyme, and rhythm to ideas. Com- 
pare, for example, the silent and oral reading of “The Barefoot Boy,” “The 
Psalm of Life,” “Ode to the Sea,” “The Bells,” “Opportunity,” “My 
Star,” and the Beatitudes.* 

DRAMATIZATION 

Dramatization experiences take sev'eral forms: finger play, dramatic play, 
pantomime, informal dramatization, puppets, and formal dramatization. 
These forms represent progressive stages in child development from ego- 
centric to social behavior, and they challenge the child's increasing ability 
to handle complex experiences. The teacher naturally chooses the form 
that is appropriate to the level of maturity of the children, but he does not 
restrict the class to any one form; variety is desirable to avoid monotony, 
to fit particular situations in various phases of schoolwoik, and to meet a 
variety of specific goab in language development. 

Finger Ploy, Finger play is a simple form of poetic dramatization, thor- 
oughly enjoyed by children and used to good effect by teachers in the lower 
grades. The enjoyment of literature is deepened by listening and speakingt 
accompanied by dramatic action. Finger plays deal with animals — kittens, 
squirrels, rabbits, pigs — and v-ith familiar household tasks. Many of the 
poems include numbers, counting, and concepts of size and position. Op- 
portunities are offered for speech training such as the sounding of trouble- 
some letters.* 

A finger play ihorou^ly enjoyed by kindergarten children is the story 
of the little ducks. The action accompanying the poem is indicated by num- 
bers. The teacher recites the poem, inviting children to participate in the 
action and in reciting the words with her. In the final action, five children 
may move off toward an imaginary barnyard. The poem can be repeated 
several times, different children taking the part of the five ducks going to 
the barnyard. 

UTTLE DUCKS 

Five little ducks, and they were new 

Big ducks. Lttle ducks, and fat ducks, loo. (1) 

* See May Hill Artiuthnot, Children and Boots, Scott, Foresman and Company. 
Chicago. 1957, pan 2. 

’ Louise B. Scott and J. J. Thompson, Totting Time, Webster Publishing Company, 
Pasadena, CaliL, 1951. p, 221. 



CHAPTER 5 


Dramatization and 
Choral Speaking 


In the two preceding chapters dealing with oral and written communi- 
cation we have been concerned with language experiences that are carried 
on in the home and community as well as in the school. Dramatization and 
choral speaking, in contrast, are mainly school and childhood activities. 
Dramatization is seldom used in adult life, but it figures prominently in 
children's spontaneous play activities, and is a valuable medium for han- 
dling various phases of the school program. 

Dramatization and choral speaking denve their linguistic values not so 
much from the preparation they offer for carrying on adult forms of lan- 
guage experiences as from their usefulness in carrying on various phases 
of the school program and from the incidental training they provide in 
important language abilities and skilb. Dramatization especially makes a 
strong appeal to children and seb up strongly motivated situations for 
improving language. Choral speaking was promoted ori^nally as a device 
for improvmg voice quahty and speech, and it is still advocated and used 
for this purpose by speech correctionists. 

A second value of dramatization and choral speaking — their greatest 
value lies in the appreciation of literature. Language study, rightly or 
wrongly, has long been associated vrith Htcrature. It has been found that 
the dramatization of stories leads to better understanding, to more vivid 
interpretation, and to increased enjoyment of incident, character, and style, 
^e chief value of choral speaking arises from the enjoyment of group 
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Interpteution. Many types of literature are felt more deeply when heard 
in oral reading and in choral speaking. The charm of poetry especially is 
enhanced by adding beautiful imagery, rhyme, and rhythm to ideas. Com- 
pare, for example, the silent and oral reading of “The Barefoot Boy,” “The 
Psalm of Life,” “Ode to the Sea,” “The Bells,” “Opportunity,” “My 
Star,” and the Beatitudes.' 

DRAMATIZATION 

Dramatization experiences fake several forms: finger play, dramatic play, 
pantomime, informal dramatization, puppets, and formal dramatization. 
These forms represent progressive stages in child development from ego- 
centric to social behavior, and they challenge the child's increasing ability 
to handle complex experiences. The teacher naturally chooses the form 
that is appropriate to the level of maturity of the children, but he does not 
restrict the class to any one form; variety is desirable to avoid monotony, 
to fit particular situations in various phases of schoolwork, and to meet a 
variety of specific goals in language development. 

Finger Ploy. Finger play is a simple form of poetic dramatization, thor- 
oughly enjoyed by children and used to good effect by teachers in the lower 
grades. The enjoyment of literature is deepened by listening and speaking, 
accompanied by dramatic action. Finger plays deal with animals — kittens, 
squirrels, rabbits, pigs — and with familiar household tasks. Many of the 
poems include numbers, counting, and concepts of size and position. Op- 
portunities are offered for speech training such as the sounding of trouble- 
some leiteis.* 

A finger play thoroughly enjoyed by kindergarten children is the story 
of the bttle ducks. The action accompanying the poem is indicated by num- 
bers. The teacher recites the poem, inviting children to participate in the 
action and in reciting the words with her. In the final action, five children 
may move off toward an imapnary barnyard. The poem can be repeated 
several times, different children taking the part of the five ducks going to 
the barnyard. 

tlTTUE DUCKS 

Five little ducks, and they were new 

Big ducks, little ducks, and fat ducks, too. (1) 

‘ See Xfay Hilt Arbuthnot, Children and Books, Scott, Foresman aod Company 
Chicago. 1957, pan 

* Louise B. Scott and J. J. Thompson, Toning Time. Webster Publishing Company 
Pasadena. Catit,, 1951. p. 221, 
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One had a feather curled over his back (2) 

And he leads the others with a quack, quack, quack. (3) 

And he leads the others srith a quack, quack, quack. (3) 

And he leads the others with a quack, quack, quack. (3) 

Down to the barnyard 
They did go 

A wibble-wabbity all in a row. (4) 

One had a feather curled over bis back (2) 

And he leads the others with a quack, quack, quack. (3) 

Action 

( 1 ) Hold up hand with fingers up for five ducks. 

(2) For feather curled over back, crook first finger over fist. 

(3) Put palms together, one hand on lop of the other, and open fingers for 
quack. 

(4) Keep hands together, lean forward slightly, and move back and forth 
for wibble-wahbity. 

Dramatic Play. Dramatic play is the chief occupation of early childhood. 
Children spontaneously imitate older people and their activities, such as 
the mother dressing and feeding her children, the policeman helping pedes* 
trians across the street, the motorman, and the postman; and they drama* 
tize incidents from stories, funny papers, and movies. Through these ac* 
tivities the child identifies himself with other people, interprets their actions, 
and possibly unconsciously prepares himself for the fundamental activities 
of later life. The interest aroused and the vital type of experiences derived 
from dramatic play suggest its suitability as an instructional medium in 
those phases of the curriculum which are rich in people and incident, real 
or imagined — particularly social studies and literature. Through dramatic 
play the children gain richer understanding, experience in social behavior 
and leadership, stimulation for the imagination, training in language, pure 
enjoyment, and emotional release. 

Spontaneous, undirected dramatic play is used in the kindergarten and 
first grade. Children are premded with an environment that stimulates play 
— blocks, toys, costumes — and allowed to choose freely, the purpose being 
to discover interests and to develop independence and resourcefulness, the 
ability to think, and relations with other diildren. For the most part, how- 
ever, some direction to play is given by pointing to a particular topic under 
study, such as home life. In a unit on the airport, for example., after some 
discussion of the movements of a plane, the duties of workers, and the 
responsibilities of passengers, the children freely selected particular phases 
for representation.' Some children represented passengers getting tickets, 
making reservations, weighing baggage, and giving the baggage to a porter. 
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tugboat made contact with the liner and pushed it safely into its berth. The 
sea provided the sound effects of ssssshhhhfi. 

Pantomime. In pantomime the child expresses ideas and feelings by 
action, gestures, and facial expression without speaWng; any lines to be 
spoken or read are done so by another child. Pantomime demands less of 
the performer in oral expression but more in physical expression. It offers 
a useful variation of experience in the early stages of dramatic development, 
and is especially valuable for the shy child who finds oral expression diffi- 
cult. Pantomime gives the child confidence in acting and prepares for the 
more natural and interpretative expression in other forms of dramatization. 

For young children, simple two- or three-sentence stories printed on 
oaktag cards by the teacher and distributed to the class or to a group of 
children for acting out may provide fun and promote reading and physical 
expression. Such a story as "f am a cat; I drink some milk; and then I wash 
my face” may be interpreted by one child while the others guess what he 
is playing. Sometimes children dramatize their own stories. 

The following Hallowe'en poem, written by a group of children, was 
dramatized repeatedly by different individuals, each giving another in- 
terpretation. Usually the class repeated the poem in unison with appro- 
priately sepulchral tones. 

Around the comer 

Of my house 

Came a weird looking witch. 

She wore a tall hat, 

A black gown. 

And on her shoulder 

Perched a fierce black cat. 

She rapped upon tny window; 

Then cwifily flew away. 

Informal Dramatization. Dramatic play and pantomime gradually 
merge into a stage which may be identified as informal dramatization; that 
is, any informal acting out of a story, rhyme, or life situation involving a 
series of related incidents and produced by several members of the group. 
Informal dramatization is charartcrized by spontaneity, simplicity of or- 
ganization. and natural expxessHMi. Speeches are not memorized, and dra- 
matic action is not dictated or molded into a fixed pattern; variations in 
performance appear in each repeUtion. -nie acting itself may be done by 
one child or several. The teacher may be conscious of a secondary goal, 
but to the children the play is self-sustaining and it is self-sufficient. The 
initiatton of a play may be suggested by the teacher or may be simply the 
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spontaneous desire of the children to base a play. The values of informal 
dramatization are the development of fluency, spontaneity, imagination, 
ori^nality, and a social spirit* 

A primary group had dramatized “The Three Bears,” “Liule Red Riding 
Hood," and “The Three Billy Goats Gruff” when the teacher suggested 
that it rmght be fun to make up a play of their own and act it out. She 
appomted a committee consisting of two boys and two girls, with Ann as 
chairman. The teacher suggested that they hare a meeting in the morning 
before school to make up their play and, if they needed additional charac- 
ters, to choose them from the class. She gave no instructions as to what 
the play should be about; she did suggest, however, that it would be better 
to have only a few characters — four or fire. 

The next morning Ann was at school earlier than usual; and as her com- 
mittee members arrived, they joined her in a far comer of the room, where 
they talked animatedly for a time. Then Ann asked two other children to 
join them. After another short conference, Ann came to the teacher to 
say that (hey had made up the play and would like to rehearse privately. 
The teacher took them to a small room on another floor and left (hem 
there. In about fifieen minutes (he commiiiee relumed to the classroom 
with the announcement that the play was ready whenever there was time 
to put it on. They were told that at 2 p.m. there would be time; and this 
appointment was written on the bulletin board, causing a ripple of antici- 
pation around the class. 

When the time arrived, Ann took charge. Props consisted of school fur- 
niture arranged to suggest a schoolroom at one side of the room and a 
home at the other side. A bit of realism was added by means of a window- 
stick tree midway between the home and (he school. 

WTien all was ready, Ann announced, “WeVe going to pve a pby called 
‘Schooltime.’ Alfred is the dog. Blackie; Garth Is the cat. Spot; Marlyne 
and Susan are schoolgirb; Alice is the mother; I’m the teacher in the 
school.” Ann then took her place at the school side of the room, and the 
play began. 

MoTMTH (rtia&in; thf two jchoo/eiVb): Wake up, children. Wake up! Get ready 
for school. 

MsxttNE.: My. Vm sleepy. 

Sussn; I don't want lo get up yc*. 

MaTjtr*: But you must. Come, get dressed. Here, eat your breakfart. 
iChnjrcn iirfsi end rat hurriedly.) 
curLOXFN: Good-by, Mother. 
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mother: Good-by. Be good, children. 

( Dog barks and cavorts around. Cat mews and rubs against girls. Children walk 

to school across the room — and slop to pick flowers on the way.) 

teacher: Good morning, children. 
children: Good morning, 

teacher: Take your seats, We most get right at our work. 

(Teacher puts on addition problem on the board. Dog begins to bark on the 
school steps. Cat arrives and mews.) 

teacher (goes to door) : Go home? Go on home! You’re a naughty dog and 
cat. Girls, why don’t you shut your dog up? 

(Dog and cat go slowly across room toward home.) 
teacher; Marlyne, come and work this problem. 

(Afariyne goes to hoard and works the problem.) 
teacher: Susan, you may correct it. 

(Suian marks it C.) 

teacher; Now, girls, we will read. 

(Gfr/j get books and read aloud. Dog and cat create disturbance at school door 
and are again driven home. Reading eoniinues, girls taking turns.) 
teacher: School is over now. Put on your coats. Susan, where are your mittens? 
SUSAN: In my pocket. 

teacher: Better put them on. Cood-by, ^rb. 
oiRLs; Good-by, 

(Cirls skip home, where dog and cat bark and niew their welcome.) 
mother: Eat your supper now. girls, and go right to bed. 
girls: Good night, Mother. 
mother: Good night. 

The class applauded, {or they liked the play. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed, suggestions and criticisms were made: “I liked the way the dog, 
Alfred, stood on his hind legs.” "I hkcd the way the cat kept trying to 
sneak out. That was funny.” “Ann made a good teacher.” “That was a 
good play. It was funny.” ”1 think there might have been more talking.” 
“I couldn’t hear quite all that Alice said.” 

For this first attempt at oripnal play production, the children had wisely 
chosen a simple theme with which they were familiar. There was nothing 
unusual about the vocabulary, sentence structure, story, or acting, but 
because the audience approved, the committee was pleased; and the teacher 
felt that the work as a committee — the feeling of responsibility, the shar- 
ing and pooling of ideas — had made the undertaking worthwhile. One of 
the characters was an extremely self-e&acing KftJe girl who had never vol- 
unteered for anything, but because she wailed to help Ann and the com- 
mittee and probably because the theme was such a simple, thoroughly 
tamihar one, did her part remarkably well. Imagination and ingenuity 
were taxed in setting and props, and in the end such great satisfaction was 
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felt that another committee was appointed to make up another play for 
the next day. 

A fifth-grade class that had been studying Chioa, Japan, and California 
was asked to demonstrate the culmination of a unit of work in the social 
studies. Apparently quite disconnected, the three areas of the unit were 
brought together by means of a dramatization that took the form of a 
joint meeting of chambers of commerce of the three countries in the at- 
tempt to work out trade agreements. The reprcsentatises of each country 
were prepared to say what they wanted to buy and what they had to sell. 
Good sales talks required some explanation of the quality of their products 
and reasons for their superiority. 

Often one finds one or nto children who, if given free rein, will develop 
unsuspected powers of leadership or oripnality in periods of informal 
dramatization, and the class will be carried along by their enthusiasm. As 
long as the experience shows growlh and steady improvement, all is well. 
Not only must enunciation, pronunciation, vocabulary, and usage be 
watched but also there must be steady improvement in dialogue, in the 
quality of subject matter chosen, and iit acting. U and when the experience 
begins to degenerate into mere silliness, then of course it is time to stop. 

Puppets. Puppets offer a variety of dramatic activity suitable for any 
grade level. In the primary grades clay animals, clothespin dolls, and card- 
board figures are used as simple puppets; and the situations and stories are 
simple in plot. In the upper grades the puppets are more comlex in con- 
struction, often dressed in costumes; a stage and stage settings arc provided; 
and the play includes a number of scenes, several cbaracten, and more 
mature dialogue. In the puppet shows the necessity for a pupil's personal 
appearance before the class atrd for bodily action is eliminated; the effec- 
tiveness of the production depends mainly on the use of the voice and the 
manipulation of the poppets. The extremely shy child who finds natural, 
face-to-face expression difficult or impossible may express himself quite 
freely when concealed behind the screen; even speech defects may disappear. 
Wlh j ounger children puppetry provides opportunity to indulge in make-be- 
lieve; for older children it motivates close study of factual material to por- 
tray accurately dress, customs, and language. It stimulates inventiveness, 
creativity, and individuality and provides some training in manipulative 
skills. It encourages clear enuncblion and the vivid portrayal of feeling 
by the manipulation of the voice. It is adaptable to various phases of the 
school program, especially literature, social studies, and health. 

A class of third graders decided, in die early winter, when colds became 
prevalent, to deal with the prtveotioa of colds and use puppets in the 
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dramatization. Puppets were made to rcpfcsent Charles, Juanita, a school 
nurse, Mr. Germ, and his helper Mr. Careless. Charles and Juanita were 
planning to go to a picnic, wrhen Mr. Germ and Mr. Careless put in their 
appearance and tried to break up their plans. The school nurse appeared 
and saved the day by banishing Mr. Germ and Mr. Careless. Juanita and 
Charles went happily on their way. 

Formal Dramatization. Formal dramatization is characterized by more 
thorough planning of plot, characterization, lines, staging, and costumes. 
A play written by the children, provides a good opportunity for the in- 
tensive study of a particular topic or theme as well as for dramatic experi- 
ence. Writing plays is a form of creative experience and is treated as such 
in Chapter 6. Producing plays prepared others, although it provides an 
opportunity to study dramatic form and, of course, to interpret, lacks the 
richness of educative experience that writing plays provides. The occasion 
for formal dramatization is usually entertainment, and the teacher and 
pupils are often tempted to sacrifice educational values to entertainment 
values. The temptation is to use a few good performers, probably those 
who least need the training; to limit freedom of thought and expression; to 
waste time in repetition; and to waste time and money in preparing elab- 
orate costumes. The ingenious teacher will find ways of minimizing if not 
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eliminating these dangers, i^eeping the idea before the pupils and the public 
that the chief business of the school is to promote learning, not to provide 
professional entertainment. 

Specific Objectives. It must be apparent that dramatizalion presents 
highly motivated situations that create immediate needs for, and provide 
training in, many of the basic language abilities and oral skills. Browo and 
Butterfield say, “As a language activity, dtamalizalion may have many 
values; in fact, it is difficult to think of any of the fundamental aims of 
oral language which cannot be realized by means of dramatization.’' * But 
dramatization places more emphasis on some aims than on others. First, 
performers must make themsehes heard and understood; sufficient volume 
and clear enunciation are demanded. Second, flexibility of voice and em- 
phasis is required to express diflercni feelings and to portray characters. 
“The class is quick to recognize that it is ever so much more fun if Father 
Bear has a great, big, gruff voice and Baby Bear has a tiny, squeaky 
voice.”* Third, dramatization on the higher levels requires attention to 
organization, dividing the play into scenes, and planning a natural se- 
quence. Fourth, the representation of characters and the expression of 
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mood require suitable bodily action and facial expression, desirable quali- 
ties in many forms of oral language. MobiUty of expression adds vitality 
and interest. Participation in dramatization tends to loosen the bonds caused 
by repression and shyness. Fifth, if freedom of expression is allowed, chil- 
dren will use expressive language — vigorous, aptly descriptive words and 
phrases. In reproductions and in dramatization of original stories new words 
will appear. Sixth, dramatization provides opportunities for two specific 
kinds of language experience: conversation and discussion. Practice in con- 
versation is provided by dramatic dialogue. Discussion is an essential part 
of the informal types of procedures, handled in a democratic manner, for 
planning and producing the play. 

Purposeful Oecosions. The enjoyment of literature offers many oppor- 
tunities for dramatization. A satisfactory story for dramatization ( I ) moves 
rapidly from one vicll-marked episode to another, (2) has three or four 
distinct scenes or acts, (3) has four or five speaking parts, (4) requires 
only simple stage properties, and (5) often includes repetition of rhyme 
or a bit of dramatic dialogue. At the kindergarten level, many Mother 
Goose rhymes are suitable for dramatization, such as “Little Miss Muflet,” 
“Little Boy Blue,” and “Jack Be Nimble.” Appropriate stories for the 
primary grades are; “Peter Rabbit.” “The Tortoise and the Hare,” “The 
Three Bears,” and “The Straw Ox.” Children in the upper grades enjoy 
the dramatization of selections from such books as Sir James M. Barrie's 
Peter and Wendy, Lewis Carroll's Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, 
Charles Kingsley's The Water Babies, Howard Pyle’s Merry Adventures 
of Robin Hood, Louisa May Alcott’s Liiile Women, Mark Twain’s The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer, and Howard Pyle’s The Story of King Arthur 
and His Knights. 

Informal dramatizations are a natural part of the story hour and the 
reading period. Special occasions arc offered by the celebration of special 
days, book week, and programs. 

Many situations arise in the social studies, science, and health work in 
which dramatization is useful as a means of clarifying ideas and adding 
interest In the primary grades children play house, operate an airport, 
manage a grocery, and play doctor and nurse; they show how to cross a 
street safely and how to choose a good lunch. In the upper grades the 
dramatizations are more complex, showing how the pioneers lived, how 
the westward movement progressed, how the Constitutional Convention 
was conducted. They may cover single incidents or situations or topics of 
considerable scope, and are an excellent means of vividly highlighting and 
tying together important phases of a unit of work; they are a culminating 
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a three-coraered hat, improvised from newspaper, supplies a colonial sol- 
dier's costume. Children find such impromptu inventions satisfactory for 
informal dramatizations in school. 

Formal dramatizations, vvhich are often used as entertainments for the 
public, require more elaborate stage sets, costumes, and properties. The 
annual or semiannual show put on by the school is a tradition in many 
small communities. Often teachers invite parents on some special occasion 
— for a special day celebration or at the completion of a large unit of work. 
Impressing the public with the importance of the activity itself may justify 
the time and effort devoted to elaborate staging. The teacher will naturally 
try to tie the construction phases of dramatization into work in art and 
industrial arts so that the children will receive the maximum benefits. Often 
the construction of scenery, properties, and costumes motivates close study 
and the gathering of exact information. Teachers should not be required 
to waste the time of children in educationally unproductive enterprises in- 
tended solely for entertainment. 

Processes. The first step in dramatization, as in other language experi- 
ences, is to set up a present, worthy occasion — a story, incident, or situa- 
tion that is appropriate to the work under way and appealing to the 
children. If it is a story, the second step is to bring the children to an un- 
derstanding of the narrative, which is told or read by the teacher or read 
by a pupil. The reading and enjoyment of the story may lead to a request 
or suggestion for dramatization. The third step involves planning the 
dramatization, and therefore often requires a rereading of the story, in 
whole or In part, one or more times in the course of planning. It Is likewise 
necessary to divide the story into scenes or acts, determined by place, time, 
or incident, and to arrange a natural sequence. The parts to be played are 
identified, and actors are chosen for them. The children who try out may 
be selected by the class or by the teacher. A stage manager or announcer 
is chosen, and possibly his duties are discussed. Staging and properties 
are planned. The group or several groups meet to discuss, plan, and pre- 
pare their parts. The play is then presented by the group. Audience evalu- 
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dramatization at the intermediate-grade level. It must be simplified con- 
siderably for use in lower grades and must be adapted to the requirements 
of particular situations at any grade level. Formal dramatization follows 
the same general steps, the chief differences ly'mg in thoroughness and 
polish. 

Problems. In the early stages of dramatization children are often handi- 
capped by inexperience and shynes. The novelty and freedom of the 
activity may intoxicate certain children who have been accustomed to 
rigid formality; it may seem strange and funny to them at first. Dramati- 
zation may in such cases be introduced as a new kind of work, an activity 
requiring earnest and sincere effort and placing new responsibilities on 
performers and audience. It may be extended as a privilege only to those 
who are ready to take their work seriously, but it can be gradually made 
more informal as pupils become accustomed to it and find it enjoyable and 
worth continuing. Considerable teacher direction is necessary at first, and 
pedagogical patience is required until student shyness wears away and 
freedom and naturalness are attained. Growth should appear in the enjoy- 
ment of the children, in sincerity and naturalness, and in the quality of 
performance. 

A second problem grows out of what to do with the body of the class 
while a single group is preparing and performing a play. In the procedure 
outlined above, the whole class is active in the preliminary steps and in 
the final evaluation- Larger numbers can be kept active by having several 
groups simultaneously prepare the play, the participants working in an- 
other room or in another pact of the classroom. The nonperformers can 
be impressed with their importance as friendly, constructive critics and 
directors; and at times they can be given something else to do, such as 
making drawings to show how scenes may be handled, or performing work 
in another area. The interest of the class need not be lost unless the play is 
repealed too often by the same performers. The frequent changing of even 
one character will fend to keep alive the interest of the class, since prac- 
tically every child secretly or openly hopes to take part; and each new 
player will introduce a fresh Kl of conversation. 

This question of repetition raises another problem, which should be 
decided only according to the enfoyment of pupils, who may or may not 
call for many tepetWons of favorite pfays. Repetition, therefore, should 
not be forced for secondary values, such as training in language and in 
stage behavior. Formal dramatization, used as public program material, 
requires much rehearsing. Such rehearsal should be done outside the class 
or, if this is impossible, the pupils not performing should be given some- 
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a three-cornered hat, improvised from newspaper, supplies a colonial sol- 
dier's costume. Children find such impromptu inventions satisfactory for 
informal dramatizations in school. 

Formal dramatizations, which arc often used as entertainments for the 
public, require more elaborate stage sets, costumes, and properties. The 
annual or semiannual show put on by the school is a tradition in many 
small commumties. Often teachers invite parents on some special occasion 
— for a special day celebration or at the completion of a large unit of work. 
Impressing the public with the importance of the activity itself may justify 
the tune and effort devoted to elaborate staging. The teacher will naturally 
try to tie the construction phases of dramatization into work in art and 
industrial arts so that the children will receive the maximum benefits. Often 
the construction of scenery, properties, and costumes motivates close study 
and the gathering of exact information. Teachers should not be required 
to waste the ume of children in educationally unproductive enterprises in- 
tended solely for enteriaitiment. 

Processes. The first step in dramatization, as in other language experi- 
ences, is to set up a present, worthy occasion — a story, incident, or situa- 
tion that is appropriate to the work under way and appealing to the 
children. If it is a story, the second step Is to bring the children to an un- 
derstanding of the narrative, which is told or read by the teacher or read 
by a pupil. The reading and enjoyment of the story may lead to a request 
or suggestion for dramatization. The third step involves planning the 
dramatization, and therefore often requires a rereading of the story, in 
whole or in part, one or more times in the course of planning. It is likewise 
necessary to divide the story into scenes or acu, determined by place, time, 
or incident, and to arrange a natural sequence. The parts to be played are 
identified, and actors are chosen for them. The children who try out may 
be selected by the class or by the teacher. A stage manager or announcer 
is chosen, and possibly his duties are discussed. Staging and properties 
are planned. The group or several groups meet to discuss, plan, and pre- 
pare their parts. The play is then presented by the group. Audience evalu- 
ation follows. Because the whole class, presumably, is familiar with the 
basic source of the play and has engaged In preliminary planning, all mem- 
bers are ready to judge the fidelity of content, dialogue, setting, and gen- 
eral interpretation. Suggestions for improvement and demonstrations of 
these suggestions axe sincerely sought. Re-presentation of the dramatiza- 
tion for enjoyment or for improvement of the performance may be desired 
^ same group or another group may perform. 

The procedure just described is suitable for an informal type of group 
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training in the mechanics of speech — use of the speech organs, voice place- 
ment, breathing, sounding letters, and use of pauses and modulation as 
indicated in part by punctuation. 

Processes. The approach to choral speaking is rich and extensive enjoy- 
ment of poetic and dramatic literature read by the teacher. Enjoyment in 
listening leads naturally to, and sets the stage for, active participation for 
further and richer enjoyment. The choice of selections in beginning work 
is important. Professor Mary Gweo Owen says, “Choose something which 
has a terrifically ‘unpoelic’ sound when read, something which will appeal 
to the boys. If the boys like it, the girls will too.” * (Such a poem is Vachel 
Lindsay’s “The Congo.”) 

The first step is an impressive reading of the whole selection by the 
teacher or by some gifted pupil prepared for the job. Rereading may be 
requested by the class. Pupils may then be invited to participate in the 
reading. 

\Vhen a decision for class participation has been made, the second step 
involves noting the mood, thought, or particular feeling that the selection 
creates. Then follows casting and the arrangement of parts. Casting a 
poem means simply deciding how to read it — in unison, in solo and 
chorus, a line a child, a line a chorus, aniiphonaUy; and then deciding 
how the particular lines shall be distributed. Once the children have 
an idea of what is expected, they will help with the casting, and many 
variations may be tried out. A simple arrangement is to divide the class 
into three groups — high, low, and medium voices — ^wiih eight to twelve 
members in each group. In addition, there may be one or mote solo parts. 
The high voices usually ask questions and take the lines suggesting deli- 
cacy, lightness, or fun. The low voices answer questions and carry the lines 
suggesting gloom, sorrow, mystery, and solemnity. Medium voices carry 
the narrative, give explanations, and introduce characters. A solo voice 
may speak from either group or may move a little apart from the group 
when speaking, but there should never be too much moving. 

The teacher should study the sclecUon beforehand for possible arrange- 
ments, but the children should be allowed to make suggestions. Often 
surprisingly good ones are made. By sharing responsibility children leam 
to make earnest efforts at understanding the selection and to make intelli- 
gent use of dramatic techniques to get desired effects; they also derive a 
sense of proprietorship, which sdinulates them to reach high standards. The 
complexity of arrangement varies with the age-grade-maturity level In 

♦ SJary Gwen O’*'en.5o You Don't UXe Chonf ReaJing. A Monograph of Language 
Arts, no, 52. Row. Peterson & Company. Ewanstoiu III., n d., p. 3. 
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thing ebe to do and should not be expected to pay attention to the extent 
of wasting time. 

It cannot be overemphasized that, from the point of view of modern 
linguistics, the training of expresaon must be free, natural, and spontane- 
ous Memorization or parrotlike repetition of lines and formal acting defeat 
the primary purpose. Variations in language, interpretation, and stage be- 
havior should be encouraged. 

CHORAL SPEAKING 

Verse choir, choral speaking, unbon speaking, choric work, and speak- 
ing choir are all names for the same thing — a group of voices speaking 
poetry or rhythmic literature together, with unity and beauty. In many ways 
it is like a singing choir. However, in a singing choir emphasis is on tone 
quality, and words are often blurred. In a speaking choir, although there 
must be good tone quality, the main emphasis is on enunciation; every 
word must be clear and expressive. A really fine verse choir shows a singing 
quality of voice, and the blend of many voices can bring out unsuspected 
melodies of poems. 

Speaking poetry in unison is not new. It was done in ancient Greece, 
where plays were odes chanted by a chorus, or later with a leader; but the 
chorus was always important. The Old Testament is full of passages which 
were probably rendered in this way, and in our modem churches we still 
carry on the chant or responsive reading, which is choral speaking. What 
can be more stirring than the Twenty-fourth Psalm read by a solo reader 
and chorusl The old ballads were recited by a leader carrying the narra- 
tive, while the chorus thumped and chanted the response. Certain Ameri- 
can Indian ceremonial chants followed this solo-chorus pattern. 

Specific Objeclives. In addition to the enjoyment of literature (the 
primary outcome) and other literary and general social-training values, 
the chief values for language training relate to improving voice and speech. 
Requirements of clear enunciation and pronunciation are exacting if the 
total effect is to be distinct and pleasing, not blurred. Richness and fullness 
of tone arc essential. Flewbility of voice is required for force and pleasing 
efiects. These qualities of speech are not attained through the mechanical 
direction of the teacher, but through an effort at intelligent interpretation 
and an attempt to express by tone, pitch, and modulation of voice ideas 
and feelings that are clearly understood and felt. The material dictates its 
mterpretaiion. The necessity of getting desired effects through the use of 
e voice provides opportunities for ^ving some understanding of and 
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solo: Oh not 
Not so! 

For I always dream 
Of a dish 
Full of fish 
And a bowl 
Full of cream! 

The following is a poem written by eight-year-olds and used for verse 
speaking many times. Different castings were planned by the children and 
used, but they seemed to like this one best. 


JACK FROST 


all: 

FIRST voice: 
SECOND voice: 
THIRD voice; 
FOURTH voice: 
FIFTH voice; 
SIXTH voice: 
all: 


Jack Frost will be coming soon. 

He’ll kill the flowers that are now in bloom. 
He'll spilt his paint on bushes and frees. 

He'll stiffen the grass and the ground will freeze. 
Our gardens will soon be wilted and dead. 

We’ll have to put bats upon our heads, 

And wear our scarfs, our rubbers, and milteos. 
And play indoors with our three Utile kittens. 


The children had so much fun with the hide rhyme that they made music 
for it; but it was soon noticed that, even when they sang it, they uncon- 
sciously took parts, speaking instead of singing. 

In a more formal type of choral speaking program, to relax the body 
and speech organs and to develop bteadi control, children are pul through 
a series of preliminary exercises such as sounding the vowels with full, 
rich tones; breathing deeply and blowing an imaginary feather; extending 
the tongue and flexing the bps. It seems to be wise to subordinate such 
formal training exercises to the actual speaking and reading of selections 
and to use exercises only as needed for more effective results. The formal 
procedure seems a little artificial, and possibly its results may not carry 
over into the activity that follows. 

With young children it is sometimes difficult, at first, to get the class 
to pay attention to the leader and, in unison work, to keep the voice quality 
uniform. One or two children in a group will try to make their voices 
heard above the others. Antidpating this difficulty, one primary teacher 
sought and gained pemusslon for her class to listen in fronv the balcony 
while a large college chorus rehearsed. The children saw how intently 
the college people watched their leader and how they responded to her 
signals. It was noted that, except in solo parts, no one voice was heard 
above the others but that all blended in harmony. It was explained to the 
children that although this was a sin^g chorus and theirs was a speaking 
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the primary grades the work is largely concert reading. In the intermediate 
and upper grades elaborate arrangements are fun. Care should be taken 
in selectmg children for the solo parts; several should try out. Sometimes 
children are grouped and reseated according to the pitch of their voices 
low, medium, and high. 

Preliminary, tentative groupings and arrangements are followed y 
evaluation of results and revision of procedure, a possible third stage. 
Each part of the selection is studied to discover its particular mood, feel- 
ing, or idea; and attention is given to the best way to express it. Variations 
are tried, and better procedures arc selected. 

^Vhen a satisfactory interpretation has been reached, the selection may 
be repeated for enjoyment and practice. The number and timing of repeti- 
tions are determined by the enjoyment of the children. A growing repertory 
of familiar selections can be used again and again throughout the year. 

Problems. A problem may exist in getting choral speaking under way. 
A beginning can be made by simply reading together or by reciting a 
familiar poem together. An easy variation is to add an occasional solo 
voice. As satisfaction and confidence build up, group work can be added 
and increasingly ambitious arrangements can be attempted. A beginmng 
can well be made in the kindergarten or first grade. Here, and possibly in 
the second grade, children should learn to appreciate poetry and to build 
toward a choir but should do no formal choral speaking. They should be 
allowed to hop, skip, beat, and act out Mother Goose and other poems in 
different rhythms. Because the children will imitate the teacher, she must 
exercise great care in her rendering of poems and guard against singsong; 
and when the children, after hearing a poem a few times, begin to say it 
along with her, she must keep their tones light, maintain the tempo, and 
discourage loud voices and extreme dramatics. She should help them culti- 
vate an ear for rhythm and for the music of riie poem. 

A first grade or kindergarten may begin with a simple two-part drama- 
tization. In the following Btlle poem, one child may act the part of the cat 
responding after the group addresses him: ’ 
all: Little cat. 

Little cat. 

As you sat 
On the mat 
Did you dream 
Of a mouse 
Or a great big rat? 


1 From I //ase a 
ton-CenturyCrofis. 


Song to Stag You. by Laura E. Richards, copyright, 1938, Apple- 
Inc.. New York. 1938. Reprinted by permission of the publishers 
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“Wait.” Then it was read in unison, becoming more exciting with each 
reading until the final word became a lusty shout. The children were 
actually saving a little brother or sister. 

On succeeding days the poem was experimented with until the children, 
decided they liked it best as follows: 

FIRST voice; Don't cross! 

SECOND voice: Don’t cross! 
all: a car is coming. 

THIRD voice; Don’t cross! 

FOURTH voice: Don't cross! 
all: a car is coming. 

FIFTH voice; It’s skidding and sliding. 

It's slipping and gliding. 

SIXTH voice: Don't cross! 

SEVEWTH voice: Don't cross! 

ALL (lAour): Wait! 

The solo voices were scattered about the room, and each child became 
increasingly dramatic with his "Don’t cross.” On the final “IVait!’’ the 
group invariably leaned forward or made some involuntary gesture to add 
emphasis. 

From time to time su^eslions were offered by children or teacher, 
changes were made, and there had to be a bit of drill on final t’s and ing'%. 

Given in assembly before first and second graders, this spontaneous 
little project became a real contribution to the school safety-education 
program. Throughout the year, many such opportunities are offered. It is 
for the alert teacher to recognize and lake advantage of them. 

EumpUs. Following are simple poems * which have been found to work 
out well in choral work. The castings indicated are merely suggestions; 
numerous variations are possible. 

The first poem, for primary children, should be spoken at a marching 
tempo. One-half of the class says the first four lines; the other half, the last 
four lines, picking up in perfect rhythm. Or, the class can try beginning 
softly, growing louder, and then fading away, 

* May HiH Atbulhnol. "The Grand OW Duke of York," “Blow Wind Blow,;’ and 
“A Fanner Went Trotting." Time for Poetry, ScolL Foresman and Company, Chicago. 
1951, pp. 170, 311. 224; quoted with special permtsston of ihe publisher. Rose Fyle- 
inaa. "The Gobtia," Pktur* Rhymes front Forei^ Landt, 1. B. Ltrow/iow , 

Philadelphia, 1935; copyright, 1935. by Rose Fyleman, reprinted by permission of 
the pubbsher. Kate Greenaway, “t-'mle Wind," Under the lyindotr, Frederick Wame L 
Co„ Ltd . London n.d., p. 155, Langston Hughes, “African Dance,” The Dream 
Keeper, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, 1932; reprinted by permission of Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc. E. K. Seehrist. “Is J<^ui South WithiaT* One Thousand Poems for 
Children, Macrae Smith Co.. Philadelphia. 1946; by permission from E- H. Seehrist. 
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chorus, the same rules prevailed for both. From this experience the children 
seemed to gain some understandtng of what unison work was all about. 
Any church or adult chorus or choir can be visited in this way. 

Memorization is a by-product of choral speaking. There is no need for 
formal memorization, particularly in the lower grades. Actually, children 
unconsciously learn many poems and parts of poems simply by repetition 
in choral speaking. However, the purpose of choral speaking is to enjoy 
poetry, not to learn it by heart. Occasionally, for program purposes, it 
may be necessary to memorize selections, and incidental learning can then 
be completed by purposeful repetition. 

Systematic memorization, if used, follows a whole-part-wholc pattern. 
First, there is a full understanding of the main feeling, thought, or mood 
of the selection, arrived at through one or more thoughtful readings of 
the whole. Then the main thought elements arc noted and fixed in mind. 
In the third phase, attention is given to the way the several thoughts are 
expressed In words, phrases, and sentences. Fourth, the child repeats as 
much of the selection as possible, checking with the text and making cor- 
rections. Fifth, the whole selection is repeated in correct form several times 
and at intervals. 

One winter morning a lower-grade teacher remarked that, because 
drivers could not control their cars on slippery streets, children should be 
extra-cautious about crossing. A child told of having stopped a kinder- 
gartner who was about to dash out into the street. 

“I had to yell at him two or three limes. A car was coming and it was 
slipping all over,” explained the boy. 

“Let’s each pretend we arc stopping a little brother or sister from cross- 
ing the street,” said the teacher. “What would we say? How would wc 
say it?” , 

She turned to the board and in a few minutes the following lines were 
written as the children suggested them. 

Don’t cross! Don't cross! 

A car is coming. 

Don’t cross! Don't cross! 

A car is coming. 

It’s skidding and sliding. 

It’s slipping and gliding. 

Don’t cross! Don't cross! 

Wail! 

Several individuals read it horn the board ivith slightly varying intcr- 
pretatrons, but all emphasizing the important words “Don't cross” and 



first: a ra\tn cried, “Croal!” and they all tumbled down, 

secovd: Bumpety, bumpcty, bump! 

FtRST; The mare broke her knees, and the farmer his crown, 
second: Lumpety, lumpety, lump! 

first: The mischievous raven flew laughing away, 

second: Bumpety, bumpcty. bump! 

first: And sowed he would serve them the same next day, 

second: Lumpety, lumpety, lump! 

AFRICAN DANCE 
{By Langston Hughes) 
low: The low beating of ihe tom-toms. 

The slow beating of the tom-toms 
Low — slow 
Slow — low 
Stirs your blood. 
hick: Dance! 

A night-veiled girl 
WTiiris softly into a 
Circle of light. 

NS'hirts softly — slowly. 

Like a wi$p of smoke around the hre. 
low: And the tom-toms beat. 

And the tom-toms beat. 

And the tow beating of the tom-toms 
all: Stirs your blood. 

IS JOHN SMITH WnWIN? 

(Mother Oocse) 

FIRST: “Is John Smith within?" 

SECOND: “Yes. that he is." 
first: “Can he set a shoe?" 

second: “Aye, marry two." 

ALL: Here a nail and there a nail, 

Tick, tack, too. 

For older children, a poem s\ich as the following may prove challenging. 
A possible casting is suggested, any one of several that might be used.* 
A praver in the time of need 
Give us, O Lord, we pray thee. 

A breed of men like mountains, 

Wlio lift their foreheads freely to the sun; 

Crown them with loving kmdness 
And with gratitude that they are sons of thine; 

• By pennissioa from Marjory Medary, Horn Book Magazine, July, 1950, 26:299, 
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IJJL OJUViD OlO DUKE OF YORK 
{Mother Coov) 

The grand old Duke of Vork, 

He had ten thousand men. 

He marched them up a very high hvU 
And he marched them down again. 

And wherj he was up. he «as up. 

And v.het> he vias down, he was down. 

And when he was only half way up 
He was neither up nor down, 

BLOW WIND BLOW 

{Mother Cooie) 

Blow, wind, blow, and go. mill, go. 

That the miller may grind his com; 

That the baker may take it. 

And into bread bake it. 

And bring us a loaf m the morn. 

THE COBLiV 
{By Rose F yieman) 

KLL OR KiQH*. A gohUn Uves In our house, in our house, in our house. 

A goblin lives in oiir house all the )ear round. 

GIRLS OR low; He bumps 

And he jumps 
And he thumps 
And he stumps. 

BOYS OR medium; He knocks 

And he rocks 

And he rattles at the locks. 

aLL OR high; A goblin lives in onr house, in our house, in onr house. 

A goblin lives in our house all the year round. 

LITTLE WIND 
{By Ko/e Crrrnaway) 
first: Little Wind, blow on the hilltop. 

second: Uttle Wind, blow down the plain. 
third: Little Wind, blow up the sunshine. 
all: Little Wind, blow off the rain. 

A FARMER WENT TROTTING 
(AforAer Goose) 

first: a farmer went trotting upon his gray mare, 

SECOND: Bumpely, bumpety. bump! 

first: With his daughter behind him so rosy and fair. 

second: Lumpety, tumpety, lumpi 
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SECOND voice: Robe them, we pray, with true majesty 

Which wears the ermine clean and undefiled, 

Constant m service for the common good, 

As glaciers feed the rivers and the soil. 

*ll: Raise up, O Lord, we beg thee, 

A breed of mounUin men. 

In the lilting lines of the “Skalins Song" there is fun and action. The 
repetition of the sound words makes possible a delightful choric expres- 
sion.'® 

SKATING SONG 
{By Nancy Byrd Turner) 
all: Zinngt 2Lanngi — we're up and we're gone. 

Faster and faster. The world spins on 
Under our feet, and the cold air sings. 
solo; Who would bother to be a bird 

When the long, keen note of the ice is heard 
And the hard steel whines and rings, 

ALL'. And iinng, tanngl zinog. zanngl 

EXS(ICISE$ 

1. Make a list of occasions, curricular and cocutticulai, which are likely to 
arise in one grade and in which dramatization may be used effectively. 

2. Make plans for a dramatization in a particular class-grade situation. 

3. Plan a choral-speaking lesson for a particular class, giving attention to 
occasion, selections, possible arrangements, and procedure. 

4. Make a collection of verse and prose selections suitable for choral speaking 
at a particular grade level. Work out a tentative casting for several, and try them 
out in your college class. 
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SECOND \oicE. Robe them. pray, »iih Jmc majesty 

Whuh uears the ermine dean and undefiled. 

Constant in scr\icc for the common good, 

As giacicrs feed the rivers and the soil. 

*ul: Ratsc up, O Lord, sse beg (hec. 

A breed of mountain men. 

In the lilting lines of the “Skaling Song** there Is fun and action. The 
repetition of the sound words maVes possible a delightful choric expres- 


SKATING SONO 
(Bv A’nnr^ Byrd Turner) 
all: ZinnE! Zanngl — wc*rc up and we're gone. 
Taster and faster. The world spins on 
Under our feel, and the cold air sings. 
solo: Who would bother to be a bird 

When the long, keen note of the ice is heard 
And the hard steel whines and rings. 
all: And zinng. zanng* zinng. zanng! 


EXCRCtSCS 

1. Make a list of occasions, curricular and cocurricular. which ore likely to 
arise in one grade and in wihich dramatization may he used elTectivcIy. 

2. Make plans for a dramatization in a particular class*grade situation. 

3. Plan a choral-spcaking lesson for a particular class, giving attention to 
occasion, selections, possible arrangements, and procedure. 

4. Make a collection of vmc and prose selections suitable for choral speaking 
at a particular grade level. Work out a tentative casting for several, and try them 
out In your college class. 


RE 
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It must be recognked at this point that originality of expression is a 
desired quality of nearly all language work and that some authors and 
teachers regard origicialitj- as the sole quality that idenUfies creativeness. 
To these people, creativeness is a quality of all expression; it does not 
sen’e to identify a particular group of language activities. The authors agree 
that originality is important in much, if not quite all, of language work, but 
they take the position that some forms present to a greater degree than 
others opportunities for personal growth and for developing the quali- 
ties of language peculiar to creative expression. For practical purposes of 
organization and treatment in this book, it is well to identify and treat 
these forms as a group. Many of the experiences in the present group tap 
resources of feeling and imagination, but thought as well is included as 
a proper field for creative effort- Vivid expression and original, clear, ac- 
curate thinking are important in problems that are largely intellectual. 

Hatfield says that creative expression is the translation of experience 
into words. What is needed is a vivid experience worthy of expression and 
a determined effort to verbalize it appropriately. The value of creative 
work lies In absorption in an experience. Hatfield points out further that 
creative expression is not based only upon the imagination; that real, actual, 
firsthand experiences are equally fertile fields. He warns that the tempta- 
tion to live vicariously in the experiences of others, as in much reading, may 
he overpowering to some children and may interfere with facing reality. 
Children need to be encouraged to think and feel about things that 
happen to them, to recognize the worth of personal experiences, and to 
be courageous in putting their own thoughts and feelings into words.* 

Can Children Be Creative? A little observation of children’s expression 
in the preschool and even early school years should convince a skeptic 
that children are original and vivid in the expression of ideas peculiarly 
their own. In their stories and verse we find freshness and vividness. Chil- 
dren’s interests are varied, and their naive impressions appear in refresh- 
ingly original words: the crust on a banana; the hone inside an olive; 
snapple galoshes; befronl is the opposite of behind; lonow means right 
now. Creativeness is the birthright of children, and it will flower and 
mature with the years unless stunted by unimaginative teaching. The ex- 
amples of children's work in this chapter and elsewhere in the book should 
prove the point. 

•W. llatficIJ, An Exper!tnK-e CuTTUblum In Enghih. AppIeton.Ceotur>-Crofti. 
Inc, N«w York. 1915. pp llO-Jtl, 



CHAPTER 6 


Creative Experiences 


Much of the language training of the school, and much of the language 
of life outside the school, necessarily involves getting and giving informa- 
tion essential to the business of living. In this category would fall the oral 
and written communication activities discussed above and such experiences 
as giving information, studying, and research, topics that will be treated «n 
the immediately following chapters. The creative writing experiences 
treated in this chapter — stories, plays, and articles— clearly belong in a 
different category. They are not concerned with the giving of information 
but with the expression of thoughts and feelings for their own sake or for 
the entertainment of others. The differentiation is found partly in the ends 
served and partly in the content and the handling of various language ele- 
ments. “Creativity is primarily a point of view, a way of feeling about things, 
situations, people, the world, one’s school, one’s home, and a way of re- 
sponding to these things in one’s environment." * Content is largely con- 
cerned with the expression of personal feelings and thoughts; and imagina- 
tion enters prominently, but not exclusively. Originality is an important 
factor; that is, the child must express his own mental or emotional reactions, 
not simply report the thoughts and feelings of others. But the concept of 
originality requires some examination. Very few thoughts are original in 
the sense that they ate expressed for the first time; originality consists to 
some extent in the selection, appropriation, and adaptation of the thoughts 
and feelings of others. Sincerity, conviction, and personal acceptance are 
thus involved. 

I Wilhelmma Hill and others: Mow Children Can Be Creative, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin no 12, 1954. r. 2. 
no 
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mother and father of their grandchildren — ^and the little boy grandchild was 
named Larry, the little girl grandchild was Chris. Then all of them went over 
to, from the station, to the grandmother’s house. 

After they got there they looked at the tune on the clock and it was time to 
get supper. After it w'as all ready they aD sal dowu to supper and ate. After they 
ate they tuned on the television, watched it. looked at the clock. It w'as time to 
put the children to bed. 

She had a loose tooth, and while she was in bed at night the loose tooth came 
out, and in the morning she found the tooth and brought it down to Mommy 
and showed it to her. 

Then they got dressed and went to play and had fun. 

And the story is done. 

John, on the other hand, did not stick to a personal experience and soon 
found himself more or less involved: 

John’s storv 

I w'on’t puff you up. Except the little clowm was happy 1 think I hear another 
train coming. 

ni try if I can and I will if I try Puff, puff. I almost got up. 

Ttacy expressed himself in rhyme — a simple experience story, but de- 
lightfully told with quite a HU: 

TRACY’S POEM 
I’m not going to 
Sit in a chair. 

I’m just going to 
Sit in the air. 

In imaginative stories — reproductions or originals — the child identifies 
himself with the characters in their adventures, suffers with them, and 
shares with them elation in success or cscapw. V'ivid experiencing of the 
real or imagined type stimulates the imagination; quickens observation; 
gives exercise to the emotions; develops sympathy and understanding for 
people and animals; leads to free, natural, imaginative expression; and 
may contribute to emotional stability.® This little slory told by a first-grade 
child is quite typical of imaginative stories: 

Once upon a time there was a little fairy named Tinkerville. She wcnl out 
in the garden one morning and she saw a butterfly. He was caught in a spider’s 
web. Tinkerville asked him if he was caught. He said. “Yes.” So she helped 
him out. 

Specific Objectives. All the general oral language objectives operate in 
storytelling, but particularly important are selecting a familiar experience 

* NstioBat Council of Teachers of Engbdi. ConunHsion on the English Curriculum. 
Thr EngUsh Language Art], ApplclOB.CciJtuty.Cro(t». Inc.. New York. 1932. p. 8. 
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STORYTELLING 

If children are to be at all verbally creative in the early years, it must 
be through oral language; individual crealiveness in written work awaits 
the mastery of the mechanics of written expression. Of the oral language 
experiences, storytelling oilers the best opportunities. In storytelling that 
deals with familiar, personal events, the child relives his experiences, in- 
terprets them, and has opportunity to give expression to his own thoughts 
and feelings about them. 

Kindergartners’ stories usually belong in the category of familiar experi- 
ences. Five-year-old Martha, in the following story, started out with bear 
characters but having no personal knowledge of bears, she almost imme- 
diately switched to something familiar — a trip she had taken. 

MVXTIU’S STORY 

Once upon a time there was a Utile Daddy bear. His name was Adam. And 
the Mommy bear was Eve. 

One day they went on a trip to Watertown. UTicn they got there, who do 
you think ihey saw? It was the people they were going to meet, and it was the 



Fig. 6 1. Storytelling time is a time lor fun in the Vindergorten. (Courlety of New York 
Umvertityl 
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of stories of personal experience that can be used as models and for stim- 
ulation. A typical list of literary source material for enjoyment and for re- 
production at the several age levels follows: • 

Six Years and Younger 
Andy and the Lion 
Angelo, the Naughty One 
Angus and the Ducks 
Belinda's New Shoes 
Bremen Town Musicians 
The Cal and the Mouse »n ihe Mall House 
The Cat and the Parrot 
Chick. Chick, Halfchick 
The Cobbler’s Talc 

The Cock, the Mouse, and the Little Red Hen 

Curious George Takes a Job 

Dov-tj. Down the Mountain 

Drakesbill and His Friends 

The Five Chinese Brothen 

The Funny Thing 

Henny Penny 

lacoble Tells the Truth 

Lamblkin 

Make Way for Ducklings 
Millions of Cats 

Six to Nine Years of Age 
About the Hedgehog IVho Became a Prince 
Ah Mee's Invention 
Aladdin, or The Wonderful Lamp 
Atalanta’s Race 
Beauty and the Beast 
Belling the Cal 
Billy Beg and the Bull 
The Black Bull of Norro»ay 
Bloom-of-jough and the Wtch of Eiders 
Bools and His Brothers 
The Brave Little Tailor 
Cap’n Doiv and the Hole in the Doughnut 
Daniel in the Lion's Den 
Fast o* Ihe Sun and West o' the Moon 
The Great Quillow 
Ho* Cats Came to Purr 
Johnny Appleseed 

‘ Stories to Tell to ChUJren. Pittsburgh Carnegie Library, 1949. pp. >-40. Selected. 
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or incident with some unusual or dramatic feature; keeping a point for 
the last; using concrete details and exact words; showing sincerity; ex- 
pressing feeling by voice and manner; telling events in sequence; speaking 
directly to the audience, showing interest in one's story; and if the story is 
humorous, allowing the audience to carry the burden of laughter. 

Situations. A situation suitable for storytelling, as for other creative 
work, is one that arouses strong, vivid thoughts or feelings, requiring ex- 
pression. “Daily activities at home, school, and in the community offer con- 
tinuing opportunities for creative expression. Children can be creative in 
the way they express ideas about things in their environment — the polli- 
wog, the cocoon, ram, the playhouse, the scream of the fire engine's siren, 
the first dandelion of spring, or the factory machine.* Or, the mood for 
creative expression may be set by witnessing a current event or a special 
occasion, such as the launching of an earth satellite; by reading or hearing 
a story or poem; by listening to the recounting of personal experiences by 
the children or teacher; and by incidents and situations in learning about 
foreign people in the social studies. 

The child must have something to say and the desire to express it; 
participation must be voluntary, invited but not forced. Individual differ* 
ences must be recognized and respected, because the creative impulse is 
stronger in some children than In others. Enthusiasm is contagious and 
will stimulate the phlegmatic, unimaginative, shy children, if anything 
will. Various examples will be found in the pages following. 

Materials. Storytelling is a natural part of the literatufe*appfeciation 
phase of language work in so far as it concerns the reproduction of chil- 
dren's classics. In the integrated program, opportunities arise for including 
stories appropriate to a unit, such as Indians, colonial life, and Holland. 
Occasional storytelling periods, largely concerned with personal experi- 
ences, occur in the language class. Stories for reproduction should be suit- 
able to the grade in content and have some of the following characteristics: 

1. Familiarity 

2. Clear, natural sequence 

3. Repetition 

4. Simple plot 

5. Few characters 

Readers, language books, courses of study, and children's storybooks pro- 
vide suitable selections for reproduction; and textbooks provide examples 

* Hiil and others, toe. eft. 
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“I like Jimmie’s descriptive words — ‘crystal,’ ‘sagging,’ ‘heavy.’ That’s 
the way the trees look this morning, don’t they?” said the teacher. 

On a windy morning when the children arrived at school, blown and 
breathless, there was a discussion of the strength of the wind. Questions 
were asked: “How does the wind make you feel?" “What are some of 
the things it does?” “How does it sound?" The following two poems re* 
suited: 

THE WIND 

The wind comes roaring 
Down from the sky. 

It sweeps the snow 
And piles it high. 

It whirls around ihe comers 
And nearly knocks us down. 

It gets behind and pushes us 
And dances round and round. 

Last night the wind 
Howled wild and loud. 

"Whoo-ooo,’’ he cried 
And made me hide 
Under my blankets 
All safe inside. 

As the second step in directing a storyteUing experience the teacher may 
provide for further stimulation. The situation normally arising may be stim- 
ulation enough, but often the teacher finds it desirable to intensify the desire 
for expression by emphasizing the thought, feeling, or mood of the silua- 
tion and by giving it specific direction. Thus when the subject of trees 
arose in a sixth-grade class in connection with the study of Joyce Kilmer's 
poem, the teacher had the children recall favorite trees and experiences 
with trees; he called attention to some pictures of trees studied by the 
class; he told of his observations and experiences; and he read excerpts 
from other poems, noting ideas and descriptive words. The direction of 
thinking, the mood, and appropriate words and phrases laid the basis for 
the pupils’ own efforts. In stories relating to personal experiences of loneli- 
ness, the teaches may ssk, Wese ever kit akne? How did ywi Itel? 
What did you do? Or the teacher may stimulate the children by showing 
them pictures or by ^ving beginning sentences and allowing them to con- 
tinue the story. 

A teacher’s possible approach might be something like this: “How 
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Older Boys and Girls 
The Apple of Contentment 
Baby Rainstorm 
Baldur 

Baron Munchausen 
Beowulf 

The Cat That Walled by Himself 

Circe’s Palace 

The Doughnuts 

The Fisherman and the Genie 

Get Up and Bar the Door 

How Arthur Was Crowned King 

The Magic Box 

Paul Bunyan 

Rikli Tikkl Tavi 

Processes. In handling a storytelling lesson or series of lessons, the 
teacher will first set up a situation in which storytelling is appropriate and 
enjoyable. He may take advantage of situations arising in the course of 
work in other subjects, such as the social studies, nature study, health, and 
liceraturei he may introduce a specbl storytelling period; or he may take 
advantage of some spontaneous contribution of a child. Several examples 
will serve to illustrate the points. 

On an icy morning quiet little Dorothy raised her hand and said she 
would like to say a poem she had thought of on the way to school. (“I’ve 
thought of one, too,” remarked Jimmie.) Dorothy's story was: 

When the trees 
Arc bent low 
With a coaling of ice 
On their branches. 

I don't tlunk 

They feel very pleasant. 

Do you? 

Dorothy has made her poem different by ending it with a question,” 
the teacher might remark. Jimmie's story was; 

The trees with their crystal 

Coats of ice 

Are sag^g and heavy. 

But, if the sun came out 
They would sparUe 
Like fairyland. 
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would you like to make a story? If we all work together we might make a 
long story. What could our story be about?” 

The teacher would list on the board suggestions as children gave them: 
fairy, witch, boy or girl, rabbit, pel, circus, etc. 

“We must have a good beginning sentence. One that makes us want to 
go on and read the rest of the story.” 

If no work has been done with beginning sentences, it may be well to 
take time out at this point to examine a few. The teacher may collect 
several readers, primers, preprimers, etc., and read a few beginning sen- 
tences from diflerent books Children will quickly label some baby stories, 
while stories beginning with more mature sentences will be admired. Per- 
haps this is as far as the lesson can go at the time. The teacher might then 



Fig- 6-2. Beginning ereofwe eKprennn. (Courtesy of Tidymon 
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After the situation has been set up. and after the preparatory step of 
giving specific direction to thought and feeling has been taken, the children 
may be ready for individual creative effort If so, of course, they bepn pre- 
paring their stories at once; but, if not, there will be further presentation 
and study of models. The children note and make a list of such desirable 
qualities as a particular thought, feeling, or mood for emphasis; words that 
tell exactly what one wants to saj, in an interesting way; and the expres- 
sion of personal thoughts and feelings 
Rnally, the pupils prepare their stones, psing attention to the key points 
noted above. Expression is followed b\ discnminating criticism with pri- 
mary- emphasis on the major objectives of the experience; “Did >ou enjoy 
it? UTiat contributed to the enjoyment'’ Could the enjojment of the story 
be increased in any way?" Continued experience and practice m creative 
effort should result in growth and increasing maturity in the use of special 
techniques. Acquired abilities and skills should be consciously employed 
in various phases of the program whenever storytelling is appropriate. 

Problems. The greatest difficulty in beginning creative work is to over* 
wtnt natural reticence in giving expression to intimate thoughts and feel- 
ings and hesitancy about experimenting with new forms of expression. 
Children may not have previously been encouraged to be original and 
natural in expressing their thoughts freely at home and in the school. 
Effective means of overcoming the barrier to originality and freedom of 
etprcHion include stimulating the children by the procedures noted above, 
so that they have something to say; setting a pattern of originality and 
freedom for the class as the normal and expected thing; and providing a 
sympathetic and appreciative audience. 

''hen Nancy, a fiichty third-grade child who had never contributed any- 
thing to the story hour, gazed out of the window and then rather solemnly 
pronounced this pioem, she was highly complimented by the teacher, and 
the children signified pride in her achievement and in the fact that she 
had at last helped the class: 

WTien Ihc snowflakes 
Come dancing down. 

They look hVe 
Little winter fairies. 

Appreciation of sincere effort of whatever degree of merit should be 
spontaneous and freely given. Critkisin should be coostruclivc; and it 
'’'ay come in part from the children. If informality prevails and if chil- 
judgments are respected. Real worth should be recognized; too 
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•That IS wonderful!" exclaimed BiBy happUy. “I won’t have to color your 
eggs ” He took the pale-blue eggs and hopped off toward Mrs. Robin’s home. 

He found Mrs. Robin beside her nest. She was swinging back and forth in 
the gentle breeze, singing a gay little tune. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Robin,” called Billy. “Do you happen to have any 

"Why, yes," chirped Mrs. Robin pleasantly. “I just laid some fresh ones, and 
I can let )ou have a couple.” 

That pleased Billy Rabbit so much that he gave a great hop and landed, plop 
— right in a puddle of soft mud. 

For a minute Billy was frightened. “My eggs!" he cried. But his precious 
pale-blue eggs had landed safely in the brown mud beside him and were not 
even cracked. 

Slowly Billy pulled himself out of the puddle, wiped his eggs on some long, 
clean grass, and then called to Mrs. Robin, “Have you your eggs ready? I must 
be going now.” 

With his arms full of eggs Billy hopped slowly down the path. 

He reached the river just in time to see Mrs. Turtle burying her eggs in the 
soft sand. He watched her as she clawed sand over the little white eggs and 
then, just as she started slowly toward the water, Billy called, “Oh Mrs. Turtle! 
Mrs. Turtle! Please wait a minute. May I have a few of your eggs for Easter?” 
“Of course!" replied Mrs. Turtle. “Help yourself. There are plenty of them." 
“Oh goody, goody!” cried Billy. “You are very generous.” 

Quickly Billy uncovered the hard-shelled little eggs, took as many of them 
as he could carry, and happily hopped down the path toward home. 

Later in the day be dyed the eggs all beautiful rainbow colors. There were 
brilliant yellows, dark forest greens, pale lavenders, and rosy reds. On some 
were stripes and on one egg he even made a little bunny carrying an Easier egg. 

When, at last, the eggs wrerc all dyed. Billy gave a big sigh of relief and 
yawned sleepily. “I can’t go to bed yet." he said to himself. 

Then, from the highest shelf in the cupboard, Billy took down his special 
Easter basket. Carefully he placed all the precious eggs in the basket. He put 
the tough turtle eggs in the bottom and arranged the others on top. “There, 
I’m all ready to go,” he thought as he gazed proudly at the basket of eggs. 

Gently, he took the basket on his arm, opened his squeaky little door and 
hopped off through the dark forest to deliver his Easter eggs to the children of 
the outside world. 

•Tm so glad 1 got the eggs finished so the children will have them on Easter 
morning." he thought, as be hopped along. 

In telling stories young children often find conversation difficult. It is 
likely to consist mostly of question and answer or senseless bickering. This 
story, however, seems rather unusual in both quantity and quality of direct 
quotations, and there is evidence of steady improvement and growth in 
V pabulary and sentence structure as the story progresses. It will be noticed 
t at. though the story grew out of a language period, science and nature- 
study facts were generously introduced. 
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Young children sometimes have difficuity in distinguishing between the 
real and the make-believe. The teacher may ask, “Did that really happen, 
or are you making it up?" Also, suggestible and unimaginative children 
may tend to copy the successful story pattern of others. Originality can 
be encouraged by suggesting to the children that they tell about things 
that really happened to them and hy helping them pick out of their ex- 
perience inddents worth telhng about. 

CttEAllVE WRITING 

A feeling for and capability in creative expression, begun in oral story- 
telling, sooner or later comes to maturity in creative writing in the form 
of stories, poems, plays, and articles. In both written and oral creative cn- 
dea^o^ the same purposes are served; intensive experiencing, close ob- 
servation, originality and freedom of expression, and the enjoyment of 
ideas that are beautifully expressed. Creative writing, moreos-er, broadens 
the acquaintance with, and lays a foundation for, the enjoyment of liter- 
ature, which is perhaps its primary goal; it increases sensitivity to and 
capacity for the enjoyment of beauty in people and things and adds some- 
what to the ability to express oneself in clear, vigorous, descriptive, and 
entertaining language. Not many children will become artists, although 
it is worthwhile to discover the few who have unusual artistic capacity 

Creative verse is not to be confused with rhyme and jingle. Hatfield 
says: * 

However, in the particular field of poetry, the greatest single problem and 
danger lies in the easy and general confusion between traditional poetic forms 
and poetry itself. U is too easy for us to regard anything that rhymes as poetry 
and anything that scans reasonably well as a distinguished achievement. In so 
doing we miss the main point. Poetic experience is the thing to be sought, 
the exercise of the child's capacity to sec the real world about him — things, 
people, events — freshly and intensely, to enter into the mind-built world of 
reading and imagining richly and vitally. The facility lo put words into jingles 
will rnean little to him. A developed capacity for poetic experience — for seeing, 
feeling, imagining— will enrich every day of his life. 

On a morning following a night of terrific wind, the children were in a 
mood for expressing themselves. They worked quickly until the last line 
was reached. No one could think of a word to thyme with “papers," so 
the teacher gave them the word "capers”: 


' llaifitiJ, op. eii . p- 114. 
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much attention should rot be given to minor flaws. The emphasis should 
be placed on, “What did you like about Jim’s story?" 

The shy child deserves special consideration. He should not be forced. 
Perhaps the teacher can give him special help outside the class, so that 
his first efforts will be reasonably successful. Patience is required. Ap- 
proval should be generous. 

This first attempt at poetry by a very slow nine-year-old child was com- 
plimented, but members of the group tried to help by pointing out that 
although it was a good story, it might have been longer; for example, the 
mouse could have found some cheese or built a little nest; 

Im a little 
mouse, and when 
I nose around. I 
see a little house. 

The following poem, while not a masterpiece, has rhythm, and the 
repetition of the word "splashes’’ gives a distinct feeling of a rainy day. 
The teacher might remark that the use of the word with its sh sound “really 
makes us hear the rain.” 


I like to walk 
In the rain. 

And bear It patter 
On (he window pane. 

Its rhythm is like a song 
As It splashes, splashes 
Alt day long. 

An informal atmosphere is favorable to creative effort. Such an atmos- 
phere is effected largely by the attitude of the teacher and by the result- 
ing attitude of the children. Seating is important too; if possible, the chil- 
dren should be seated in a compact, informal group on the floor or in 
chairs facing each other. 

Occasional help may be pven to the child who is halting for a word or 
phrases to express an idea exactly. Rewording a sentence to pve force, 
clearness, or variety may be suggested. Correction of gross crudities must 
not detract from the effectiveness of the story. 

As a variation of procedure in the primary grades, the class may work 
out a story together. Contributions are volunteered, evaluated, selected, 
and possibly written on the board. 'The written form requires close atten- 
tion to organization. Another device is for the teacher to tel! part of a story 
and allow the children to finish it- 
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the traditional robin red breast, is quite interesting. The children were 
highly satisfied with their product, which W'as made into a poster, appro- 
priately decorated with a robin swinging on a branch, and given a place 
of prominence on the wall. It is very evident, however, that these children 
lacked poetic experience. They had probably heard very little poetry read 
and so lacked appreciation for real poetry. In this period of transition from 
jingle to poetry, they need to hear many fine poems read and read well — 
poems on every subject to help them realize that there is more to a poem 
than mere rhyme. The poem: 

SPRINO BRINGS A ROBIN 
Little red breast robin 
On a fence she's a-bobbin 
She comes to us every spring. 

>Vhcn she makes her nest she likes to sing. 

She lays her eggs in the nest 

And that's what she lakes care of best. 

When (he mean old jay comes by. 

You ought to hear that bird cry. 

When (he bird flies out of its nest. 

She goes dO'^n south to joui the rest. 

Halfway through first grade Freddie, whose background was rich in 
story lore, was writing chapter stories. In a 7- by SVifinch paper-backed 
notebook, he wrote of his own accord the following series of stories. U will 
be noted that, though much longer than would ordinarily be expected from 
a first grader, his stories are about familiar incidents. A. few of his shorter 
stories are of the im3^nati>'e type, and one longer story is about Abraham 
Lincoln whose lowly childhood seemed to have caught his interest. How- 
ever, most of his stories, as well as the illustrations, are from his own 
experience. Since Freddie lives in a part of the country where deep snow 
affects all winter activities, it b no wonder that he carries the snow theme 
throughout. Notice his use of descriptive words and the Interesting variety 
of sentence structure. Nothing has beer changed except spelling and 
punctuation. 

TVws a vVot>’. 

One winter day some snowmen came because it was good packing. There 
were ten or so. It was a snow day. And it was a Khool day. But it was stopping 
10 snow. The name of the day was Friday, so wouldn't you think that it was 
a Khool day? It wm in the attemoon. (t was snowing good and hard. Can could 
not stall their G.E. motors because it was so very cold. So everybody had to 
wear ski pants. 
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MISCHIEVOUS WIND 

Last night the wind 
Was whistling round. 

It screeched and howled 
All through the town. 

It tore at the doors 
And whirled the papers. 

It blew the snow 
And played great capers. 

One beautiful autumn day a primary grade watched the brightly colored 
leaves fluttering from the maple trees and composed the following poem: 

I am a little leaf, 

A red and yellow leaf. 

High up in a tree 
I held lightly 

While the wind tugged at me. 

Then one windy day. 

I could hold no longer. 

Gently t floated 
Down, down, down. 

The other leaves 
Made a place for me. 

And we all went to sleep 
Until spring. 

The children liked their poem and gave it chorally again and again. 
Each time they involuntarily made some gestures to indicate the tugging 
wind or the floating leaf. They had really captured the feeling of the leaf 
in their story. 

When something was needed for an American Education Week assem- 
bly program, the children suggested that they would like to give their 
poem. Then someone suggested that music be made for it, and all agreed. 
The program was finally presented in the following way: 

FIRST child; This fall we watched one of the maple trees in front of Clarkson 
change color. Then, one day when the leaves were falling, we pretended we 
were leaves and wrote a story. It doesn't rfiyme, but we call it a poem. 
iChildren gave poem as choral speaking.) 

SECOND child; We liked our story so well that we decided to make it into a 
song, and so we made original music for it, {The word original was men- 
tioned by a htile boy, thought very grown-up, and Us use war insisted upon 
hy the class.) We will sing it for you. 

In the following poem a fifth grade told the robin's story quite faithfully. 
It shows observation and their first sentence, “red breast robin” instead of 
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No one looked al it. 

What a thame 
To lose a shoe! 

Children often identify themselves and their own emotions with the 
stories they write. Nancy was cwic of those quiet, pathetic children who, 
for no apparent reason, seems a social nonentity. The other children did 
not dislike her; they just overlooked her. \Vhen, during a story-writing 
period, she produced the following story, it seemed to indicate the depth 
of her hurt and her feeling of loneliness: 

THE FROG 

Once on the edge of a pool lived poor iKlIe me. the green frog, I was sad 
and lonely and no one would play with me. 

One day I was playing and all of a sudden I heard something say, “Little 
frog, would you play with me?” 

I looked up and saw a little boy- 1 said, “Yes. 1 will play with you. No one 
before would play w«h me. I will be glad to" 

And so the boy and I played together after this and I had more fnends. 

Speelfie Ohjeetives. White the ptimary outcomes of creative writing are 
enriching experience and enjoyment of literature, creative writing also 
makes distinct contributions to language development. Satisfying work re- 
quires, in the first place, a particular idea, thought, feeling, or mood worthy 
of expression. In the second place, the form of expression requires partic- 
ular attention. Colorful words and phrases express thoughts and feelings 
clearly and beautifully; comparisons and figures of speech add vividness; 
balanced sentences, inverted constructions, direct discourse, repetitions, 
and rhyme are used to good effect. Organization and interesting details 
add clarity, completeness, and vividness. In mechanics, there is much use 
of quotation marks. 

Materials. A vivid experience requiring expression is, in writing, even 
more important than in stotytclling. To be avoided are the traditional, 
general, vague, abstract, literary themes on which the children have little 
to say and in which they have little interest. The primary sources of ma- 
terial are found in the lives of the children, in incidents and events that 
affect them personally, about which they have some knowledge, and in 
which they are interested. 

From responses to an extensive children’s questionnaire on what they 
had seen or experienced that made them feel most like writing a poem, 
the following list was compiled by NCss Ward: • 

* Jess S. Hudson and others. Language Arts in the Elementary School, Twentieth 
Yearbook, National Education Associatioii, Departznent of Eletnentary School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, 1941, p. 357. Quoted with special permission of the publisher. 
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Chapter 2 

Ten snowmen were on the world. The snow was so deep too. But Christmas 
was coming, so they had a Christinas tree. Everybody had a Christmas tree. 
One of the family got an old funny man and ice skates and a pig dog and four 
games. 

Chapter 3 

“Ten presents for me,” said Jack. 

“Twelve presents for me," said Jane. 

‘Three presents for me,” said Daddy. 

“Four presents for me," said Mommy. 

Chapter 4 

It had been snowing very hard and some children were making a snowman 
— Jane and Jack and their friends. The snowman was named; Whitey-Pretty 
was his name. But Whitey-Pretty didn't like the snow. It is cold, you know, so 
he didn’t like the snow. But the children liked him anyway. 

Chapter 5 

Spring was Wbjiey-PreJiy was mehtng. 

But birds were coming back, yes, and robins were coming. 

After school Jack and Jane saw a robin that bad a red breast. 

It was their bird, His name was Reddy. 

They had a long way to get home but they had a good time. 

The End 

According to Hatfield, "The teacher who iooks only for poems about 
fairies, flowers, and sunsets will miss what are for the majority of children 
the best possibilities for poetic expression. Machines, sports, the sights and 
events of city streets, are legitimate parts of poetic experience. Whatever 
moves a child most deeply, means most to him, is his best material for poetic 
expression.” ’ 

When a third-grade child produced the following poem, its maturity 
caused the teacher to question Its authorship, but the presence and condi- 
tion of the particular shoe was soon verified by other members of the group 
who had seen it lying in an alley frequently used as a short cut. Other 
children seemed to have taken a poke or a kick at it, but on this one child, 
who did not often have new shoes, the sight had made a deep impression: 

I saw an old shoe 
On tbe street. 

So old, wonns were 
Crawling out of it. 

The sole was ripped, 

And the laces rotted. 

'/bid. 



A sensitive ele%en->ear-o!d, entering this self-anal)lical period, wrote: 


IVSIDE MY HEART 
Deep inside your heart 
WTicre jour dreams are 
You thinlk to younelf 
“1 am in a great palace 
With all the nches I 
Could wish for.” 

But sudden!) your 
Dream fades away. 

And there you are 
In the same old place. 

Notice the confusion about the future in the jxjeni of this fourteen-year- 
old girl: 

Maybe sometime. 

Majbe sometime. 

All mj wishes will come true. 

Will I be a lady in a fine home? 

NSTU I be a working girt? 

WU I marry young? 

Will 1 marry old? 

Will I marry at all? 

Never' my wishes all include just one thing 
That is you. 

Here another fourieen-year-old goes to nature for inspiraUon: 

For the rocks and the hills. 

For the birds and the mills. 

We should be grateful. 

For autumn leaves bright. 

For the snow on wintry nights. 

We should be grateful. 

For the summer and the spring. 

NSlien the birds and robins sing. 

\N'e should be grateful. 

A junior high school girl proposes one way of meeting difficulties: 

DAS DREAMING 

The most pleasant thing 1 can irna^ne b daydreaming ray life away. It is 
one way to cope with problems that seem almost unbearable. You know that 
you will probably never see far off lands and meet impiortaot people, but you 
can always dream. 
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\ . Falling snow 
2 A Christmas tree 

3. Goldfish in the sun 

4. Moon thru my window 

5. Waves on Lake Michigan 
6 My mother 

7. Our baby 

8. A waving flag 

9. Things m a store window 

10. Thinking after I go to bed 

11. The moon and stars 

12. Leaves in the sunshine 


13. Watching rain 

14. Birds singing in the morning 

15. Frost on the window 

16. Seeing “Old Faithful" 

17. Watching the circus 

18. St. Joseph River 

19. Daddy teasing me 

20. A tulip field in bloom 

21. My puppies at play 

22. Pillow fights 

23. Sunrise 

24. Spring 


A group of children, if given freedom to choose their own subjects for 
stories, wiU write about a surprising array of topics. Out of the twenty-six 
stories, prose and poetry, handed in by a primary group, the subjects ran 
as follows: 


Kitten (3) 
Squirrel (3) 
Bear cub (21 
Little tree (21 
Mouse (21 
Snow fairy (2) 


Bee (I) 

Bird (1) 

Boy (1) 

Codfish (1) 

Fish (1) 

Fox and crow (1) 


Hen (1) 

Little chicken (1) 
Mermaid (1) 

Old woman (1) 
Rabbit (1) 

Winter (11 


Apes De Lima, in her The Link Red School House, suggests oppor- 
tumties for creative writing at a somewhat higher age level: * 

We help our children also to tap their personal lives for material to write 
about. The Ihirteen-year-old is interested in looking at himself. He is beginning 
to develop a measure of objectivity and he likes to compare himself with what 
he was two or three years ago. He is eager to analyze his personal problems, 
quite willing to write about them and thus see them in a new perspective. The 
whole question of personal relationships is pressing at his age. Parental in- 
fluence is beginning to wane. The more mature children are trying very con- 
sciously to he sclf-direclmg. Friendship and dislike are both on a more subtle 
plane but of increasing importance. Cliques develop among girls, and the stigma 
of being excluded is keenly felt. Interest in the opposite sex is growing, but there 
are siill many in the group not yet mature enough for much of “that sort of 
thing." New problems about the whole problem of social relations are devel- 
oping, and a growing self-consciousness about the whole matter. It takes little 
prodding by the teacher for children at this age to write freely and often most 
revealingly of their problems and defies. 


• M. R. Trabue and others, Traching Language in the Elementary School, Forty- 
third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, University of Chicago 

Press, Chicago. 1944 , part 11, p 122. 
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appropriate words and phrases, and literary devices; but such models 
should not be copied or followed slavishly. 

Class consideration of productions provides the opportunity to pve 
genuine approval, when approval is due; to unveil falsit)', cant, and plagia* 
rism; and to suggest improvements in thought and form. All the children 
profit by this critical discussion. Individual differences should be recog- 
nized here and approval given to the less able child who comes forth with 
a sincere, if mediocre, product, as well as to the few talented children 
This is the first attempt at writien expression by a slow fourth-grade child 
and, as such, should receive commendation: 

Tom had a toothache once day he wants too go out and play but he couldnt. 

Problems. Perhaps the greatest problenv is to gel the nonliterary type 
of child to make an effort to express himself. To a natural lack of interest 
in written expression may be added, m such a case, a resistance to any 
requirement of mental effort. The problem is not solved by urging the 
child to express himself, but by helping him find something to say and an 
adequate tnolive for saying it. In discussing this problem, Hatfield says: ” 

The problem of self-expression is as much a problem of self as of expression. 
There must be a self to express, and the problem of creative leaching is a prob- 
lem of developing that self by a direct stimulation of the senses, of the imagina- 
tion, and of judgment. To turn students back on their own undeveloped pow ers, 
assuming that they already are what they are trying to become, is to beg the 
whole leaching question. Freedom of any kind is appreciated only by the person 
of abundant resources, by the person who has atready learned to Uart himself 
observing, imagining or refiecSing. 

One of the simple facts of psychology is that the trained eye or ear notices 
wbat it is prepared to notice. ... It is part of the teacher's function to supply 
the senses of his pupils wiih such definite clues. There is some danger, of course, 
that the teacher in such stimulation will give loo much of himself. But there 
is the greater danger that he will give too little — loo little to lure the senses of 
his students to follow. Almost eveoone can (race much of his sensory interest 
back to the person or poem or situation which first aroused it. 

A popular notion among students is that their own experience is unworthy 
of imaginative interpretation. Herein lies the challenge to the teacher of crea- 
tive expression. 

Then follows a series of specific su^estions for teaching, with the caution 
fhat fhe particular leacbing device be treated as a point ot departure, not 
as an infiexJble assignment. Cautions to be obsened include such points 
as the following: 

>»Op. til.pp- llS-116. 

“/fcW.pp. 117-118. 
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A fourth grader describes a familiar experience thus; 

I like to watch the fire 
In the big fireplace. 

I never seem to tire 
Looking for a face. 

I like to see the flames 
Jump up and down at»d creep. 

As if they’re playing games — 

Games of hide and seek. 

Next in importance to personal experience as a source of inspiration for 
creative writing is the study of literature, especially poetry. Reading and 
listening to well-read stories and poems often provide the spark that sets 
fire to the imagination and the urge to create. Literature provides a mirror 
in which the child can see and interpret his own experience, suggesting 
phases of his own experience, real and imagined, that are adaptable to 
creative expression. Moreover, literature provides ways of treating topics 
and patterns of words which the child can adapt to his own ends.” 

Processes. The same general instructional procedure used in storytelling 
is appropriate for creative writing. In the first place, an occasion that pro- 
vides an immediate purpose for writing is helpful. The occasion may arise 
naturally in the course of related work in some other phase of the school 
program; or it may be created by the teacher, who can often take advantage 
of fortuitous circumstances. For example, on a particularly foggy morn- 
ing a sixth-grade teacher asked the children whether they had noticed on 
the way to school how objects, such as trees, houses, and approaching cars, 
looked in the fog. During the discussion she showed pictures, read stories 
and poems, and recalled experiences of persons who became lost in a fog. 
As an outgrowth of this preliminary work, each child drew a picture of 
some fogbound scene or incident and then wrote a few words or lines that 
vividly described the scene or incident. An inconspicuous beginning in 
poetic expression was thus made. Later the children reviewed and extended 
their descriptions; some of them used verse form. 

The point is that children cannot create something out of nothing. If 
the children do not have a background of ideas, thoughts, and feelings, 
the teacher must help create such a background. The teacher does not 
say. Now close your eyes and think,” but, “Open your eyes and see.” 

The use of models — usually of literary merit, but sometimes the work 
of other children— is necessary to sug^st ways of dealing with the topic, 

CJgo^l957**''!irt Books. Scott. Foresman and Company, Chi- 
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ical phases, including spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraphing, 
and neatness. Work worthy of publication should be corrected by the pupil 
to the utmost extent possible and then checked and finally corrected by the 
teacher. 

Sometimes, before the children start writing their first completely in- 
dependent stories, the teacher may explain to them that spelling “won’t 
count today.” She may instruct them to write their stories as fast as they 
can think of them and if there are words they cannot spell, to put down just 
enough of the word so that they will know what it means. She may say, 
“Later I’ll help you correct your misspelled words.” In correcting these 
papers the teacher will find many stones which she cannot read at all but 
which the writer will have to translate for her. Then the story may be 
written correctly by the teacher and recopied by the child. This method 
lakes time, but it gives the teacher an insight into individual difficulties, 
and the child is very proud of his corrected and recopied story. As an 
added incentive the teacher may type a few of the best stories for the class 
storybook." 

The following story, written by a third-grade child, does not mean much 
in the original, but after it was correctly rewritten by the teacher, the child 
was pleased and proud of his creative efforts 

Mother, said Bobby May [ go toapoupar to night at the sevicksenker. the 
little boy next Door siad thot IT was abuort fairys- yes you my. that night 
Bobby touk jum. the garting rose and the play begain. there was a man and 
he was to telly the story, once opan a time he hagain in a dark agoom forest 
there lived 24 little dawrfs and fains, one day one of the dafrws said to an- 
other darwfe wood you like to take a walk io the forest today, just as they reht 
the forest they hared a qyer sound It was not very far off. They both soated 
towords the woods and what should they see bat a geart big gante sanding be- 
for him. he killed thim and went spun bis way. The gerttine went down and 
the peole saned home, that night Bobby dream of the play. 

the end 

In the following story a fifth-grade girl shows the influence of TV and 
the space age. 

SUPER CIRI, 

When 1 was little I used to watch Super Man all the time. When it was over 
I used to tie a towel around my neck and pretend like I was Super Man. 

One day a boy who was about ray own age and I were trying to fly. He said 
that he jumped off his porch and flew over to the neighbor’s house. U was 
impossible but I believed him. He told me to Jump from a branch about seven 
feet up in a tree. So 1 did. That was the last lime I ever played Super Oirl, 

>'Lois V. Johosoti and XJaty Baoy, “Compositions, Not Commas," Elementary 
English, December. 1954. 31:466—468. 
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!. Teachers themselves must see in each unit a wealth of possibility before 
they suggest such an assignment. ... . 

2. The atmosphere of the classroom will in large measure determine the suc- 
cess of the units. . 

3, The materials used in the classroom to stimulate response should be vivio y 
and compellmgly pertinent to pupils' own experience. 

4 The pupils should be familiar with simple patterns which they can adopt 
and adapt for their own purposes. 

5. The pupds should be trained to catch an inspiration when it comes and 
to work It out then so far as time and present insist permit, and to revise care- 
fully. 

6. Publication and public praise arc advisable only when they are necessary 
to destroy an inhibiting group attitude. 

An older child occasionally finds the writing of limericks a good begin- 
ning and becomes quite clever at this form of expression. A good limerick 
usually denotes a keen and rather mature sense of humor and is certainly 
deserving of commendation. However, the child and class must realize 
that it is a limerick and not necessarily a true poem. An eighth grade en- 
joyed the nonsense rhymes contributed by Joyce, such as the foUowingi 

There was a young fellow named Jones, 

Who rattled and rattled his bones. 

And when he would snore, 

He would rattle some more. 

And now he is covered with stones. 

A second problem arises from the limits placed on creative expression by 
the mechanics of writing. The teacher must either limit written work to 
the child's range of mechanical ability or allow the child freedom of ex- 
pression with the consequence of having to deal tolerantly with a number 
of mechanical imperfections. The policy of encouraging free expression is 
favored by the authors. The teacher then must correct the child's written 
work for him, insist that he correct it, or use a combination of both meth- 
ods. Unquestionably the child should assume responsibility for the mechan- 
ics in which he has been trained; to do otherwise would encourage careless 
and slovenly work. However, since the child's ability to think and his power 
of oral expression far exceed his ability to use the proper mechanics of 
wnting, the teacher should take over when the child's expressional needs 
exceed the limits of his responsibility or knowledge in matters of mechanics. 
The relative share of responsilnlity between child and teacher will vary 
with the grade level. In the lower grades, compositions, individual or class, 
are dictated to the teacher. Later the child begins individual work, and 
then he is gradually introduced to and assumes responsibility for mechan- 
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a dual purpose: \n\'ifying an important occasion or event and training in a 
particular kind of language experience. 

Writing plays provides opportunities for developing a great many dif- 
ferent language abilities. Particularly important arc such abilities as choos- 
ing significant topics worthy of, and adapted to, dramatic presentation; 
emphasizing important phases of a topic to accomplish a particular purpose, 
such as showing that \'irginia territorially was the mother of many states; 
using vivid, terse dialogue; building up to a dramatic climax; and using the 
form and written mechanics of play writing. 

The procedure in handling a play-writing experience follows the general 
steps of all creative experiences. The occasion should be a real one, im- 
pelling in its immediate purpose. The class should thoroughly undentand 
the purpose of the play and should select some over-all idea, feeling, or 
mood to be expressed. The planning stage is handled according to the 
pupils’ experience in dramatization and play writing and according to the 
maturity of the children. In the lower grades, the play, if used, is dictated 
to the teacher. Presumably, however, most play writing will be done in 
the intermediate and upper grades. The teacher may use a whole<lass or 
group procedure, or a combination. The preliminary purposing and plan- 
ning are likely to be done by the whole class; the detailed writing of the 
script, by group work. In beginning play writing, it is necessary to acquaint 
the children with the dramatic form. This is done by studying plays, either 
commercial or textbook. 

Usually the writing of the script is done by selected committees working 
on the several scenes. Proposed scenes must meet the approval of the 
committees, of course, and must be presented to and passed on by the 
whole class. 

This form of wri^ng is fun for many children and is valuable both for 
developing an understanding of important phases of curricular work and 
for cultivating important language abilities. The values of play writing may 
be enhanced by the study of dramatic hterature, good movies, and TV and 
radio programs. 

This radio skit w as written by an eighth-grade girl w orking independently, 
and shows the strong influence of the popular commercial programs: 

Characters: Jean Mannon. Eva Mannon. Announcer 

xnvovscer: Ladies and Gentlemen. Are you nervous and upset? Do you 
jump at the least little noise? II so try •‘Nerves" for the nerves. One drop 
and youll never try another. Now, dear people, “Nerves" brings you part 
one of The Jewel Mystery." 

{Slight peuiel 
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In the following composition an d^th-grade girl shows real promise in 
creative poetic expression. Confused by her emotions and the very pro- 
fusion of her pictures, she needs gmdance and constructive suggestions, 
but one feels that with sympathetic critidsm she may develop into a good 
writer. 

MAGIC LINGERS 

The Springtime was beautiful, clear, and mild. 

Flower’s in bloom and the trees were wild 
And wet with dew — the sun had not yet ris’n. 

While the little blades of green grass 
Whispered and rustled of days gone past. 

There was magic in the air. 

The bushes and trees seemed to echo it. 

As the sun rose, hit by bit. 

Shedding its glory and all lU might. 

Dispersing the shadows and fears of night. 

And, as the first rays of the sun were a signal. 

The birds began their morning concert, setting the ra>s to dancing, 
Brushing past trees, whirling and prancing. 

Little fluffy white clouds played lag with the giant orb of light. 

As if to contest their strength and might. 

The magic was at its greatest peak. 

But tho it waned, and acquired a meek 
And docile attitude, 

Twould never leave our latitude 
Of fair and calm feelings. 

And now, tho 'lis winter, the trees are shrouded in white blankets, 

And the brook tinkles merrily 

While ice attempts to muffle Its joy In Its cold heart. 

The magic ever lingers. 

Pauses and bursts with all its glee again. 

As spring nears. 

Writing Ploys. Writing plays is a special form of creative writing in which 
the children find opportunity to use the language abilities peculiar to all 
creative work and the specialized techniques developed in dramatic ex- 
periences. Writing plays thus combines two types of training in language 
and provides for further development of each. 

The play may be a product of the imagination, dealing with topics and 
problems of a fanciful nature — an esthetic experience indulged in for its 
own sake. In school, however, dramatic writing is usually the outgrowth 
of some phase of curricular wrrrk in which there is a serious purpose of 
information, such as an event in history— the raising 
of the Bear Flag in California in 1846. The writing of the play here serves 
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articles a means of presenting thdr views on personal, school, and com- 
munity matters. From writing articles the children gain a sense of responsi- 
bility for community behavior; ctystaJBze their thinking on important issues; 
obtain training in the use of an expository form of wxiling; and prepare for 
reading the informational parts of newspapers and magazines. 

In handling the writing of articles, the teacher should emphasize choos- 
ing a worthy issue, sincerely expressing one’s own views, writing clearly 
and forcefully, avoiding offending others by impoliteness, and avoiding 
dogmatism and narrow- prejudices. 

The following article was written by an eighth-grade boy for an imaginary 
newspaper, World Press, during the French Revolution. It shows unusual 
maturity in both ideas and form. 

EDITORIAL 

In the past few years ihe world has stood aghast observing the horrors of 
the French Revolution. Let us all hope that mankind will never again have to 
endure an eternal struggle such as this has been. The people of France are not 
completely to blame for this mavbem and murder for they bad a legitimate 
complaint against the t)ranny imposed upon them by the aristocrats of France. 
An inevitable revolution look place but has slowly been turned from its main 
idea into a thrust for power and the wanton slaughtering of all who oppose 
whatever mob that makes that thrust. Any sensible leader who ariws in France 
» either shouted down or murdered. Thousands of Frenchmen and women 
have met their death on the guillotine. At this point the people have drawn 
blood and like it. A mania has developed. ~ki)l or be killed,” the motto. Let 
us hope that France will awaken to the peril in which she is slowly pushing her- 
self and develop a firm basis of leadership to build herself into the nation she 
was meant to 

EXERCISES 

1. Make a check list of key slor>lclhng abilities. 

2. List t>pical opportunities for creative work at one grade level. 

3. Plan a storytelling lesson or scries of lessons. 

4. Collect samples of creative writing from the pupils in one class. Compare 
in respect to important qualities. 

5. Plan and carry through a lesson in creative writing. Report results. 

b. Do a bit of creative writing— ttory. verse, or article. Report to ebss. 

REFERENCES 

Applegate. Mauree: Helping ChdJrrn H’riie. Row. Peterson & Company, 
Evanston. HI.. 1954. chaps. 3-5. 
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announcer: It was a cold winters night and the house was creepy as ever at 
the old Mannon home. Jean and Eva Mannon were in their room while 
(heir Aunt Jessie was downstairs going over some important papers. 
JFAN. Eva, how come you didn't do your homework? 
eva: Oh, I have a terrible headache. I feel as if something dreadful ts going 
to happen. 

jean: That's silly. What could possibly happ«i? 

(_Sound effect — a shrill, j/iarp scream) 

JEAN- What was that? 

EVA. I knew It! I knew it! 1 just knew something would happen. 

JEAN- Don’t be silly. That was jusi a stray cal or something? It must have been 
announcer; Slowly the girls got up and went downstairs. As they reached 
the bottom, Eva called. 
eva: Aunt Jessie! Aunt Jessie! Arc you there? 
jean. Aunt Jessie! 

announcer: Just then they flung open the doors to the study and there, on 
the floor, was tying Aunt Jessie with a crumpled note in her hand. The 
note read: “1 gave you your chance. 1 want those jewels." Signed X. 
eva: Is she dead? Has she fainted? 

JEAN (cr>7ng): She’s dead — she’s dead. Murdered! 
eva: No' Nol Who could have done such a thing? 

announcer: Jean walks slowly to the phone picks up the receiver and calls 
the police. 

jean: 1 want to report a murder. At 551 Park Avenue. Please, please hurry. 
announcer: Jean fainted. Eva was crying and screaming. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, who murdered Aunt Jessie? Will the police get there in time to 
prevent another murder— perhaps the murder of Jean or Eva? Folks. >ou 
can't alTofd to miss the next part of ’TTie Jewel Mystery.” Remember, 
folks. “Nerves" for the nervous! 


Articles. The writing of articles is ordinarily a part of the larger project 
of publishing a newspaper or magazine, although articles may be prepared 
separately for local papers. Only a small number of the items in a school 
paper can strictly be called articles; for the most part they are news re- 
ports, poems, stories, and the like. The actual article presumes an idea 
or issue in which the writer is vitally interested, from the point of view 
of either bringing conviction to others or airing a grievance. The article 
as the creative qualities of expressing an Individual point of view and of 
language that is clear, forceful, and convincing to the 
rea er. ere is more exposirion and argumentation in articles than in 
other kinds of creative writing. 

Many issues arise in connection with the school life of the child in which 
- * ^ and on which he has something to say. Such issues 

include playgrounds, report cards, safety, hobbies, and various curricular 
ac ivi les. permitted freedom of expresdon, children will find in writing 
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Giving Information 


In this chapter v.e take up a miscellaneous group of experiences w-hich 
have the common purpose of giving informatioD but which vary consider- 
ably in importance in school and outside life. The group consists of talks 
and reports, explanations and directions, announcements and 3d\ertise- 
ments, introductions, intersieu-s, minutes, filling in forms, and tests. As in 
the preceding chapters, the most important experiences are taken up first, 
and basic principles and procedures characteristic of the group are de- 
veloped in some detail; then the remaining experiences are treated in terms 
of significant differences. 

Totks and RepoHs. The key purpose In talks and reports is to give in- 
formation; a secondary' purpose is to persuade. The informalion-gi\ing talk 
is to be distinguished from sloiyteHing, in which the emphasis is on enter- 
tainment and in which the specific purposes, materials, and language tech- 
niques are appropriate to the entertainnieat function. 

Informational talks and reports, ora! and written, have an Important 
place in the modem school program in which children gather material 
from a variety of sources and pool it for class consideration in the solution 
of problems. Occasions for talks and remits in adult life are usually less 
frequent, but they arc equaUy important. As language experiences, talks 
and reports provide useful training in ckar thinking, sound reasoning, 
logical organization, accurate reporting, and the drawing of valid conclu- 
sions. 

Some key points in the infonnalion-^ving experience of reporting may 
be found in one child’s third-grade report The child brought to school a 
small glass jar containing a dried leaf and a white cabbage butterfly. She 
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than moths, and they each have a pair of feelers and smellers. Then the 
book told about the knobs on the ends of the butterflies feelers, but wc 
knew that. 

A fourth child, not on the committee, had found a sentence which he read: 
“No moth or butterfly eats, but some drink nectar from flowers.” 

Specific Objectives. In mature reporting in the later grades, the primary 
phase of a report is a clear, deiinite statement of a problem. The initial 
statement delimits the scope of the talk or report and outlines subdivisions 
of the problem. The selection of pertinent, valid, authoritative material is 
another phase of reporting. Materials should be factual, illustrative, and 
concrete; diagrams and objects are often helpful. In the presentation of 
the report, the main requirement is clarity, which is obtained by precise 
and concise language and by an organization or sequence that distinguishes 
fioints clearly and show^ their relations to the main problem. Outlining is 
helpful in such an organization. A summary of essential Information (con- 
clusions, inferences or implications, and recommendations) frequently 
comes at the end of the talk or report and provides a comprehensive answer 
or solution to the mam problem. In informational talks and reports pupils 
should clearly distinguish between authority and personal opinion, and 
should avoid alienating the group by offensive language or dogmatism. 
There is often room for honest differences of opinion on important issues; 
a speaker may hope to convince his audience, but he cannot rightly demand 
agreement. 

In talks and spoken reports, the basic oral language abilities naturally 
operate, particularly those that contribute to clarity and force: clear, de- 
liberate speaking; looking directly at the audience; emphasizing important 
points by inflection and pauses; and an easy, natural manner. In written 
reports all the general objectives and roost of the mechanics of writing are 
to be observed; particularly to be empliasized is the use of the topic sen- 
tence, of quotation marks, of bibliographies, and of the outline. 

In the first grade, information-giving activities are handled largely by 
use of the informal conversation and dbcusslon techniques. Sometimes the 
children like to report what they did the night before. In the first-grade 
news period reported below, one child sat in the front of the room. Acting 
as chairman, he called upon anjone who indicated that he wished to re- 
port. All reports were pven from the front of the room, and the class 
handled itself. 


FIRST CHIU); My daddy gave me some money and 1 didn't want to spend i(. 

so I hidded it and then I put it in the big bank. I've got S50 now. 
szcosn child: Susan and 1. before we came to school, Susan and 1 were play- 
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reported to the class: “Last tall 1 found a caterpillar. 1 put it in this jar, 
and Mommy put it in the cupboard. We forgot all about it until last night, 
when we looked at it and found this butterfly.” The children looked at the 
butterfly and immediately asked questions: What is the difference between 
a butterfly and a moth? Is this a butterfly or a moth? Does it lay eggs? 
Does it eat? Three children were delegated to go to the library to find 
answers to the questions. In the afternoon they reported: 

FIRST child: We went to the library, and 1 found this book that tells all about 
butterflies and moths. These paper markers are where there are pictures 
I want to show you. (Opens book and displays pictures.) These pictures 
at the top show the different parts of a butterfly and tell what they're called 
”“see, these are the feelers. This picture over here is a moth. This is a 
tiger swallowtail. Thai's the male and here’s the female. I think this is a 
Polyphmus. Isn't it beautiful? This is like Leona's butterfly. It just says, 
"common white.” 

SECOND child; The book that I looked at says that moth eggs are very small, 
ul we knew that. It said some butterflies and some moths dig holes in 
the ground for protection until ihdr hard shell forms. When a moth starts 
to fly around it's all grown op. It just took ours a day and a half to grow up. 

THIRD CHI^; I found that butterflies fly by day and most moths fly at night. 
Butterflies and moths all have six legs and four wings. Butterflies live longer 
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included and that the organization co%cis the three topics of the history 
of the telephone, its importance, and its correct use, treated in separate 
paragraphs. Mechanics are good, but not perfect. 

TELTPHONES 

The telephone «as invented by Alexander Graham Bell. It was imented June 
2, 1825. Mr. Bell was experimenting with the phone when he spilled a liquid 
on his suit. He called to his assistant Thomas A. Watson. "Mr. Watson, please 
come here." Watson heard the voice through Che telephone clearly for the first 
time. 

Telephones are important. If it weren't for the telephones many might have 
died with illness or accident. Telephones are used for emergencies, as calling a 
doctor, ambulance or fire department. They ate used for information calls, 
friendly calls and many others. 

Telephones should be used correctly. First we should know the number we're 
dialing, ^\’be^ the receiver is picked up. listen for the dial tone. Place your 
finger in the dial, pull it to finger stop and lei it go. When talking speak clearly 
and not too long. Never slam the receiver down. 

Sometimes more detailed lists of objectives are set up for talks and re- 
ports.* In the authors' judgment it is better to concentrate on a few key 
objectives than to scatter attention over many. It must be recognized, 
however, that classes vary in ability and that within any class there are 
individual pupils who are ready for work on higher levels. 

Occasions. The occasions for giving talks and reports in school appear 
in those situations where problems and issues arise and where information 
is available for individual, supplementary handling. The informational type 
of subject — sodal studies, nature study, or health — is an especially fertile 
source for reports of excursions, observations, interviews, reference read- 
ing, and experiments. Such subjects as art, music, and literature supply 
opportunities for talks or reports on particular artists, programs, and selec- 
tions. Book reports arc valuable as a means of extending acquaintance with 
and interest in a variety of literary works. The business of schoolkeeping, 
school-life activities such as chibs, committees, and pupil councils, pro- 
vide many occasions for talks and reports. Other occasions are supplied by 
magazine articles, radio programs, community problems and projects, 
hobbies, and home-life acDviiics. 

The following book reports are here given exactly as written by fifth- 
grade children, all members of the same group: 

My favorite book is an Pueblo Indian story the name is The Missing Kachina 
the story is by Grace Moon. There are several others by her too. but I liked 

• See W. W. Hatfield, 4n Experience Curriculum in English, Applelon-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., New York. 1935, pp. 155-156, 204-205. 
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,ne with kites. Then we decided lo do something else, so we around 
in back and I found this (shows old radio lube). 1 told Susan it mig 

rHmrSnS: Last night i went lo a concert with ^ 53 

FOURTH child: I went to a concert too. I had a popcorn ball and 1 shot a BB 
gun and hit a thing and won a prize. It was a squirt gun. 


In the second grade, especially in the latter half, the children ore mature 
enough to begin to give individual and simple committee reports, or 
example, a child may have noticed the arrival of a new bird in the spring 
and wishes to describe it in sufficient deUil to make it recognizable to 
others; or a pupil may have observed the construction of a new house and 
wishes to report some of the things the builders were doing; or a boy whose 
father is a fireman may want lo tell about how a fireman dresses and what 
he does at a fire. The organization in these little talks or reports is based 
on a simple incident sequence or time sequence. 

Much use of reports is made in nature study. In reporting on a bird seen 
in the early spring, the child should recognize the need for including perti- 
nent facts, such as color, size, song or call, where seen, actions, and nest- 
building habits. In developing the children’s powers of observation an 
training them in the ability to put essential facts into words, the teacher 
may begin by bringing specimens or pets Into the classroom. The children 
have a common basis of experience and can compare statements. It may 
be necessary to direct observation by stimulating questions, such as, What 
is the color of the bird? What is it doing? How big is it? What is its shape? 
What kind of song does it have? • 

A child gave the following report on her trip to Florida; • 


On the train 1 slept m an upper berth. I watched the porter make it up. 

First he pulled down a shelf that was set up against the ceiling of the coach. 
It had pillows and blankets on it. He used some of these lo make Mother’s bed 
in the lower berth. The others he used lo make my bed. 

When the bed was ready, the porter brought a liiile ladder and I climbed up. 
It was fun to sleep so high up, with mother sleeping under my berth. 


Reporting, individual and committee, continues to be a common form 
of language experience throughout the grades; and standards in terms of 
content, organization, sentence structure, vocabulary, etc., naturally rise 
from grade to grade. Increasing maturity of expression may be observed 
in the study of typical reports at the several grade levels. Following is a 
report at the sixth-grade level. It may be observed that interesting content is 


‘See Mildred A. Daws 


1, iMnguage Teaching in Grades One and Tko, World 
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The Heidi report, though not long, is complete and seems almost literary 
in style. The writer has conveyed in these few lines the impression that 
she enjoyed the story very much and that she is a bookish little girl. On 
the other hand, the reporter of Smoky is obviously not a great reader and 
finds written expression almost too much for him. Though he apparently 
enjoyed the excitement of Smoky, he probably needs additional reading 
experience before attempting further reporting. And finally, The Secret 
Carden report shows quite mature sentence structure and vocabulary. Para- 
graphing, punctuation, and spelling are also unusually good; one feels that 
this child has a wide reading background and is quite capable of making 
the analysis necessary for a good book report. 

A girl in another fifth grade wrote the following report, showing maturity 
in content and form: 

BOOK REPORT — CARYL 

1. Title — The True Book of African Animals 

2. Author — John Wallace Purcell 

3. Non Fiction 

4. I liked the lick'birds best. They were a friend of the buffalo. These birds 
eat ticks. They also warn him of danger. In turn the tick'birds get a free meal 
and ride. 

5. I liked the part when the mother hippo took her baby out to an island In 
the river. A crocodile almost got it. Bui his mother saved it in time. 

Processes. A first step in reporting is to select a worthy occasion. The 
occasion often arises in connection with a problem or issue under general 
consideration by the class or in connection with a special committee as- 
signment. The individual who b to report must first select and define an 
appropriate topic and then set the limits of his treatment. The topic should 
be one about which the reporter is interested and has some basic informa- 
tion. It may be a penonal experience that he has had or a subject that re- 
quires gathering information by interview or research. Often topics chosen 
are too general and vague for good reporting; the child may not realize 
that it cannot be treated in a short period. Instead of “Safety” as a topic, 
the child should choose “Safety in Crossing Streets” or “Safety in Using 
Bicycles near the School.” A study of the use of arithmetic in a business 
office is a better project than a general survey of business practices. The 
study of weather may be made specific listing and explaining the varia- 
biJ/f/er of the Kealhec in a pscticalsr area. 

Some practice may be given in defining and limiting the scope of topics 
by having the class consider specific examples. The pupils may take gen- 
eral topics and list specific topnes appropriate to each. In her article de- 
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.he Kachina best. I hke her stories because ^ 

are parts .n aU her storys where the ones she writes about gold o 

thing. You may be able to find her storys most any Ubrary. I V 

would her storys. 

I liked Ihe book of Conoio C.rl the best because there are • “J”® 

parts in it Connie wins S500.00 at the rodeo and do you think soin g 
might happen to it weli if you do read the book and see for ^>“'1^'' * " ' 
Conme doesn't pay up the bank what she I"™”'** 

I'm not going to tell you any more, read the book and find out if she does. 

My favorite hook o “Donald Duck and hi. Friends.” the chapter I like best 
is the Fire engine and the hotel caught on Fire, if you read this y V 
would hke it. 

A book that 1 read and liked a lot is Heidi. It was written by,— J. Spyri. 
And the mam characters are. Heidi, the Unde. Peter, and his Grandmother. 
The part 1 liked a lot was where Peter rolled the wheel chair down the moun 
tain and if you want to know what happened to him and many other exci i g 
things read the book. 

This book is a good book and us name is Smoky. I Hke the part where he 
and another horse got in a fight, and the other horse got killed. I didn t tinis 
it, boy I bet he didn't get kilt. 

1 read The Secret Garden by Frances H. Burnell. 1 think it was interesting 
because it started out with an ugly lUtte girl called Mary. 

But one day the guards were dying and knowbody ate their dinner so Mary 
feeling very disagreeable drank some wine and went to sleep. 

Later in the story she goes to live with her uncle in a big house in London. 

Lots of other things happened to her but U you want to know what happene 
read the book. 


U may be noted that, while the children seem to like their books because 
of some clement of mystery or excitement, there is nevertheless a wide 
range in maturity of expression and in reading ability, as evidenced by 
the choice of books read and reported on. One child is acquainted not only 
with the author of her book. The Missing Kachina, but with other stories 
by the same author, and she has even discovered familiar characteristics 
of this author. The child is struggling foe expression and needs considerable 
help in the mechanics of writing, but in spite of these difficulties she has 
written quiet an acceptable report. 

The little girl who reported on Connie Car! is not concerned with author- 
ship, but she makes you thrill with her at the rodeo and share her anxiety 
over the possible loss of the ranch. The reader of Donald Duck enjoyed 
the story and the report, which, while immature, is after all a beginning. 
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definition of what constitutes a talk or report and in a list of specific stand- 
ards. 

As a third step in developing the talk-reporting technique, the teacher 
may summarize or outline an appropriate procedure for making a report, 
such as: (1) Choose a suitable topic; (2) limit the scope of the topic to a 
single incident or phase; (3) outline the main points; (4) add visidness 
and interest by using illustrative material, examples, detaib, apt words and 
phrases, figures of speech, comparisons, and variety in sentences; (5) plan 
a good beginning and ending; (6) select an appropriate title; and (7) give 
some attention to delivery. 

The last step logically is for the children to collect material and plan 
their reports. Material may be gathered in a number of ways, varying with 
the topic. In reporting on a personal experience, it is necessary to recall 
exactly what happened and how one felt about it and to select the parts 
that are significant and interesting. If the report b on a topic in the social 
studies, it is necessary to select, evaluate, and put together serbal material. 
Other reports require interviewing and obsening. 

Planning the report requires keeping the main topic or problem in mind 
and organizing the material into significant subtopics or beads. Making 
an outline, as the gathering of material progresses, will be helpful. This 
requires judgment in the selection of crucial subtopics and in the place- 
ment of related material under the same topics. 

For example, in a social studies unit on the Pueblo Indians, third-grade 
lesel, the following main problems were established: 

1. Who were the Puebla tnduns and where did they live? 

2. What kinds of homes did they originally have? 

3. What kinds of food did they eat? 

4. What kinds of clothing did they wear? 

5. What was their family and community life like? 

6. What kinds of travel, trade, and communication did they use? 

7. What have the Pueblo Indians given to America, and how do they live 
today? 

These problems, naturally, were set up by the teacher and class working 
together; it would be a mature group of pupils indeed who could compose 
such a list independently. The problems provided a working outline, a 
basis for gathering and organizing material. The entire class may take up 
the problems singly or may be efivided into groups, each group working 
on a separate problem. In either case, a detailed list of subtopics is worked 
out for each main problem. In the Pueblo Indian unit, under (1), the 
following subtopics were listed: 
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scribing the talk-repotlmg pioceriuie. Ethel H. Ludin discusses the handimg 
of this phase of the work: ^ 


To give practice m choosing a subject of suiUble scope, a list of 
topics such as the following was given and the belter of the two m each case 
was chosen by the class with a brief reason for the choice. 

1. Admiral Byrd at the South Pole-Fresh Vegetables at the South Pole. 

2. My Vacation — My First Fish. 

3. Sugar Beets in Colorado — Beet Field Workers. 


A second exercise to develop the same skMl involved a list of broad subjec 
which were to be made more suitable by narrowing them. Some of these 
‘•Lincoln’s Life," "Pets," and “Pioneer Days." The children came to under- 
stand how overwhelming the subject "Abraham Lincoln could be. especia y 
in the light of Carl Sandburg’s biography, and how satisfying it would be to 
have such a topic as “Lincoln’s Humor" or "Lincoln at School. 

Together we then evaluated subjects suggested by members of the da«, 
improving them when it was desirable. As each child chose a point whic e 
was interested in discussing, we passed judgment on whether it was within 
ability to treat it adequately in a short talk. With the help of his group every 
child had soon chosen a topic for our initial adventure. 


The next step in developing the talk-reporting technique b to give the 
children some idea of what constitutes a good talk or report. Two pro- 
cedures have been used by teachers with good results: the experience^ or 
the discovery method, or presenting to the class examples of reporting, 
good and bad, and allowing the children to decide which is better. In the 
first procedure, the children arc allowed to begin giving talks and reports 
without much preliminary guidance. The children soon discover by listen- 
ing to each other that some reports arc good and others are not good. 
Attention is then given to the good reports, and analyses are made to 
reveal what makes them good, to discover the qualities of a good report. 

The second procedure begins directly with the study of models. The 
textbook often provides illustrative reports, and original examples of written 
reports may be presented by the teacher. Reports of both children and 
adults are usable, but children’s reports are more realistic and suggestive. 
This second procedure comes more directly to the point of setting up stand- 
ards, but it fails to provide the desirable orientation to the issues involved 
that is provided by the procedure which begins with the children’s own 
work. Both methods have the same purpose, and both culminate in a clear 


* Jess S. Hudson and others. Language Arts in the Elementary School, Twentieth 
Yearbook, National Education Association, Department of Elementary School Pnn- 

cipaU, Washington. 1941 , pp 296 - 297 . 
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uted to the World.” Some iaformatioa bad been gathered on various topics, 
and previous reports had shov^Ti need for improvement. 


Objectives 

1. To improve ability to select the most significant ideas to present to the class, 
narrowing the subject 

2. To improve ability to organize ideas 

3. To improve ability to present well-selected and well-prepared material in 
an interesting manner 


Procedure 

1. Need for the improvement in reports was discussed. 

2. The teacher read a sample report to the class: 

I never knew until I studied the story of Greece that our form of gov- 
ernment began in that country. The Greeks started the idea of allowing 
all people to help rule themselves. This kind of government is called a 
democracy. People m Greece were allowed to vote, to choose their offi- 
cen, to have trials, and to help make laws. ! think this was the greatest 
contribution Greece made. 

3. The sample report was discussed as follows: 

a. The beginning sentence. 

b. The narrowness and organization of the material. 

c. The information given. 

4. As an outgrowth of the discussion, standards for the reporu were estab- 
lished. 

5. The children gave good beginning sentences for their respective topics for 
practice. 

6. The pupils planned brief, pointed oral reports, using about ten minutes. 

7. Following the planning period, the class discussed the necessity of the 
audience situation and established standards for listening. 

8. Plans were made for taking notes on essentia! points. 

9. Reports were given, organized around the major points of the problem: 

a. Government. 

b. Art. 

c. Literature. 

d. Architecture. 

e. Education. 

10. Each child evaluated each report, using a check sheet on which were re- 
corded the standards set up in <3) above. 

Problems. Dealing adequately with information requires a thorough un- 
derstanding of subject maner and the ablli^ to think logically. Problems 
arise in connection with both requirements; a child’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject may be vague or confused, and be may lack the ability to make a log- 
ical breakdown of the subject into ley prnnts and to combine related ma- 
terials. One problem that arises very early and persists steadily involves 
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a. Where they came from 

b. \Vhere they settled, cliff dwellers 

c. Where they next moved and why 

d. The new country and its climate 

e. The geographical features of the country; tree and plant life 
/ Neighboring tribes and enemies 

An outline such as this is a useful guide to purposeful study. The mam 
problems provide a logical breakdown of the topic of Pueblo Indian life, 
each main problem sets up a distinct area of study, and the detailed topics 
under each raain problem point clearly to the information desired. 

The extent to which children can participate in preparing such a study 
outline depends on the abilities of the children and more particularly on 
the training the children have received in doing this kind of work. At first 
the teacher will have to do much guiding. A good plan is to take a topic 
or problem on which source material is available to the whole class and to 
develop together a common outline. Following class development of a 
study outline, each child may be assigned the task of working out another 
outline independently, possibly using a common source of material- Lan* 
guage books may provide useful exercises for training in outlining. 

After they have prepared their reports, the children may give them to 
the class or group. During the training phases of the work, the reports are 
evaluated by the children and the teacher in terms of key goals. Worthy 
accomplishments are approved, and weak points requiring further training 
and improvement are noted. 

Rapid maturation of ability cannot be expected or achieved; develop- 
ment is gradual. From handling material from one source in the elementary 
grades the children advance to handling material from several sources, at 
the junior high school level; and the process of reporting becomes vastly 
more complex and difficult. Inevitably the problem of dealing with conflict- 
ing statements and authorities arises, and children learn how to weigh 
sources, how to reconcile or explain differences, and how to draw sound 
conclusions and make inferences. The ability to gather and report informa- 
tion is so important in the later stages of schooling and in adult life that 
the teacher can afford to be patient and to be satisfied with a slow and 
steady improvement in ability. 


Exomple of Procedure: A Giving-reporh lesson. Grade 6 ‘ 
Situation 


The social studies center of interest was “Living in Greece Long Ago.” The 
current theme about which reporte centered was “What Greece Has Contrib- 
Provided by Miss Marjork Brewster, former sixth-grade demonstration teacher 
of the College Elemeotary School, Fresno State College. 
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sticking to the point. A clear, definite, specific assignment, in which the 
topic IS exactly defined by the teacher or class, will help pupils achieve 
unity in their reports; but \i the assignment U vague, the report usually will 
be vague and confused. Procedures suggested earlier in the chapter shou 
help in achieving unity. Given a specific goal, the reporter may stiU have 
difficulty, however, in sticking to it. It is well for the teacher to require, 
as a fundamental habit in reporting, that the child state early in his report 
just what he is trying to show or prove. In the evaluation period follovving 
the report — or possibly during the report if the irrelevancy is too obvious 
or wasteful of time — questions of pertinency may be raised. The reporter 
should have the first chance to judge his own report, but the class and 
teacher should add their critical comments. In a discussion of relevancy 
and unity, it may be helpful to write the main topic or problem on the 
board and to list under it the key points made. 

A second problem concerns the difficulty of teaching the child to give 
the report in his own words when the material is taken from books. Often 
the whole report is lifted verbatim from the book; and frequently words, 
phrases, and sentences which clearly the reporter does not understand are 
quoted without source credit. Plagiarism of this sort may be due to un- 
familianty with the material or to laziness and indiderent preparation. It 
is well to insist on thorough preparation, even if the reports are limited In 
number or scope, and to have the child put the substance of the report in 
his own words. Questioning and discussion will reveal shortcomings and 
will generally tend to secure more careful preparation. 

A third difficulty arises in connection with bringing together material 
from several sources and relating it to a particular topic or problem. This 
is a mature ability which appears late in the grades and the mastery of 
which continues to give difficulty through high school and college. A clean- 
cut breakdown of a topic or problem into specific subtopics will help. 
Mechanical aids, such as the use of sheets of paper or cards for separate 
topics, may be suggested for extensive reports. Having gathered the material 
and classified it by topics, the pupil is still faced with the problem of or- 
ganizing the report. He must decide what the best order of topics b and 
how to join them in lo^cal sequence so that his report will develop 
smoothly step by step. 

A fourth difficulty arises from a fault of the teacher rather than of the 
pupU; that is, the material of the report b not used by the class in the solu- 
tion of the problem under study. Presumably the information sought b 
needed in the consideration of a particular problem; therefore, the teacher 
should have the content of every report discussed and evaluated and its 
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Objeclives 

1. Development of rules for maLing clear explanations 

2. Practice in giving directions lo certain places 

Procedure 

1. What ace v.e planning for next week? What is the meaning of Education 

Week? . . . 

2. How many of our parents are coming? How many have never visi e 

£ A .V. 

3. How will our parents be able to find us7 How will other parents find itie 
places they want to visit? (Discussion brings out the need for guides.) 

4. AH the teachers will be busy, and Ihe principal suggests that our older pupi » 
may wish to act as guides. 

5. Have you ever asked a stranger to direct you to a certain place? Cou 
you find it? Why? 

6. \Vhat rules can we follow in giving directions? Discussion leads to the 
following: 

a. Understand clearly what is asked for. 

b. Be exact. 

c. Arrange the steps in the proper order. 

d. Be careful of led and tight turns. 

t. Leave out details that are not helpful and are possibly confusing. 

/. Draw a diagram on paper, if it will help. 

7. Suppose someone came to this room and asked for the principal’s officei 
how would you direct him? Look at the rules again. Close your eyes and 
plan the directions. Open your eyes and check with the rules on the board 

8. Individual children give directions to Ihe class; ihe class evaluates accord- 
ing to the rules. 

9. The pupils practice giving other directions; 

a. To the school library. 

b. To the lunchroom. 

c. To the several grades. 

d. To the playground. 

10. The pupils who gave clear-cut directions were chosen by the class to act 
as guides during Education Week. 

Announcements ond Advertisements. School announcements and ad- 
vertisements include news items of interest to the class (dictated by the 
pupils and written on the board by the teacher in primary grades); memo- 
randa of room duties or other tasks to be performed by individuals or com- 
mittees; bulletin-board notices of coming events; notices of lost and found 
articles; written and oral announcements of school events to parents and 
friends; poster advertisements of shows and sales, notices of club activities; 
and information on the decisions of pupil councils regarding school policies 
and rules of behavior.* 

» Hatfield, op. cil., pp. 194-197. 
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formulating questions in clear, concise form; listening attentively to avoid 
the necessity of repetitions; and taking brief notes on key points of facts. 

Discussion and possibly dramatization provide the means of preparing 
children for interviewing. Discussion should bring out the key points 
noted above. The interview may be planned by the class, key points listed, 
etc. The dramatization of ima^naiy situations will help to clarify ideas and 
provide practice. The results of interviews, of course, should be reported 
to the class and assimilated. The class may also profitably consider reports 
of a child's experiences in conducting an interview, noting suggestions for 
future use. 

Minutes of Meetings. Children has'C occasion to make records of group 
action taken in the meetings of the class, club, and school-government or- 
ganization. Information is given in the reading of the minutes. This seems, 
therefore, to be a hybrid experience, involving both recording and report- 
ing. Apart from the practical usefulness of such records in school and in 
later life, keeping minutes of meetings provides further training in certain 
generally useful language abilities, such as the ability to distinguish key 
points, to summarize discussion in simple, clear, concise language, and to 
report discussion and action accurately. 

Occasions for teaching these abilities are situations in which there is a 
concrete need of minutes and records — usually some form of class organi- 
zation. Certain teachers have used nunutes in informal discussion where 
single pupils in turn may be designated as secTetaty; or for a time, at least, 
all pupils may simultaneously act as secretaries. The keeping of a summary, 
log, or diary serves as a record of progress in such activities as voluntary 
reading, radio listening, and nature study. 

\Vhen the proper occasion arises, it Is necessary to develop the new 
experience by direct instruction. Samples of minutes appropriate to the 
experience may be examined, key points noted, practice provided, and 
results evaluated and improved until satisfactory standards are reached. 

Filling in Blank Forms. Filling in blank forms is recognized as a kind of 
experience in which children and adults must engage from lime to time; and 
probably the importance of the forms and the need for improving accuracy 
in making them out are suflicicnily great to justify some school attention. 
Typical activities are WTiting monej- orders, filling in library cards ana 
school questionnaires, depositing money in a bank, subscribing for maga- 
zines, and ordering material by mall. Desired goals include supplying the 
information required accurately and concisely, legible handwTiiing or prmt- 
ing. capitalizing proper names, and punctuating dates correctly. 

\\’hcn occasions arise, the teacher should provide specific instructions. 
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phase of the work to stress the why as well as the how of making introduc- 
tions It may be pointed out that introductions serve to put people at case, 
to make them feel a part of the group, and to overcome the awkwardness 
that often arises when people meet for the first time and have nothir^ o 
talk about It should be stressed that such courtesy gives to the person being 
introduced a feeling of welcome and that it adds to the pleasure of the host. 
Children may report experiences at home, and they may refer to the text 
book for models of procedure. When the situations that can possibly arise 
are thoroughly considered, it will be well to dramatize typical situations. 
Children may be chosen to represent various persons, and they may prac- 
tice the necessary introductions before the class. Each dramatization shou 
be followed by a discussion of key points, noting the use of approved pro- 
cedures and dilTiculties Difficulties should be discussed and possibly re 
dramatized. Practice may be required to give assurance, and the teacher 
may suggest that the children use the situations arising at home for practice 
in the proper forms. 

Interviews. The interview has importance In adult life, chiefly in secur- 
ing jobs or employees. To some extent, children as well must use the inter- 
view for securing positions. In school, there is also an increasing use o 
the interview as a means of gathering material by word of mouth for use 
in working out problems in various phases of the school program, particu- 
larly in the social studies and health programs. Much of the interviewing 
is done with parents and friends; but it extends also to strangers— business 
people, officials, and heads of various community agencies. Specific situa- 
tions in which children make use of the interview arc the following: 

1. Soliciting news or advertisements for a school newspaper 

2. Asking parents for information on a topic of current interest to the class, 
as progress on the proposed Si. Lawrence River waterway 

3. Interviewing a fireman about his duties 

4. Making an application for summer employment 

5. Asking the support of a citizen for a school bond issue 

Specific objectives concern the attitudes and techniques peculiar to or 
especially important in carrying on the experience. Because the person 
interviewed is frequently a busy person and the service is voluntary, it is 
necessary for the interviewer to make an appointment in advance. The 
interviewer should be prompt, state directly what information is wanted, 
avoid wasting lime on nonessentials, and leave promptly. The importance 
of the person being interviewed suggests courtesy in address, tact in formu- 
lating questions, and an expression of appreciation for a favor. Language 
techniques include iisling the key points on which information is desired; 
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working out of typical exercises, is defensible. Whether this should be done 
in the language period or elsewhere is for the teacher to decide. 

EXERCISES 

1. Make a tentative list of the kinds of information-giving experiences ap- 
propriate to a selected grade. 

2. Make a check list of important abilities and skills used in giving oral 
reports. If practical, use the list in checking the accomplishments and needs 
of a class. 

3. Plan a discussion-developmental procedure for one information-giving ex- 
perience. 

4. Plan a dramatization procedure for one information-giving experience 
in uhich such dramatization is appropriate. 

5. Observe a class giving reports. Evaluate. Note weaknesses and suggest 
means for improvement. 

6. Prepare an announcement or advertisement that might serve as a model 
for children at a particular grade level. What items should be included? 

1. What Is good listening in an information-giving experience? 
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emphasizing the key points and giving reasons tot them. Practiee ejetcises 
may be use8, if the teacher considers them necessary. 

Taking Tests. Taking tests has not been recognized generally as a langua- 
experience; but it is a legitimate topic for consideration in a language pri> 
gram because giving information is clearly the purpose of the usual tes^ 
The test is an important phase of school business at all grade lose s, an 
children’s ability to record information therein can certainly be improve - 
Tests take many forms, ran^ng from the subjective essay to the true 
false objective test. Each form brings into play specific abilities. Apart from 
some of the tricks which may serve to conceal ignorance rather than o 
reveal information and knowledge — and which teachers may not care to 
publicize— certain principles and procedures common to many kinds o 
tests may be taught with profit. 

Certainly one sine <itia non of lest taking is the careful reading o * 
question. (How often do pupils, and even college students, give a per 
fectly good answer to a question that is not asked! ) Careful reading shou 
reveal the key point in the question and indicate the scope of the answer 
required; much lime is wasted in irrelevancies. The child should be taught 
to do exactly what he is asked to do and nothing more. The question may 
be limited in scope, as in the true-false test, or it may offer opportunity to 
bring together selected materials on a large topic, as in the essay test. But 
in any case, the pupil should first analyze the question and its intention and 
then frame his answer accordingly. In the essay question, time should be 
taken for a rapid mental review of available information, selection of perti- 
nent points, sketching a brief outline, and final organization of the answer. 

A second point that can be profitably emphasized concerns the distribu- 
tion of time according to the number and difficulty of the questions or exer- 
cises. A glance through the whole test may suggest an approximate lime 
schedule. A third point Is to generally take up the questions in the sequence 
given, not in the order of easy ones first. A fourth is to notice the method 
of scoring. The scoring method oficn determines whether the pupil should 
or should not guess, and it may reveal that some questions cany a higher 
point score than othen. A fifth — and very important point advises check- 

ing answers for omissions and accuracy. Time should be allowed for this 
checking because a considerable number of errors in many examinations 
are due to carelessness. The sixth ptrint is to be accurate in copying where 
copying is necessary, as in arithmetic. Language abilities and skills, includ- 
ing the mechanics of punctuation, spelling, and handwriting, should not 
receive major emphasis except in the language-testing exercise. 

Some direct test-taking instruction, through discussion, analysis, and the 
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utes to and determines these abilities. For example, the effort of putting 
into words just what takes place in performing an experiment clarifies and 
deepens for the pupil his understanding of what he has seen and at the 
same time enriches and sharpens his langaage. An important contribution 
of language to study and research abilities is made in the imparting of in- 
formation, whether that information appears in connection with problem 
solving or with some other kind of schoolworlc, curricular or extracurricu- 
lar. 

For practical purposes, the language experiences in study and research 
are grouped and treated somewhat arbitrarily — and with considerable over- 
lapping — under the following heads; (1) making records and charts; (2) 
preparing problems, questions, outlines, and lists; (3) writing notes and 
summaries; (4) preparing indexes and bibliographies; and (5) using the 
dictionary. It will be noticed that the grouping follows to some extent the 
steps in problem solving listed at the beginning of the chapter but that the 
order of treatment is not the same. An attempt has been made to secure 
in the present list an order of treatment generally corresponding to actual 
use in school. This order of use is determined, in turn, by need in connec- 
tion with various school activities and by the maturity and readiness of 
the pupils. 

RECORDS AND CHARTS 

Records and charts are means of compiling, organizing, and presenting 
the factual phases of schoolwork. Facts may be summarized in brief, pointed 
sentences, taking the form of a unified paragraph, log, or diary; or they 
may be put in the form of a table, chart, or graph. The nature of the mate- 
rial and the preference of the teacher determine the forms used. Various 
uses of record keeping include recording the results of experiments; record- 
ing observations of weather, birds, signs of spring, and the like; showing 
progress in the study of certain topics or problems; recording the results 
of an interview; making records of interesting events, such as a play day or 
the visit of a fireman; summarizing a survey of community needs and prac- 
tices, as in a health report or a record of the uses of decimals; writing a 
receipt; and cataloguing information on interesting books. Information 
gathered and recorded will serve a variety of purposes. Some information 
may be used as resource material in the further study of a topic or problem, 
some may be used as the basis for a report to the class by a group or indi- 
vidual, and some may constitute a part of the study of a larger unit by a 
group or an individual. 
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Study and Research 


Study and research commonly taVe the form of problem solving and fol- 
low the customary problem-solving procedure: (1) setting up a topic or 
problem that may be used for the study of a significant area of the currieu- 
lum, such as the westward movement, life in cnlonijl times, how animab 
protect themsebes, and form in music or art; (2) breaking down the topic 
or problem into significant subtopics, problems, or (luestions; (2) locaimf 
available information; (4) gathering Information, possibly from scvcrI 
sources, and making memoranda of information pertinent to a particular 
topic; and (5) organizing into a cs>hcrcnt. orderly whole selected informa- 
tion bearing on one or more topics. It will be obsened at once that this list 
represents a logical scries of steps which mature students and adults use 
in the serious study of any topic or problem and also represents the cul- 
mination of years of training, consisting of work, on the specific .abilities 
and skills which arc the constituent elements of the total mature perform- 
ance. 

Just what contribution docs language make and what part docs language 
training play in the development of good habits of study? We arc dealing 
here with informational phases of schoolwork, of course; and the principal 
methods of securing information arc reading, observing, and listening. Be- 
cause efficient study depends, in general, upon the ability to get information 
by means of these chief methods, it depends more specifically up>on the 
ability to understand what Is read, seen, and heard. Good reading, observ- 
ing, and listening involve more than passive, uncritical absorption or com- 
prehension; they require powers of selectivity, evaluation, interpretation, 
application, organization, and summarization— active processes of tliinking. 
Language, as the primary means and form of Ihou^t, therefore, contrib- 
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of the scries of charts was “Our Bee Book.” Beforehand, however, certain 
questions were set up for studyt 

1. When there are no flowers, what do the bees do? 

2. Does a bee go from one flower to another without first returning to the 
hive? 

3. What are the enemies of the bee? 

4. Why does a bee have a sting? 

5. Why do bees swarm"* 

6. How many bees live In one hive? 

7. WTiat kind of bees arc there In a hive? 

8. WTiat is the work of the queen? 

9. What is the work of the worker and of the drone? 

10. How many queens in a hive? Why? How did she get there? 

As the study progressed, new words learned were listed on a class chart 
under its own title: 


VVOROS WE KKOW 


wax 

pollen 

comb 

honey 

nectar 

pollen basket 

bee 

drone 

queen 

workers 

egg 

larva 

royal jelly 

guards 

water carriers 

busy 

housekeepers 

sting 

bee bread 

dust 

flowers 

abdomen 

hive 

legs 

tongue 

buzz 

head 

six'sided 

fanning 

wings 

eat 

compound 

hang 

cradle cell 

ventilation 

farsighted 

eye 

hairs 

near 

gather 

six 

leg comb 

nurse 

gum 


Information was gathered, formulated into sentences, and organized under 
several heads: 


oua DEE BOOK 

There are three kinds of bees in a hive. 

The bees are the queens, the workers, and the drones. 

The bees swarm sometimes. 

The bees have six legs. 

The bees have five eyes. Two of them are compound eyes to see far away. 
The small eyes arc hard for v» to see because they are protected by little hairs. 

The Queen 

The queen doesn't work, but she does lay eggs. 

The queen lays thousands of eggs a day. 

The queen is fed royal jelly. 

The queen has a sting, but she uses It to place the eggs. 
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Experience Chart. One of the study-research report forms that appears 
early in the grades is the experience chart. It is developed as a report o 
an observation or field trip, a summary of the study of a special topic or 
problem, or a record of a special event or experience. It is common y 
used in the low first grade to provide a source of easy, meaningful reading 
matenal and occasionally for the same purpose in later grades when the 
children are retarded in reading. 

An example of the experience chart is provided by Cecelia Ham.‘ 
unit centered in the study of bees, and d>e chart was used as a study guide 
and as a means of organizing and recording information gained. The title 

* Demonstration teacher, second grade. College Elementary School, Fresno State 
College. Fresno. Calif. 
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weather observations. The days of the week or month may be listed, and 
opposite each day are placed weather notes such as clear, cloudy, and 
rainy and information about temperature and wind direction. 

In keeping a one-week record, primary children used the following words 
to describe the weather accurately: 

February 21. Bitter cold, bright, snowy, crisp 

February 22. Very cold, windy, drifting 

February 23. Stormy, blustery, occasional sunshine 

February 24. Light snow, dull, mild 

The following record of weather conditions was kept by a fourth-grade 
child. It was well worded, concise, accurate, and descriptive enough to be 
interesting, and represents quite a mature form of expression: * 

Sunday, November 20th, in the afternoon, it started to rain and snow. At 
night the streets were covered with slush. Alt night it snowed. On Monday. 
November 2 1st, all the town was covered with snow. 

In the second grade, possibly as an early-spring unit, the children may 
record observations of birds, noting name, dale of appearance, place seen, 
and who saw the bird. Numerous uses (or the tabular chart are found 
throughout the grades in areas of health and safety, nature study, the social 
studies, and arithmetic. 

In addition to providing familiarity with tabular forms, the chart fur- 
nishes training in certain specific language abilities and skills such as select- 
ing important information, being exact in observing and in recording, using 
accurate, clear, concise, descriptive words, securing logical organization, 
writing dates and proper names, using appropriate written mechanics such 
as capitals, periods, colons, and semicolons, and writing neatly and legibly. 

In the primary grades the tabular chart is commonly developed as a 
class enterprise; in the intermediate grades and in the upper grades, indi- 
vidual and group work is possible. Developmental procedure requires, in 
the first place, a worthy occasion for a record or chart that serves an imme- 
diate purpose in the activity. A study of the proper form of the record 
follows as a second step. In making a bird chart, for example, attention 
must be ^ven to essential items, arrangement, and spacing. The form may 
be dictated by the teacher or developed with contributions from the class, 
depending on the maturity and experience of the pupils. Often models are 
helpfuL It the record is an individual one for individual use, it is well to 

•Dorothy L. Brown and Marguerite BolteifieM. The Teaching of Language in the 
Primary Grades, The Macmillan Company. New York, 194J, pp. 131-152. Quoted 
with special permission of the publisher. 
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The Workers 

The workers are the busiest bees. 

The workers gather poilen anJ nectar. 

The workers make royal jelly. 

The worker bees make wax. 

The worker bees are nurse bees. 

The workers fan the hise. 

The workers make bee bread. 

The workers make bee gum. 

The worker bees make a cradle cell from wax. 

The worker bees are guards. 

The workers wash the queen. 

The workers are water carriers. 

The development of an experience chart is commonly a class enterprise 
with contributions from all the children under the direction of the teacher. 
The teacher solicits contributions on important points observed, insists on 
wording in complete sentences, and writes the sentences on the board as 
dictated by the children. When the important points have been covered in 
satisfactory sentences, the teacher and the children review the sentences, 
eliminating duplications and combining similar sentences. Attention is then 
pven to organization; What should be said first? What next? ^Vhat would 
make a good concluding sentence? Recording the chart in iu final form 
on a large sheet of manila paper provides a permanent record for future 
class use. This procedure was followed in developing the charts reported 
above. 

In addition to providing training in some of the simpler mechanics of 
written expression — such as formulating simple sentences, using periods 
and question marks at the end of sentences, and using capital letters at the 
be^nning of sentences and in titles— the experience chart offers oppor- 
tunities for pupils to develop some understanding of more advanced quali- 
ties of good composition. Because the chart is primarily informational, 
basic concern focuses upon its accuracy and reliability. Conciseness is also 
recognized as an important factor. Such conciseness, clarity, and accuracy 
of expression require, in turn, the selection of precise and appropriate words 
and expressions. The importance of organization is emphasized in choos- 
ing a cenlrd theme or topic, in sticking to it, and in arran^g sentences so 
that there is a logical sequence of ideas. 

Tabular Record Charts. Another common and useful form of record is 
1 which is a brief catalogue of essential information about 

seece ey items, showing comparisons, relationships, and possibly 
anges m time. Such a chart may be used in the first grade to record 
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A >vDrd of caution at this point not be amiss. Once an interest has 
developed in a project such as the one described above, children in their 
zeal can become nuisances around the scene of construction. For this rea- 
son, it may be better for the teacher to appoint a committee who will report 
on the project or at intervals to take the group as a whole to observe prog- 
ress in construction. 

At times, the diary takes the form of an individual record of intimate 
personal experiences, and this form to some extent introduces elements 
of emotion and imagination which are characteristic of creative writing; 
but even the diary of personal experiences has some basis in facts. Dawson 
and Miller treat the personal diary as a form of writing for fun and ^ve 
the following as a model for sixth-grade children; * 

Dad and I went to an Oluvtraied lecture on Mexico Most interesting of all 
to me were the pictures of the birth of a volcano. The volcano, which was 
named Paricutin. had suddenly erupted from a level pasture with such a flow 
of lava that it covered houses and bams. In a week it was 140 feet high. After 
that week the volcano became quiet again. 

Broening gives a sample diary at the more mature high school level, 
which shows the expression of personal feelings taking priority over mere 
facts. The first paragraph is r ep ro duced here: • 

Just four days ago, June 1, I bad a new and thrilling experience. Upon our 
beautiful, rolling greens was placed a memonal which will W dear to the hearts 
of Eastemices in the years to come. Diary, this memorial is lovely; so tender 
and sweet in Us thought and yet so strong and stalwart in its material structure, 
that it filled me with a sort of reverence for the one to whom it was dedicated. 
The recipient ol this honor. Miss Lizette Woodworth Reese, a Baltimore 
Poetess, just like you has bceo niy companion in lonely hours, a source of 
pleasant thoughts, and inspiratioa. In my solitude, a furtive glance at your 
pages or intensive reading of Miss Reese's poems gave me companionship; in 
my sadness, stealthy peeks at your amusing and happy-go-lucky sheets and 
heartening reflections upon Miss Reese's lighter poems gave me pleasure; and 
in the depths of despair, recollections of my previously inscribed happier days 
and thoughts of Miss Reese's climb lo fame gave me encouragement. Yes, Diary, 
Miss Reese has certainly become an additiooal link in my chain of friends. 

As guiding principles in preparing a diary, Dawson and Miller list the 
following: * 

* Mildred A. Dawson and Jonnie M. Miller, Language for Daitj Use, Grade Sis, 
Vi’otJd Book Company, Yonkers, H.Y., 194*, p. T44, Quoted wish special percussion 
of the publisher. 

‘ Angela M. Broening, Conducting Experiences in English. Appleton^Century- 
Crofis, Inc., New York, 1939, p. 144. Quoted with special permission of the pub- 
lisher. 

* Dawson and Miller, op. cil., p. 246. 
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reach an agreement as to the exact fonn. After preparing the form, the 
pupil lakes the next step by collecting and recording data. Key points in 
this phase of the experience are selecting important facts and arranpnj 
them in orderly form. In handling individual records, the teacher must, 
either through class discussion or through Individual help, give his pupils 
some instruction in selecting and recording material. A check list of goals 
serves to emphasize such crucial points, helps in locating weaknesses, and 
functions as a record of progress. 

Diaries. Keeping a diary is a form of writing experience that may rea- 
sonably be considered under the general heading of study and research 
experiences. The classification is a lo^cal one when the diary relates closel) 
to some phase of schoolwork, whether class or individual. Thus a class, 
even as young as the kindergarten, may record in diary form significant 
experiences in building a post office, caring for a pet in the classroom, 
observing the behavior of a robin, or planting and caring for a garden 
The record is still primarily a factual one when a class or individual writes 
a story of a bird or animal in the first person. The characteristics of the 
factual diary are similar to those of the other record forms treated earlier 
in the section. 


Useful in social studies may be a diary of the progress of any new con* 
struction job which the children pass on the way to school. Keen observers, 
if encouraged to pool and share their observations of such projects as a 
nevy bridge, road, pavement, building, or dam, may provide the stimulus 
which will lead the children to a mine of information and acquaint them 
with new facts as well as new words and meanings. Fourth- or fifth-grade 
children may keep individual diaries in which they record the day when 
the excavation began, when cement was mixed and poured, when carpen- 
ters began work, etc. Terms such as rivet. gMer, beam. join, and sill may 
be listed and learned. Materials such as plaster, glass, copper, steel, and 
iron, and machines such as steam shovel, riveting machine, hammer, and 
screw rjver may be named and studied. Young children may report in- 
tormation regarding all these matters to the teacher, who will keep the class 
di^ on the board and add to it from day to day. 

Considerable incidental learning takes place in a project Uke this. Much 
rea^g is necessary both by the children and the teacher to get essential 
^ teacher’s re^nsibility to provide drill to correct 

written expression. Music, art, spelling, 
into tk. ' ■ ’ trading, nnd arithmetic will all find a way 

K “■* “P'” -"inded-and he wiU find 

own broadening trith the experience. 
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4. How is a fire department organized? 

5. How do firemen live? 

6. How ere firemen trained? 

7. How can we help prevent fire? 

8. How much is lost in a fire, and how can we protect ourselves against 
loss by fire? 

9. Who pays for the fire department? 

10. How did people protect themselves from fire in earlier times? 

In the later grades a mature, well-trained class, in the study of a large 
unit, may be invited to set up a key problem such as, How can we account 
for the delayed exploitation and development of Africa? How do animals 
protect themselves against their enemies'’ What should be accomplished in 
a unit on safety or community health? Implied in the ability to set up large 
questions or problems for the study of a unit is some preliminary knowl- 
edge of the unit and the ability to search for and recognize large integrat- 
ing issues. Discovering and formulating significant problems requires think- 
ing of a high order; and thinking, as we have found, is closely correlated 
to language. Sound thinking and the statement of an idea in clear, vigorous 
language are inseparably related. Whether the basic idea is expressed as a 
topic, problem, generalization, rule, or principle is not so important as the 
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HOW TO KEEP A DUKY 

1 Choose interestiog experiences that arouse your thoughts and feelings 

2. Express what you thought or felt in the best sentences you can build. 

3. Choose the best words to express your Ideas clearly. 

4. Do not try to write too much. A well-written paragraph or half page is 
better than a poorly written page. 

5. Date every entry. 

6. Observe correct forms in writing. 

Hatfield lists specific enabling objectives generally relating to the keep- 
ing of individual journals and diaries.* 

As to its use m school, the teacher will recognize that the diary may be 
used in many of the same situations as the experience chart and that its 
purposes are similar. Both are records of facts and experiences; the choice 
is a matter of personal preference. The use of both provides variety. The 
personal diary is a kind of language experience appropriate for general use 
In the intermediate and upper grades. It is the kind of experience that will 
appeal strongly to some but not to all pupils. It should be optional; to handle 
it otherwise would defeat one of the primary purposes. 

Problems and Questions. In the beginning of a study of any large in- 
formational area of the curriculum it is necessary, first, to set up as a goal 
of study an important theme, principle, or generalization; and second, to 
break it down into subproblems or topics to provide a basis for systematic 
study, including gathering and recording mformation. Both phases of study 
bring into play important language abilities that are properly treated in this 
section. 

TTie teacher naturally assumes the major responsibility for setting up 
major goals of understanding in the lower primary grades; but be^nning 
with the third grade and increasingly beyond this grade, the teacher expects 
the children to share in that responsibility. Thus, in the third grade the 
children may help formulate and consider such questions as, What are the 
primary needs of primitive people, and how do they meet them? How is 
the regrouping in addition in the second decade different from that in the 
hrsl decade of arithmetic? How do animab prepare for winter? How can 
a on “How Do Firemen Help 
s. t e teacher and pupils listed the following questions for study: 


■>' uJ ? « of 

\^ai do firemen do at a fire? 

3. What equipment do firemen me? 


Inc.!New''^rk?i9j^’p^oY'‘^*^“'^ Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
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The pupils will need help with the outline form, the use of letters and 
numerals for topics, arrangement and spacing, and capitalization and punc- 
tuation. Ideas of correct form may be obtained from the study of models 
or dictated by the teacher. The significance of the form in showing rela- 
tionships between ideas should be emphasized. The teacher and class to- 
gether may profitably prepare an outline for the study of a t3'pica] topic or 
problem, or possibly several. Individual performance in outlining follows 
a group assignment. Outlines are compared, differences noted, and sugges- 
tions for improvement given. Opportunities for preparing outlines in all 
appropriate phases of the work should be utilized. 

An example of an outlining experience is provided by the work of the 
pupils of the third grade of the Fresno State College Elementary School, 
who, under the direction of Mrs. Viola Moseley, were beginning the study 
of a unit on the Netherlands. By way of Introduction, the teacher read a 
story, “The Dutch Twins.” by Perkins Discussion then revealed that the 
pupils would like to play living in Holland. They immediately realized that 
in order to play they would need information and materials. Books were 
found in the library and at home. Materials were collected and prepared 
for use and for exhibit. The contributions of pupils were examined and 
were listed on a chart prepared for that purpose. During the progress of 
the activity questions arose Why can Wilhelmina skate** Why do we always 
think of windmills when we think of Hans? Do Dutch children love dogs? 
More information was needed. The items on Holland were outlined as fol- 
lows; 

1. Location 4. Occupations 

a. Land features a. Fanning 

b. Climate b. Dairying 

2. People c. Fishing 

a. Dress d. Shipping 

b. Manners and customs S. Schools 

3. Homes 6. Amusements 

a. Outside «• Holidays: Easter, 

fc. Inside, including Chnstmas 

furnishings b. Special celebrations: 

Kermis 
7. Exports 
S. Imports 

The outline was then used as a basis for study and for preparing reports. 

lists. Similar to the outline in form, but simpler id organization, is the 
list: a shopping memorandum, materials needed in a construction activity, 
items for a party, equipment for a field trip, the contents of a first-aid kit. 
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procedures that a teacher might use, is provided by Daw-son and Miller for 
children at the sixth-grade level; • 

Taking Notes 

^V^len you locate information that yon need, read the paragraph, page, or 
passage closely. Look for the facts )ou need in order to answer fully the ques- 
tions that vour committee has given yon. 

Have at hand a notebook or a package of cards. Take notes of the important 
facts. Use a different page or card for the notes from each book you read. 

Below are some notes that Paul wrote. Study the form in which he set them 
down. 

INFLUENCE. OF FORESTS 

World Book Ency. V’ol. V, p. 2291; topic, “Erosion” 

How forests prevent erosion 

—foliage breaks force of downfall 
— sod mat under trees absorbs water 
How forests prevent floods 
•~soil retains much of water 
—rest drains olT slowly into springs or streams 

I. Notice the topic at the top of the card. How will this be of help to Paul 
when he begins to outline his facts for a report? 

Always put the topic or problem at the lop of a page or card of notes. 

II. Paul recorded the source of his facts. Uliy is this useful? Such a record 
is called a reference. 

UTiat abbreviations did Paul use in his notes? For what does each stand? 
Is it Correa to use abbreviations in taking notes? 

HI. NVhy is it helpful to group notes under topics? 

IV. In taking notes follow these standards: 

Standards for Taking Notts 

1. Use a separate card or page for notes from each source. 

2. Write the topic at the top. 

3. Quote the reference, 

4. Group facts under topics. 

5. Record fads accurately. 

6. Write neatly. 

The study-language experiences of note taking and summarizing are 
charaaerittic of those phases of the curricular, and to some extent extra- 
curricular, program that deal with getting and undersunding information. 
In the beginning grades the pupils make mental notes from observations 
and interviews and give them lo the class orally; and they frequently com- 

• Dawson and Miller, op. clt., pp. 224-225. 
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USE OF THE DICTIONARY 

The dictionary is used largely for checking pronunciation and clarifying 
meaning in close connection with various information-getting subjects — 
reading, social studies, arithmetic. “Dictionary training for the interpreta- 
tion of reading materials will not necessarily enable the individual to use 
the dictionary effectively in facilitating his own expression. Use for expres- 
sion purposes must be taught as definitely and specifically as spelling and 
handwriting.” “ Trabue points out that the dictionary is a reference book 
containing much more material than the pupil will need at one time. The 
pupil consults the dictionary for a particular purpose, and he must learn 
to find and select the information he needs and to ignore other information. 
Some facts of permanent value, such as the spelling of a common word, 
are to be memoraed at the time; other facts have a temporary use. Trabue 
also points out that instruction should be arranged and graded in “sequen- 
tial steps” and that attention must be given to individual differences in 
readiness. 

Sequence of Steps. Before pupils start to use a commercial dictionary, 
they should be fully familiar with the alphabetical order of letters. In the 
first two grades they begin memorizing letters and arranging small groups 
of words in order according to the initial letters. They next make their own 
dictionaries of useful words, employing the word box at the second-grade 
level and the notebook at the third. They become further acquainted with 
alphabetical lists in their readers and spellers. Alphabetizing by all letters 
is not learned, however, before the fifth grade. 

The first practical use of the dictionary by pupils in the third grade is to 
check the spelling of familiar words. Preparation for this use has been made 
through employing their own i^ctionatics and the spelling lists in textbooks 
for the same purpose. Related to this experience, but coming in the fourth 
grade, is learning syllabication. Syllables arc noted in reading and spelling. 
A practical need for such knowledge appears in written work when it is 
necessary to divide the word at the end of a line. 

Use of the dictionary to verify the pronunciation of common words 
comes at about the fifth-grade level. Marks for the long and short sounds of 
vowels and the accent arc learned fint; other diacritical marks are learned 
as needed. Attention is also called to the preferred spelling, which is the 
first given. 


'Trabue and others, op. cii., 187. 
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The final use of die dictionaiy is to note the exact meaning of words 
that are vaguely famibar Attention is called to the several meanings listed, 
and dnll is provided m the selection of the meaning appropriate to the 
immediate use. The study of synonyms and antonyms may be used to enrich 
and vaiy pupils’ expression at about the fifth- or sixth-grade level. 

Language books provide graded exercises for use in the several grades 
One book for the fourth grade provides exercises for accent, alphabetical 
order, definitions, use of guide words, pronunciation, and synonyms.' 
Instruction on a particular step in dictionaiy study is provided for the class 
or group when there is an immediate need and when the pupUs are ready 
for such instruction. Demonstrations and explanations are key procedures. 
Practice exercises may be provided as prepared by the teacher or selected 
from textbooks or workbooks. Advantage should be taken of opportunities 
to use the new skill in purposeful situations. Checking and supervision 
should be continued until mastery is attained. As in other phases of la“' 
guage work, sensitivity to quality of performance — a language conscious- 
ness — must be cultivated. 


EXERCISES 

1. Outline an appropriate study-research experience for a particular grade 
such as an experience chart, a tabular record, a study list, or an outline. 

2. Write a model summary on one topic. 

3. Report from a textbook or workbook a specific training exercise in using 
a dictionary. 
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sible that no separate instrucuon and training on elements will be required. 
This will be recognized as an extremely v,e\\-integra(cd program. The de- 
velopment of abilities and skills in connection with real language experi- 
ences is, of course, ideal — the instructional goal toward which teachers 
arc striving. But the observation of teaching indicates that some sjKcific, 
separate attention to abilities and skills is common. Courses of study and 
textbooks devote considerable space to these parts of the language pro- 
gram, implying a necessity for definite instruction. Just how much of the 
time devoted to language can profitably be given to directed work on abili- 
ties and skills in separate pwriods depends on a number of things; the 
amount of lime given to real experiencing in language, the utilization of 
opportunities in other areas of schoolwork for language development, the 
recognition of language goafs, the skill of the teacher, and the accepted 
philosophy of education. 

In this chapter wc are concerned with the elements of attitudes, courte- 
sies, content, and organization. These elements arc recognized at once as 
basic in all language experiences. They provide moiivauon for expwricnces. 
They are concerned with what Is spoken or written.* 

AtTITUOCS 

Willingness to participate and a desire to achieve fluency arc generally 
regarded as basic dynamics of expression — the means of securing volun- 
tar>' and free participation. Willingness to participate is important in all 
language work, particularly in the creative phases. Noteworthy is the strik- 
ing contrast between willingness to speak outside the school and reluctance 
to speak inside the school. Too often the school inhibits rather than en- 
courages free expression. There must be a real desire to speak and write 
in the school, and children must find satisfaction in the expression of ideas. 
The many situations requiring purposeful expression should stimulate will- 
ing participation.* Durrell sajs, *‘Tbc need for motivation of the language- 
arts program and the specific motivation of individual pupils within a class 
must be a matter of first concern to the teacher in building a language-arts 
program.*' • 



CHAPTER 9 


Attitudes, Courtesies, Content, 
and Organization 


In Chapter 2 ati attempt was made to identify the chief lines of growth 
in language and to recognize thereby the kinds of experiences that the 
school should provide. A comparison was made between growth in bn- 
guage and growth in other areas of the curriculum, such as music, industrial 
arts, social studies, and health. A distinction was made between language 
experiences (conversation, dramatization, reporting) and the elements or 
factors that condition the experiences (willingness to participate, finding 
something appropriate to say, using acceptable mechanics of oral and writ* 
ten expression). Comparable phases in the game of football were noted. It 
was pointed out that a properly balanced language program requires both 
participation in natural, lifelike experiences and instruction and training in 
component abilities and skills. 


We have dealt with language experiences in the immediately preceding 
chapters. We now turn to those parts of the language program that concern 
instruction and training in abilities and skills. 

The child in the oral phases of language — talking, reporting, conversing, 
etc. necessarily selects something to say, uses words, forms sentences, 
and vocalizes. In written phases of the work— reports, story, verse, letters, 
summaries— the child is concerned with content, words, sentences, stick- 
uL ? ^ paragraphing, punctuating, capitalizing, spelling, and the 
'yitien expression the child grows in ability and sldll 
nr,. ^ experiences. If the oral and written experiences 

,.r>H ^ frequent, and if suflident attention is paid to the ability 

176 ' experiences while they are under way, it is pos- 



were quick to compliment him without calling attention to the shortcom- 
ings of his so-called story: 

The Tarkey Farm 
Is running out of tarkey 
and he is happy 
and the end 

A second fundamental condition for free, fluent participation is having 
something to say. Topics chosen for conversation, discussion, storytelling, 
and the like should tap sources of familiar experiences concerning which 
children have knowledge, ideas, and interest. The alert teacher finds a 
wealth of suitable topics in children's hobbies, current experiences outside 
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Closely related to v.illingness to partidpate is the desire for improve- 
ment. The desire to say something leads naturally to the desire to say it 
effecuvely, to note and correct defidencies, to profit from criticisms and 
suggestions — in general, to work for improvement. Desire to improve oper- 
ates in both oral and written language experiences. 

Processes, Conditions, tind Meons. What can the teacher do to help his 
pupils develop good attitudes in language? The primary attack is to set up 
conditions in the class that invite and entice children to participate. Atti- 
tudes are elusive, caught by suggestion and environmental stimulauon, 
they are by-products of the total language program. Interest is caught, not 
provided on demand. One can require a child to learn the correct use of 
lie and lay; one cannot require that he want to tell a story or write a poem. 

A basic condition encourapng willing participation in oral experiences 
is an interested audience — someone to talk to. Seegers says, “It is not only 
the young child who is encouraged and made fiuent by an interested audi- 
ence. Older children are affected similarly, and grown people also are more 
likely to speak freely and fiuently in situations which are familiar and en- 
gender self-confidence, especially in those which cause them to desire to 
communicate thought." ‘ The teacher himself should be attentive and sym- 
pathetic. His example will tend to set a pattern for the class; but at times 
he will find it necessary to emphasize the responsibility of the audience 
and to suggest appropriate behavior, such as maintaining attention, show- 
ing appreciation, and giving constructive criticisms. 

Approval, to be helpful, must be genuine and hearty, but also discrimi- 
nating in holding the speaker to reasonably high standards of perform- 
ance. Merit and effort should be praised, but cant and hypocrisy exposed. 
Here again individual differences must be recognized. The shy child needs 
the encouragement of generous approval; the overaggressLve, loquacious 
child profits from critical evaluation. The judicious distribution of criti- 
cism is so complicated by personal considerations that the teacher may 
fitid it necessary to control the amount of class participation. Some edu- 
cators claim that the teacher should do the criticizing, particularly in the 
lower grades. Other teachers report profitable results from class criticisms. 
Possibly it is sufficient to warn the teacher of the potential danger of im- 
proper criticism and to leave the extent of class participation to his judg- 
ment. Consider, for example, the case of eleven-year-old Erwin, who had 
never produced even the simplest kind of written expression. When, after 
profound effort, he managed to write the following story, teacher and class- 
mates alike realized that something remarkable had happened, and they 
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K DOQ 

I am a German Shepherd Seeing E>e Dog. My name is Rover. 

One day I was leading my master down street. We went to cross the street 
when a car was coming. I stepped in front of my master loo fast and pushed 
him down. He struck his head on a cement curb. I barked but he did not get 
up. Some people heard me and came running. \Vhen they saw what I had done 
a couple of men picked my master up. One woman called the doctor and 
ambulance. 

The ambulance took my master to something called a hospital and a tall 
kind man took me to his home. 

The house was big and white with green grass all around it. I was very 
lonesome. 

One day the man got out of his car. He told me to get into it. The man had 
my harness in his hand. I thought something was wrong but when the man 
stopped the car in front of the hospital and t saw my master I jumped quickly 
out of the car and right into my master's arms. After that I was more careful. 

Freedom not to participate in an experience js important. The predica- 
ment of the child who is forced to uke part is vividly described by Ethel 
H. Ludin: * 

So many times when children hear that the Eoglish lesson is to consist of 
short talks, a chill of sudden dread strikes them. Talk? W'hat about? Why? Stand 
up before the class and make a speech? Oh. joyless English lesson! The typical 
youngster visualizes himself standing before his classmates, blundering on, and 
looking into maliciously twinkling or solemnly critical eyes— or, even worse, 
gazing with a semi-hypnotic stare at nothing at all and somehow getting through. 
The announcement, therefore, that do one would have to speak unless he had 
something to say was greeted with joy. It was evident that our plan of proce- 
dure should be based on this note. 

Not every topic will prove stimulating to every child. Only the excep- 
tional child, easily identified by the teacher, will have something to say 
on each subject. The teacher may very well give attention to the child who 
never has anything to say. If lack of participation is due to ignorance, a 
special report and special preparation arc in order; if due to excessive shy- 
ness, the teacher will take occasion to stimulate and encourage. Individual- 
ization of assignments is often the means of giving the reluctant the neces- 
sary push to participate. 

The importance of maintaining reasonable standards in all phases of 
the school program can be noted in its effect on altitude. The teacher can- 
not expect the children to give allepance to high standards of expression 

• Jess S. Hudson and others. Language Arts in tke Elementary School, Twemieth 
Yearbook. National Education Associalion, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, 1941, p. 296. Quoted with special permission of the publisher. 
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the school, curncular activities, and in-school experiences; but individual 
freedom of choice within a suggested area is important. Specific procedures 
will be required at times to stimulate discussion and help recall informa- 
tion. such as the use of pictures for young children and children with lan- 
guage handicaps. 

The third obvious factor in developing a good language attitude among 
children is a strong reason lor expression, a situation that presents a real, 
immediate occasion for speaking or writing. Strong purpose increases clar- 
ity of thought and fluency and conviction of speech; it decreases the in- 
hibiting effect of shyness by making the child idea-conscious rather than 
people<onscious. 

Involved m several of the points made above is the implication that rea- 
sonable standards should be set in terms of individual capacities. The goals 
should be sufficient in breadth and depth to stimulate every child in the 
class to make his best effort; but it would be folly to set the same standards 
for every child. Nothing is more discouraging than continually being re- 
quired or urged to attempt the impossible. Each child should be encour- 
aged and expected to strive for the goals of which he is capable. Compar- 
isons with other children may be harmful. Differences are natural and 
wholesome. The child of inferior language ability should not be patronized 
and certainly not blamed. But all goals should be definite and well con- 
ceived, not vague. The importance of this point is emphasized by Cook: 
“Certainly the most important factor in the learning situation is the goal of 
the learner. What the goal is and the intensity with which the learner strives 
toward it determine what is learned.” * 

An unimaginative child may write about a simple happening; but if be 
is earnestly striving to express himself, commendation should be forth- 
coming. Such a child was Patricia, who wrote the following: 

THE CARDS 

Last night my friends came to my house and we played a game of cards and 
they played some of their tricks yts the cards and at 8 o’clock I went to bad 
and they went home the end 

The teacher remarked, “Patricia has told us what a pleasant time sh® 
had with her friends last night, hasn’t she?" and let it go at that. When 
opportunity arose she would emphasize run-on sentences and hope that 
aincia would benefit without direct criticism of her work. 

In the same group Peggy, a much more mature child, wrote the follow- 
ing story, prompted no doubt by a blind man who, with his seeing-e>e 
dog, visited the school: 

*lbid^ p. 195 
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rig L1tt«ning «rt«ntivtly it ttimvioiing l» tht r»peH»r. (Courtcty of Bokertfiold, 
Colif^ city scheolt) 


best provided in actual situations. Thus courtesy is seen by pupils not as 
an end in itself, but as a means of adequately meeting these situations. 
Ideas, attitudes, and abilities that define and characterize courteous behav- 
ior in general may then evolve Situations for the practice of courtesy arise 
constantly. 

A primary group suggested the following letter of appreciation and apol- 
ogy to a neighboring teacher who weekly invited them to see films in her 
room: 

Dear Miss LaVerne, 

We appreciate the invitation to movies on Fridays and we enjoy the films that 
you show. We hope it does not bother the other children when we come in late. 

Sincerely, 

Room IS 

The meaning of and need for courtesy can be explained and developed 
by discussion. Standards appropriate to the ^de level and maturity of the 
children can be set, along with other standards concerning content, organi- 
zation, speech, written form, and the like. The examination of good models 
IS similarly helpful, as in letter writing or introductions. Explanation and 
discussion are useful in handling the knowledge phases of the work, such 
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that are observed only in the language class or that make good language 
d cloak to be worn only on special cxxrasions. If there is virtue and value 
in good language, it should be used on all occasions. 

COURTESIES 

In handling courtesies, as in handling other phases of the language pro- 
gram, it is impossible to disassociate development in the area from the 
larger social development of which it is naturally a part. Development of 
courtesy is fundamentally development in sympathetic understanding and 
sensitivity to the thoughts and feelings of others, a desire to please, and 
growth in desire and ability to use language that will show understanding, 
consideration, and interest and will avoid unintentional hurt or offense. 
Courtesy is evidence of social maturity. Language is both a means and an 
end of social adjustment. 

Objectives. An analysis of courtesy shows at least three key compo- 
nents: attitudes, such as a desire to please and to avoid offense; knowledge 
and understanding, such as competence to make a guest feel welcome and 
to disagree tactfully in a discussion; and the ability and skill to use proper 
language expressions and forms. In part fixed by conventions. 

In Chapter 2 the essential courtesies were listed under three heads', 
listening attentively, giving and taking criticisms pleasantly, and behaving 
amiably in speaking and writing. This analy»s is clearly inadequate as an 
indication of the wide variety and scope of work involved in training in 
courtesies. A complete listing is also quite impractical. Although there are 
certain general characteristics of courteous behavior that are common in 
many experiences, each one sets up its own particular requirements. It is 
desirable for the teacher to consider (he specific kinds of courteous be- 
havior for any ^ven experience. For example, carrying on a conversation 
iticludes such matters as giving others a chance to talk, listening attentively, 
disagreeing tactfully, not interrupting, acting graciously when interrupted 
by another, and avoiding harmful pjssip,* In letter writing important con- 
stituents of courtesy are using appropriate greeting and close, adapting con- 
tent to the interests of others, answering letters promptly, and showing con- 
cern for others.' 

Situations ond Processes. Because training in courtesies is mainly train- 
ing m many specific kinds of behavior peculiar to varied experiences, it is 

» P^i'k op. cit, p. 19. 

Boston! 1939^^’ £Jem«i»ory School. Houghton Mifflm Company, 
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goals or objccth-cs. The first point concerns the importance of selecting a 
suitable topic. Pcihaps much ol the irtesponsivencss of chililren in language 
situations is due to a feeling of not hasing anything to say. This helpless- 
ness is commonly caused not by lack of worthy experiences but by failure 
to identify and recall phases of experience suitable for expression. The 
teacher needs to stimulate and encourage children and to provide help in 
selecting good subjects by revealing to them resources of which they arc 
unaware. Suitable materia! is found in children's personal experiences in 
the home and community — play, trips, pets, and hobbies — and in the 
school in both curricular and extracurricular endeavors. In these various 
activities there are incidents th.'it have interesting, unusual phases which 
arouse In the child some mental or emotional response worthy of expres- 
sion. U is the expression of such personal thought or feeling that has value 
and that adds the spice of interest. The teacher will need to probe for these 
reactions, recognize them, and encourage the children to express them- 
selves freely. At times he will need to discourage the mere cataloguing of 
events and to train the children to avoid the trivial, the commonplace, and 
the sensational. In such work the teacher is training the children not merely 
to use language but also to observe closely, to be keenly sensitive to feel- 
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as those concerning what to say when introducing ones mother to the 
teacher or how to address a distinguished visitor. Because children s crudi- 
ties are often due to ignorance, negative examples may profitably be stud- 
ied in comparison with good examples. Examples of discourtesy can be 
cited from children's experience and observation, or a file of typical inci- 
dents may be built up by the teacher. Discussion should center on better 
forms of conduct. Children should not be embarrassed by having their own 


shortcomings critically analyzed before the class. 

Another approach begins with hypothetical problems rather than with 
negative examples. How would you meet such situations as dealing with 
an annoying solicitor, greeting unexpected and unwanted guests, being m 
terrupted in work by an overeager friend, and answ'ering the telephone when 
>ou are planning to go out? Discussion of such problems of conduct can 
be supplemented at times by role playing, the children acting out the situa- 


tion as realistically and vividly as possible.* 

The development of feelings of sensitivity and the desire to be pleasant, 


like other attitudes, must be approached and guided indirectly by sugg*s* 
lion and example. Prevailing patterns in the home and social circle have 
a vital influence; a teacher can do little about them directly. He can, how- 
ever, suggest and exemplify desirable patterns in the classroom and school. 
In addition to noticing and approving the good behavior of the pupilsi ihe 
teacher may drop pertinent hints from time to time by saying that people 
are generally friendly, and we do not knowingly offend our friends; that 
people do not like us when we are discourteous; and that discourtesy is oot 
the best way of meeting discourtesy — “A soft answer tumeth away wrath 


CONTENT 


Next in importance to atUtudes and courtesies as a factor in a vital lan- 
guage program and a lo^cal next step in its development is evaluation of 
content. The primary purpose of communication — the saying or writing of 
something important and interesting to another — needs to be recognized 
and stressed early. Content is fundamentally important in all language 
experiences, but its nature naturally varies with the experience. The teachet 
should help his pupils to distinguish the content peculiar to a particular 
experience or situation. 

Specific Objectives. Certain general characteristics or qualities of content 
are identifiable and provide points of attack in the achievement of specific 


and others. ConJuclmg Experiences in Engbsh. Appleto 
CenturyCroftj, Inc.. New York. I93». p. 237. 
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the whole trip through Yellowstone Park but the incident of the bear get- 
ting into the parked car and stealing a loaf of sliced bread. 

The favorable effect of a composition is enhanced by including interest- 
ing details and information necessary to complete and vivify the picture, 
story, or report 

In the primary grades the teacher frequently needs to help the children 
distinguish between the real and the make-believe. The temptation to make 
a good story better by ffcrional embellishments is quite common and is not 
limited to children. Both fiction and facts have a place, but they should 
not be confused. The teacher may well ask, “Did that really happen, or 
are you making it up?” 

Subjected as they are to radio, TV, mmies, and comics, children are 
frequently uncertain as to whether or not a story — even one of their own 
making — is true or simply might be true. The following combination of 
skill, imagination, and comics was written without assistance by an cight- 
j ear-old during a free period in school. WTien it was read to the group and 
soraeont asked, “Is U true?” the reply was, “Well, it might be." And who 
knows! 

Nothing has been changed except the spelling. 

WUSteO’S AOVEVTVKE 

Once upon ao Africau night, a strange glowing object raced across the sky. 
It went over some (all trees and disappeared. A band of natives saw the 
strange “thing.” 

The next morning they went out on a searching party to look for the “thing.” 
They thought it was an esnl god. They split up and went in different directions. 

'Now a certain man named Wumbo went one way. After a while he heard 
voices in a strange language he did not understand. He was so busy listening 
that he did not hear the man from Outer Space creep upon him. 

Before tt’umbo beard a sound, he was caught. 

The Space Men took him to their Space Ship which looked like a giant 
turtle shelL 

The Space Men looked like, to Wumbo, the most horrible things he had ever 
seen. They all had three square beads, five eyes, and their mouths looked like 
loud speakers. 

Near the Space Ship the monsters had set up strange “Gadgets.” 

AH of a sudden one of the monsters started jabbering in that strange lan- 
guage and pointing at an instrumeni. The instrument looked like a diamond 
with a half moon in it. 

The other monsters looked at the instrument and made a rush for their 
Space Ship and then they took off and were never beard of again. 

As for Wumbo, later in the day the other names found him. untied him from 
the tree and all was well. 
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mgs and moods, and to think clearly. Examples may serve to clanfy thn 
point. __ . . , 

Jean described a commonplace experience, but her use of the descrip \e 
words ial, gray, and liffy made this little story worthy of commendation; 

ON THE WAY TO SCHOOL 

One day as I going to school I saw a fat gray squirrel. When I was com 
ing home there was the same squirrel I had seen before. I ran home, go a 
and was back in a jilTy. When I gave it to him. he took it and ran away. 

Robert's story, though containing only three sentences, seemed qud® 
complete. It was written independently during a story-writing pet'® I' 
a quiet, slow, unima^native boy. 


THE MACIC POOL 

Once upon a time a girl and a boy were sitting by a pool. The boy sa'i!' 
"This is a magic pool. Look, I can see my face.” 

“1 like Robert's use of the word magic to describe his pool,” complimented 
the teacher. “Having the boy really say something helped to make the story 
interesting too.” 

Helen, age eight, abo has undoubtedly drawn upon a real expenence. 
She is seeing tadpoles in a brook or pool; but by adding an imaginative 
touch, she has given her story a charming quality. Helen’s story has no 
name. 

Once upon a time some baby tadpoles and fish were rolling little tiny *1°”^ 
to each other when their mothers called them to come in and go to bed. 
they ran everyway. "Good night! Good night," they cried. 

The teacher commented favorably: “1 especially liked Helen’s last sentence. 
Can you see the little tadpoles as they scurry quickly home?” 

Partly because he chose an unusual theme, fourteen-year-old Alt s short 
poem rose above the commonplace: 

Did you ever walk 
Along a street 
And gaze at 
Other people's feet? 

Lbten to their 
Steady beat. 

While on your 
Way to school? 

The possibility o[ making a successful composition or talk is increased 
y limiting the scope to a single incident or phase of an experience — not 
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MY OCCUrATION 

When I grow up 1 am gowing to be ao airplane pilot- ^V'hen I am an airplane 
pilot I v\ill have to use language in a mannei that other people can understand 
me I \«ill have to talk to the other pilot and get in contact with the ground. 
I will have to talk to the passengers I will have to talk with the flight instructor 

THE SQUID 

Ihe squid belongs to the class Cephalopoda (the highest of mollusks). 

It has ten tentacles, two of which are longer than the others and are used 
to catch its prey. The other tentacles transfer its victim to the beak for dinner. 

The squids eyes are very well-developed. 

Its body is tinted and spotted with changable colors. 

It can discharge an ink-hke fluid to cover its movements while being chased 
by an enemy. Also from the same tube it discharges ink it can discharge to 
make it go backwards at a higher rate of speed. 

The giant squid measures about fifty feel in length. 

Flying squids leap across the water sometimes landing on ships. 

Occasions. Opportunities to emphasize the importance of good content, 
to clarify understanding of what constitutes good content, and to train 
in specific abilities are offered in esery experience in the language program 
—in fact, in all phases of the curricular and schooUlife program where 
language is used. Good language habits often result simply from general 
good teaching and good learning. But in spite of the many opportunities 
pupils have to use language effectively in real situations, teachers find that 
special attention needs to be given, in definite training lessons, to specific 
problems. The training lesson, however, should never be far removed 
from the particular language experience in which the need for the training 
is revealed. 

Processes. The first step of procedure for a training lesson is to recognize 
a specific language need in some purposeful experience. This need is re- 
vealed by an evaluation of the children’s work by both teacher and chil- 
dren; the need may be limited to a small group or may be common to the 
whole class. 

A second step is to clarify the children's ideas of the desired quality. If 
the point at issue, for example, is selecting suitable topics, the teacher helps 
the children identify in their expcncnce those aspects which have potential 
interest for a listener or reader and about which they have some knowledge 
and strong feeling. Children can suggest suitable topics for illustration and 
class discussion, or the teacher can jnesent examples illustrating good qual- 
ities and weaknesses. Good topics should be interesting and definite rather 
than vague, vapid, and wordy. Titles are often used to suggest topics. Such 
a title as “Where I Went” or “What I Saw” is too broad. “An Experience 
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Originality and independence in thinking are desired qualities. The 
young storyteller is often inclined to follow the pattern of an approved 
classmate. In the latter grades the tendency to report undigested material 
verbatim also needs to be dealt with. 

The teacher may well collect from his children's work and elsewhere 
compositions that illustrate good and bad points of content. The following 
are compositions from the fifth and axth grades, illustrating content. How 
should they be rated? In what respects arc they good or not so good? Th« 
first pair is on "Citizenship,” and the second pair on “My Occupation. 
The fifth composition, on “The Squid,” is more informative in type. The 
spelling, punctuation, and paragraphing are original. 


CmZENSHIP 

A good citizen must not forget important things. We shouldn't run on the 
corridors, or carelessly throw balls and bats. When using a bat. we should be 
m front of a backstop only. 

Try not to throw paper around, artd If we find some on the payground lets 
pick it up. Our playground should be clean 

At noon remember to wash our hands. While in the cafeteria use our best 
manners, and don’t talk loudly. 

Fights cause us to get hurt. We might also lose our best friend. Therefore, 
we whould try to stay out of them. 

Don’t run in our rooms. While in the bathroom be quite and sure the the 
water is off. when we're through using It. We shouldn't throw papers in the 
bathroom either. 

crnzENSHip 

Citizenship to many boys and ^rls doesn't mean much. Citizenship is reiUy 
one of the most important duties in life. Everyone, including myself, should 
try to be a better citizen. 

Whra 1 go out for recess I see good citizenship and some not so good. Some 
o us on t remember to throw the papers in the cans, but throw them on the 
floor. 

On the playgrounds, sometimes boys start fights which dont get them 

ythmg but a black eye. Woody nose, or something like that. It is less painfull 
to cooperate. 

“Play Fairly at All Times.” is a good role. 


MY OCCUPATION 

** * surgani-physician. I will need language 

it iVJitT'r''*® * '"‘‘St be able to speak clearly and correctly, 

the ri»hf - 8°^ the wrong instroment. it would take time to gel 

a"'.' 1°, r":'- "f >■' "o"' 

on how in u *** prescriptions to people and give them advice 
on now to cure themselves. 
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"nieir food consisted mostlj of corn, fish, and deer meat. 

Their houses were made of s’ery heavy wood, about 4 inches wide, and 9 
feel high. The houses were cosered with leather, and tied with a strip of leather 
at the top. 

For transportation they used horses, canoes, and their feeL 

For food the earl) Indians bunted, when they hunted they wear maskes. 
and the w-omea gathered nuts. Ther homes wer made of lute, and they had a 
sweat house, they had the sweat house so they could get owl the gwiras. 
another way to get food was to fish. 

Training in organization is training in dear thinking. Smith says: ’• 

la general, pupils in the elemeniar) school give evidence of growth in power 
to think as they become increasingly able ( t ) to suck to the subject under 
discussion, (2) to relate events in the simple sequence of time. (3) to order 
ideas in relationship to a problem or a purpose, and t4) to mterpret eet>erience. 
generalize concerning it or draw inferences from it. The processes are alike 
at all levels of development, but the problems will vary in complexity with 
the age and experience of the ebddreo. A receni science reader for pre-school 
children teaches the cUssiScation of animals and the characterutics of species 
by pictorial groups of four animats, one of which is out of place, as. for example, 
a fish swimming through the grass along side of a cow. a horse, and a sheep 
grazing there. Organization of ideas begins as simply as that in connection 
with the activities of the school day. Children in the kindergarten list the things 
they see during a walk around the block. They discover the lut is easier to 
remember if they group what they have seen under the headings trees, animals. 
floHers, and people. Later (hey leam (bat certain kinds of food build muscles; 
others buDd bones: and still others funitsh fat or energy. They make charts by 
pasting pictures of fruit, bread, milk, vegetables, or meat under the propier 
headings. This is the process ot developing a sense of organization by grappling 
with ideas that demand ordering if learning ts to lake place. 

Specific Objectives. Primarily important is sticking to the point, achiev- 
ing unity. Selecting a suitable tc^ic and limiting its scope to a single aspect 
of the topic make sticking to the point caster; there is only one point to 
stick to. A second feature of good organization is the presenting of mate- 
rial in an effective sequence. The sequence may involve cause and effect 
relations, a series of incidents or events in which there is a time factor, or 
directions to be followed in a prescribed order as in a recipe or game. 
Other basic ceasideraiions are ihe bepsauog and ending senJences, espe- 
cially in short compositions or talks. The beginning sentence — the topic 
sentence — catches interest and frequently introduces the topic, question, 
or problem. The significance of the beginning and ending sentences is best 

t’Tfaboc asd others, op. eit., pp. 60-61. 
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I Wouldn't Want to Repeat” or “Why Pigs Have Tails” immediately 
arouses in the listener or reader a (eeling of anticipation. 

If the point at issue is expressing personal feelings and ideas, the teacher 
may well present for study samples from the children's work or from other 
sources. Compositions may be presented in pairs, good and had, so that 
children can get a feeling for the personal quality desired. 

The third step is to have the children prepare original examples em- 
bodying the particular quality under study, such as lists of topics that are 
personal, definite, and brief; a composition dealing with a limited topic or 
single experience, and a composition showing interesting details. These, of 
course, should be presented and considered by the class. 

The fourth step or stage is to have the children prepare and deliver their 
talks or compositions, concentrating on a particular point. 

In comparison with the wealth of explanatory material and exercises 
on the mechanical phases of writing, usage, and pronunciation, current 
textbooks oflcr little help to the teacher in setting up special training ewt* 
ciscs in content and in organization. This is difficult to understand. In view 
of the general recognition of the primary importance of content and or- 
ganization for good composition. There may be the implication that con- 
tent and organization arc adequately learned incidentally through speaking 
and writing, which is very doubtful; the omission may be due to oversight; 
or training exercises in content and organization may not be so easily fitted 
into conventional patterns as are exercises in capitalization, punctuation, 
and usage. Under the circumstances, the teacher is faced with the necessity 
of building up his own procedures and exercises when the need for them 
appears. 


ORGANIZATION 


Organization and content are closely related. The primary concern in 
a study of content emphasizes choice of topics and material that arc inter- 
esting to others. The primary concern in a consideration of organization 
stresses the presentation of the material in such a way as to make it clear 
and forceful 

The following compositions from the social studies, fourth grade, show 
sample shows good organization; the second, poor 


hark didnt wear many doihes. The woman wore skirts made of 

the waist. ^ animal skin tied around 
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books, will be helpful if the immediate contributory purpose of such 
exercises is recognized. 

Miss HeHcman pves some concrete proposals for the teaching of para- 
graphing, some of which arc applicable to other phases of organization: " 

DiridIng a composition mto paragraphs should be taught when need for it 
has clearly arisen in the child's efTort to put his ideas into writien form. Ob- 
viously this wQl occur when the child needs to introduce a number of distinct 
topics as parts of a composition. Third grade: 

5t'*T>t>.C MtSSSGES QUICU-V 

^fany years ago the fastest way people had to send messages was to send 
them by runner. A runner could not run many miles a day. Only the rich 
people could afford to send runners. 

Men had to think of a faster wray to send messages. Someone realized 
that light and sound could travel faster than a runner or a rider of a fast 
horse. So men began to try to find wav-s to send messages by light and 
sound. 

The teacher may analj-ze carefully selected paragraphs from the children's 
writings to help (hem to see how in each paragraph every sentence contributes 
something new to the same topic. . . . 

Through hundreds of satisfying expenences ut analyzing their own writings 
and the writings of children of their group, children grow in power to construct 
clear and effective paragraphs. . . . 

As children progress in their abihty to construct paragraphs in which every 
sentence contributes something fresh and interesting to the topic, they may 
be guided into a critical analysis of longer compositions. They may determine 
whether the first sentence of a paragraph introduces a new topic and whether 
each sentence contributes to the extension of that topic. 

The problem of providing a smooth uansuion from one paragraph to the next 
necessitates considerable study of rnodels and much systematic practice in 
writing. 

Miss Heffeman suggests the use of exercises consisting of sentences of a 
paragraph presented out of their natural order and requiring rearrange- 
ment by the children and comparison with the original. The same proce- 
dure can then be applied to the proper arrangement of paragraphs within 
a composition. Miss HeSeman pves a final word of advice: “In the teach- 
ing of paragraphing, as in the teaching of all other specific language skills, 
Wit ccfirrpos'mon corrected and ffiscwsed •with the pupil tnirnd-aally is 
worth a score of neatly corrected papers handed back for the pupil's own 
study.” I* 

'^tbiJ., rp. 172-175. 

'■IbiJ. 
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shown in concrete examples. Compare some of the following beginning 
sentences 

Grade 1: This story is about a flying house. 

Grade 2. Little Star was an Indian boy. 

Grade 3. Here comes old Gray Turtle down the road — step! step! 

Grade 3: It was sunset when Mother brought the clothes in and, as s e 
stepped in the door, she heard a thump, thump, thump. Something was m t ' 
attic! 

Grade 6; ‘There she goes!” exclaimed Jim Land as he watched the 
lake off. 

The good ending sentence brings the story or incident to a prompt close, 
holding interest to the last and providing a satisfactory conclusion or a 
neat turn. 

Even young children may, with training, be made aware of these impor- 
tant elements In good story writing. The following story, written inde- 
pendently by a nine-year-old girl, has an interesting beginning and sho'J.s 
cause and efiect relations. Events follow each other in natural sequence, 
and the story is satisfactorily concluded. 

FLUFF 

Fluff was two days old when Nancy found her in a basket near her mother. 
‘‘Oh, what a cute little white kitty.” said Nancy. “What shall we name her, 
Mother?" 

‘‘I don't know, Nancy,” her Mother said. “Buff might be a good name.” 
"Yes, Fluff would be a good name,” so they named the little white kitty Fluff. 
Day by day Fluff grew bigger and bigger. She grew into a big cat. You could 
tell she was happy by the merry twinkle in her green eyes. 

Then, one day, Nancy forgot to feed her. Nancy grew crosser and crosser 
until, one day. Fluff could stand it no longer. She went to a better home where 
she lived happily ever after. 

The writing of longer compositions introduces the necessity of pam- 
graphmg— the dividing of a theme into topical thought units. Here again 
the purpose is the achievement of logical clarity. Paragraphing requires 
maturity as well as study and experience, although a beginning can be made 
in the primary grades. 

Preeesses. Organization concerns knowledge factors and can be handled 
y the direct procedures used in teaching content. The training lesson 
0 OW8 the same steps: purposeful occasion; models, possibly standards; 
in ivi ual performance followed evaluation; practice, concentrating on 
speahe difficulties; deliberate use; and estimation of progress. Illustrative 
material wiU be found very useful. Possibly more or less formal practice 
exercises m organization and sequence, provided in textbooks and work- 



CHAPTER 10 


Vocabulary and Sentences 


V/otk on vocabnbiy and sentences may be approached fiom two points 
of view; mere correctness and clear, accurate, vivid expression. The first 
approach is largely a negative one, eliminating errors. The second approach 
goes directly to the heart of the effective use of language — clear thinking — 
in searching for words, phrases, and sentences that express ideas clearly 
and sividly and in changing correct but commonplace expressions into 
interesting ones. Traditional teaching has been concerned, and possibly 
satisfied, with mere correctness. Modern teaching faces and attempts to 
meet the challenge of the broader concept. A child’s words and sentences 
may be substantially correct but still flat, dull, and inexact. Says Pooley: ^ 

Language free from error is uot necessarily good language. It becomes good 
as the child develops a feeling for the bright, sparkling word or phrase, the 
exact word for his needs, the sentence which says exactly what he wants to 
say as economically and clearly as possible. This feeling for the fitness of 
words m their uses is the positive side of usage instruction, the side to receive 
much more attention than has been ^ven to it. 

The positive approach is developed In this chapter. The negative ap- 
proach, working for appropriateness or correctness, is made in the follow- 
ing chapter. 

Vocabulary Development of the Child. The development of vocabulary 
in the early years of the child’s life is a part of the process of growing up. 
From two or three words at one year of age, the vocabulary increases to 
nine hundred words at three years and to two thousand or more by the 

' R. C. Pooley, Teaching English Usage, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., New York, 
1546, p. 187. Quoted with special permis^n of the publisher. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Obscnc a class in oral work and evaluate in lerro* o( attitudes, courtesies, 
content, and organization. Noic needs for further instruction. 

2 Evaluate for content and organization leseral samples of children's wntieu 
work. 

3. Draw up sets of standards appropriate for content and for organization 
.It a particular grade level. 

4. List means for improving content, using this chapter and other sources 
such as courses of study and textbooks. 

5. Plan a lesson for improving content. 
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P«g5 On Tile far 
Rgs have short legs and 
curly tails. 

They give us meat, lealhcr| 
and lard. 

They cffh ond col. 

Baby plg$- ore called piglelsl 
Mother pig ha sow. 

J jPather pig h o boar. 

Corn is the Toed which 
pig s_ g row, best.. 

Fig 10-1. Obicrvaliom on o trip to o Form ere tumrnerlzed 
in en experience chan, fint grade (Courteiy ol Hotel lom* 
bert) 


ihose verbal constructs necessary to understanding the world about him 
and to continuing use of language as a means to growth.” ' 

“To proceed from experience r/»roHg/i language to meaning is clearly 
to recognize the function of language in communication.”* 

To develop vocabulary is to train children to observe, to interpret ex- 
perience, to discover nuances of feeling and mood, and to find words that 

*M. R. Trabue and others, Tfoching Laaguag* In the Urmentorj Sch<H>\. Fony- 
tliirJ Yearbook, National Society tor the Study of Education. University o( Chicago 
Press. Chicago, 1944, part II, p. 53. Quoted with ^>ecial permission of the publisher. 

•R. G. Slauffcr, “Trends in Language, Spelling, and Handwriting." Flemrniary 
Ingllih. December. 1931, 28:463. 
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time .he ch.ld enters school. Rapid gr„».h, usually thousand »o,ds per 
year, is characteristic of the first tew years in school.- Nouns “P ® ; 
then verbs, adjectives, and other parts ol speech. Vocabulary 
is determined by the environment, patterns, and direct gut ance P 
and by the child’s native capacity to leam. These two factors op 
produce enormous individual differences. When the child enters scho 
there is a well-stocked storehouse of experiences and words upon 
the teacher can draw The teacher’s problem U to explore this back^oun , 
to broaden and deepen experiences, and to provide new words an meU 
tic patterns with which to deal with them. Children delight in new wo 
The opportunities are challenpng and rewarding. 

Clues to handling vocabulary development in school are foun 
observing more closely how vocabulary develops in the young chil • t wi 
be found that words grow out of needs for meeting real life situations, an 
that vocabulary increases in range and complexity as experiences ecom 
rich and varied. . ^ 

The close relation of vocabulary to experience is shown clearly »i 
language development of the child. The word dada comes to be assoc a e 
with the man about the home and mama with the female person, who ta es 
care of his needs. The word car is picked up as a means of referring to 
the family automobile and to a toy. Wawa Is the means of expressing t e 
idea / nani a drink. In due time <iff gone, bye-bye, and Tommy iall down 
appear as means of thinking and expressing simple ideas. Words appear 
as a convenient medium for expression of thoughts and feelings, first ex 
pressed through inarticulate sounds and bodily movements. Language m 
creases in complexity and exactness as the child’s ideas and feelings are 
differentiated and more clearly defined in the process of maturing an 
adjusting to an increasingly complex social environment. The environment 
extends in time to include books, radio, and television, as well as people 
and things, but vicarious experience does not alter the close relation that 
naturally exists between ideas and words. Direct experience continues to 
be the chief source and means of vocabulary development. As a summation 
of the point, we may quote Smith: “It is obvious from these examples that 
it is out ol the materiab of {direct] experience that the child evolves mean- 
ing and concepts, attaching to them verbal symbols. From these he creates 


• Dorothea McCarthy and others. Factors That Influence Language Growth, Ns 
tional Council of Teachers of English, Champaign, Hi., 1953, p- 5. Also see David 
H. Russell and others. Child Development and ike Language Arts, National Counci 
of Teachers of English, Champaign. HL. 195J, p. 17. 
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direct obser\'ation of people, things, and processes provided by excursions 
and field trips and by the exaimnatioa of objects, specimens, and models 
in the classroom. In an excursion to a house under construction, for ex- 
ample, the children obserse materials, processes, and workmen; they make 
a list of terms identifying and summarmng vihat they see, such as floor, 
joist, studding, window sash, pitch, rafters, cornice, insulation, air condi- 
tioning, floor plan, carpenter, plumber, architect, builder, pouring con- 
crete, laying bricks, and bungalow. In conversation, discussion, and the 
making of experience charts and diaries following excursions, the children 
clarify ideas through expression and acquire new words. 

Observation in the classroom is no less productive of ideas and words. 
A L\e rabbit was housed in the classroom for several days preliminary to 
a nature-study lesson. The children fed the rabbit and watched it eat. In 
the discussion that followed the teacher pointed out that the rabbit lives 
naturally in a hole in the ground and asked the children to observe whether 
the rabbit is well adapted to such a home. They noticed the warm fur, the 
claws for digging, the food and water supply nearby, the protective colora- 
tion, etc. To describe a Promethea moth just hatched, children listed such 
terms as: 


delicate 

velvedtke 

spotted 

silent 

soundless 

fuzzy 

dainty 

dull reddish browit 

cream markings 

elou^ike 

silver tines 

lovely 

colorful 

soft 

dotted 

graceful 

spidery body 

fragile 


Projects are not ends in themselves; they arc defensible as a means for 
extending experience and clarifying thinking, processes which stimulate 
vocabulary development. Thus cooking, building a train, a store, an aquar- 
ium, a Navaho hogan, or making puppets to represent people in Mexico 
train the child in observation, stimulate research, clarify ideas, and extend 
vocabulary. In building a train, for example, the child will have occasion 
to Use the terms whistle, signal, smokestack, fender, brake, headlight, 
ihrotile, cab, track, boiler, s**ilch. siding, flagman, railway crossing, all 
aboard, engineer, conductor, passeniters. fireman, freieht, sleeping car, 
steam, electric, exmeh, platform, iMWVmi, depot, timetable, ticket, and 
troi ei* 

Pictures provide a near-real type of experience, and they have the ad- 
vantage of practicability when it fa impossible to take children on field 

* Dofoihy 1_ Bro*ii »nd Xtarpieriw ButleffieM. The Tecchnt of Lantuase in the 
f'rimcry Grader, The MicmilUa Cc'nu’a®)* Yort, 1941, p. 59. 
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express exactly tshat they think and teeL Ideas and feelings, iniUated by 
perception or thought, progress from a vague, nebulous fom to exaa 
definition in the process of finding words to express them. The otocr 
expenence, interpretation, and finally words. Perhaps one should repeal 
the term experience at the end of the scries to complete the cycle, mas- 
much as words actuaUy lead to further experience and enrich the origma 
one. Vocabulary work throughout the school life of the child shou con 
tinue to be a means of clarifying and expressing ideas and feeling. 
should grow out of real, vivid experiences and the desire to put them mto 


woru!.. _ . 

These general statements may take on more meaning as we 
various possibilities for developing vocabulary in school, first in meamngiu 
experiences in connection with the content areas of the curriculum, an 
then in language experiences and In special exercises. 

Meaningful Experiences. If growth in vocabulary is to proceed nat- 
urally, as a correlate of experience, it is obvious that roost of the gro* 
will take place in those areas of the curriculum which ofler opportunities 
for real, vital experiencing — in the content subjects of social studies an 
nature study. Particulariy conducive to vocabulary development is t e 
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times the meanings of familiar «.ords of general and varied application 
are extended, as bow, used in greeting and as part of a ship. Sometimes 
children are led to examine their ovsn experiences and to express meanings 
more precisely, as in the use of nice, swell, good.* 

Vocabulary Development in Language Experiences. All \sork in lan- 
guage experiences is necessarily training in vocabulary. In conversation and 
storytelling the teacher may suggest an approprbte word as the child hesi- 
tates. New, effective words and phrases arc recognized and receive favorable 
comment; the achievement of a particularly well-turned phrase is sometimes 
greeted by the applause of the class. On occasion the teacher may make 
such comments as “How did the puppy sound when he yelped? Who can 
make a yelping sound? It isn't like a bark, is it'* . . . What did the selfish 
pig do? Are we sometimes selfish? Can you say the word self-ish?" 

A story by Clyde was well received because of the sound words — "He 
makes us hear that motorcycle,” said the teacher. 

THE NOISE 

As I was standing m (he street there was an awful roar. Put! Put! Crash! 
Crash! Boom! It sounded like a hurricane. But just as I was turning around the 
comer, down the street came a motorcycle. 

Of the following story the teacher said. “Ann has used some very good 
descriptive v-'ords. Can you see Jack Frost's painting on her window?" 

One crispy, sunny morning, 

%Vhen It was awful cold 
1 woke op veiy suddenly 
And found that it had snowed. 

Jack Frost had painted pictures, 

Upon my window pane 
A garden full of sparkling flowers 
Which grew beside a lane. 

Sometimes a child who has unusual creative ability cannot get his stories 
on paper because of mechanical difficulties. Here such a child, working 
with another child who could write and spell very well, produced the fol- 
lowing story. It was well received by the class because of the expressive 
words that the two children had rfjosen. “Gee, that little mouse was scared.” 

rLurry 

Fluffy was a big gray cat. One day she got in a pile of leaves. She jumped 
around and around until she was all tired out. It was a nice warm day and 
Fluffy curled up and went to sleep in the soft bed of leaves. 

* Trabue «nJ others, cp. cit., pp. }4-,d J. 
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tnps or to bring objects into the classroom. In connection with a farm 
unit in the first grade, it is possible to secure class-size pictures showing 
buildings, animals, implements, fields, and some of the activities. Distant 
lands and people, industries, physical features, buildings, and techno ogica 
developments can thus be brought into the classroom. Pictures are useful 
in nature study, by portraying flowers, birds, and animals; in music, y 
showing instruments; and in art Of course, it is recognized that pictures 
do not take the place of firsthand experiences; indeed, the latter are t e 
basis of getting meaning from pictures. Vocabulary development, however, 
is readily promoted by their use. Dkcussion of illustrations in chil rens 
books not only leads to greater appreciation but may add many new wor s 
to the vocabulary. Children should recognize the difference between photo- 
graphs, pictures that are true to life, and purely imaginative illustrations. 
Such words as depth, sunset, somber, bright, and distance may be intro- 
duced. The remarks of even very young children during a frank dicussion 
of illustrations might be extremely beneficial to some of the modem artists 
who feel that the more fantastic and confusing a picture is the better 
children will like it. 

Third-grade children gathered around the teacher, examining storyboo s 
which had not been read to them, described the pictures variously as; 


shadowy 

silly 

funny 

queer 

peculiar 

unusual 

could be true 

blurry 

old-fashioned 

gives real pleasure 

looks far back 

bright color 

clear 

dull 

dim 

attraaive 

not well colored 

clouded 

exciting 

distinct 

different 


Reading material, particularly imaginative literature, suitable in con- 
tent and vocabulary to the maturity of the children is a rich source of ideas 
and words. From reading, both oral and rilent, the children get ideas and 
also words for expressing them. Noticing new words, particularly well- 
turned and beautiful expressions, adds to the enjoyment and understanding 
of literature and provides a lunilless source of fresh ideas for use in various 
language experiences. This development is Immediately utilized in the in- 
troductory phases of creative expression. It must be remembered that the 
value of incidental word study can be lost by formal, pedantic handling- 
Meaningful experiences inevitabfy promote growth in vocabulary, but 
definite guidance in word study is necessary to secure maximum growth- 
Children can be led to an exactness and extension of the meanings of words 
which th^ could not achieve unaided. At times new words are observed 
and studied for exactness of meaning, appearing in a new context. Some- 
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Then the teacher wrote on the blackboard the following: “The fairy 
danced.” 

“That sentence doesn’t say much, does it?” she remarked. “Can you 
use some of your words to give us a picture of the fairy dancing?” As w ords 
were supplied by the children they were wTitten under the sentence until it 
looked like this; 


The 


fairy 

lilUe 

goldeo'haired 
little curly-haired 
tiny 
wee 

rosy-cheeked 
nimble little 
excited 
while-gowned 


quickly 

and skipped 

and skipped nimbly 

and skipped about 

Co and fro 

and glided 

merrily 

joyfully 

and fluttered 


Using different combinations of words, the children made up sentences to 
picture the real fairy dancing. 

Some discussion now took place about the plot. What was the fairy 
going to do beside dance? What would be a big incident? “Let's make it 
exciting,” pleaded a boy; and a little girl immediately said in a hushed 
voice, “Suddenly the Queen of Fairies called them all together and said, 
Three of our fairies are missing.’ ” 

From this point the story progressed rapidly, kk'hen an owl was intro- 
duced a short pause was allowed to list words appropriate to describe an 
owl — his appearance, habits, etc. kVhen it was decided that the owl would 
open the petals of a tulip, a picture of a tulip was brought by a child to 
prove just how the owl might do this, for although the story was make- 
believe, certain facts had to be true to nature. WTien the story was finally 
completed there was considerable satisfaction. Many illustrations were 
drawn, and these, along with copies of the story, went into the children’s 
storybooks. Following is the story: 


Twilight was at hand and the dainty little fairy folk were getting ready for 
their dance. Wee fairy ladies scurried to and fro putting on glossy bluebell 
gowns while little elfin men dressed ihcmsclves m golden, yellow tulip suits. 
At the toe of each pointed shoe was fastened a liny silver bell which tinkled 
with every step. 

Suddenly the Queen of Fairies called them all together and said, "Three of 
our fairies arc missing! We must look for them at once!” 

Quickly two liitlc elves ran to call the fireflies. “Come! Come!" they cried. 
"NVe need your light." 
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Soon a little mouse crept softly through the leaves but the rustling wund 
awakened Fluffy. The little frightened mouse scampered away with Fluffy 
chasing after him. He ran for his house in the stump of an old tree where 
Flufly couldn't reach him. 

Then the mouse turned around and chuckled to himself while Fluffy ang y 
walked back to the pile of leaves. 

In reporting, tliere is need for accuracy. Children should be sure of 
their facts, and they should express their ideas in their own words. \Vhen 
they use words that they do not understand, the children are advised to 
go back to the context or to refer to a dictionary. 

In creative experiences there is need for vividness and beauty of expres- 
sion as well as for accuracy. A group of eight- to nine-year-olds decided to 
write a story jointly. Beginning sentences were submitted by different 
children. The sentences were written on the board by the teacher. After 
some discussion, a vote was taken, and the following sentence was chosen. 
‘‘Twilight was at hand and the dainty little fairy folk were getting ready 
for their dance.” 

Silence followed. Having chosen their sentence the children could now 
think of nothing to follow it. At last the child who had contributed the 
sentence added, “Wee fairy ladies went to and fro putting on bluebell gowns, 
while little men dressed themselves in yellow suits,” This was written on 
the board and read by the teacher with emphasis on the word went. 
‘‘Wouldn't hurried be a better word?” suggested a Uttle girl, and immediately 
someone else said, "Scurried sounds faster”; all agreed. Then someone 
suggested glossy bluebell, and other children gave the little men golden 
yellow tulip suits. The third sentence came quickly, but then a lull fol- 
lowed. The fairies were dressed; now what? 

The teacher suggested that, since the story was well started, the children 
might think about it until the next day. In the meantime she advised them 
to try to find some good words which would describe fairies, and she marked 
off a section of the board where they might list unusual words which they 
found or thought of. 

In spare time during the rest of the day there was much quiet excite- 
ment as the children found fairy stories and poems in the library comer 
or in books brought from home at noon Each child was anxious to find 
an appropriate word and write it on the board. By morning the list showed 
/Intfered, ftickered, gauzy, excitedly, quivering, gnome, 
s^rkled, gasped, }oyiuUy, piuful, elfin, gently, twinkled, firefly, and robe. 

e wor * "'Cte read aloud and commented upon. There was a brief dis- 
cussion a ut the use of descriptive words and the reasons for their use. 
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motioned to the firefly who was standing near, and they all flew away to the 
fairy castle. 

Special Training lessons and Exercises. As just shown, vocabulary 
growth takes place best in natural situations in which there is a thought or 
feeling requiring definition and expression. It is the task of the teacher 
to take advantage of the situations for definite guidance at the time they 
arise. The question remains, Can time be profitably devoted to lessons 
and exercises in word study apart from the immediate situations requiring 
purposeful expression? Such training lessons and exercises have figured 
prominently in the traditional language program in the form of preparation 
of word lists on given topics, dictionary exercises in defining words, com- 
pletion exercises in filling blanks from given lists of words, preparation of 
lists of synonyms and antonyms, and the study of etymology. Such proce- 
dures require reevaluation. The position taken by Smith ' — that work of 
this type can never “be a substitute for development tn the classroom of a 
wealth of opportunities for exploring the world in which children live and 
for stimulating them to thought and discussion concerning it" — will be 
accepted by teachen as sound The danger is that training lessons will be 
so artificial and so far removed from actual situations that they will make 
little permanent contribution to children's thinking and expression. There 
are better ways of handling training lessons. 

Although it may be treated in a separate period, the training lesson is 
one in which the purpose is to clanfy and enlarge children's ideas and use 
of words, h will grow out of an immediate, recognized need — for example, 
the need to substitute definite words for vague expressions in stories. The 
teacher may call attention to such omnibus words as good, nice, cute, sv^ell. 
He will discourage the use of expressions like a good time, a good day. and 
o good dinner. When you say a "good" day, just what do you mean? The 
teacher may well solicit suggestions, supplement them, and write them on 
the board: sunny, t\arm, bright, springlike, summery', brisk, windy, calm, 
balmy, quiet.* Discussion is naJuraJIy followed by attempts to use the more 
sividly descriptive words in storytelling and in other language experienees. 

An occasion may arise for helping children to express bare ideas more 
siridly. For example, a pupil may say, “The boy went dowm the street.” 
A clearer picture is deseloped if one states how the boy went down the 
Jfrect. Did fie run, wafk, stroCf. skip, slumbfe, shuf^e? HTiat Imd of boy 
was he — noisy, redheaded, big, frightened, happy, freckle-faced? By com- 

’ Trabue «nd others, op. eit„ p. 54. 

• Bro»Q and Butterfield, op. til., pp. 
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la a twinkling, swarms of fairies and elves scattered through the thick woods, 
each with a sparkling firefly leading the way. 

On, on they went past the Crystal Pool, past Friendly Gnome's house and 
beyond Giant Cnckefs home, but still there was no sign of the missing fairies. 

At last Peach Blossom, a tiny rosy-cheeked fairy, came to Mr. Owl's house. 
Gently she flew to the door and knocked. 

The door opened and Old Mr. Owl said kindly, "Come in please. \Vhal do 
you want?" ^ 

“Three of our fairies are missing," answered Peach Blossom. Weve bem 
searching since sundown but have found no sign of them. Will you help us. 

"Wlioo-oo!” hooted the Owl as he nodded his wise old head. He cocked is 
head on one side, folded his wings across his breast, closed his big round eyes, 
and thought. Then, said he, "1 hear a sound." Putting the tip of his wing up to 
his ear, he listened carefully. Peach Blossom held her breath. 

For some time she patiently watted and then, at last, Mr. Owl rolled his >0 
brown eyes, wrinkled his brow, and said solemnly, "I hear the sound of muffle 
cries in the distance. Fairies! that's what 1 bear— -little fairies in distress. 

Peach Blossom was terribly excited. Her wings quivered as she cried, “Where, 
oh, where are they?” 

“I don't know exactly,” replied Mr. Owl rubbing his chin thoughtfully, w* 
if we follow the sound we may discover them.” 

“Let us go." said Peach Blossom eagerly. 

‘‘Whoo<o! Whoo-oo-o!” cried Mr. Owl as he swept into the air. Peach Blos- 
som fluttered at his side while the firefly flickered close by. 

Over the treetops they flew. Mr. Owl was in the lead now, his ears wide 
open to follow the sound. Plainer and plainer came the sound until Peach 
Blossom could hear it too. 

Then Mr. Owl swooped low and circled over a garden shadowed by trees at 
the edge of the forest. Louder and louder grew the cries until Peach Blossom 
knew they were coming from right beneath her. She drifted slowly down be- 
side a big, red tulip which drooped heavily. 

"Help! Help! Let us out!” came the pitiful cry from the tulip. 

“It is our fairies," cried Peach Blossom, excitedly looking up at Mr. Owl as he 
landed beside her. “They are in the tulip!” 

Help is here. Be patient,” called Peach Blossom to the fairies in the tulip- 
We are suffocating!” gasped a weak voice. 

Mr. Owl was thinking fast. With one stroke of his powerful wing he pulled 
the tulip lower and lower until it touched the ground. Gently he put one foot 
on the tulip and pressed lightly on the closed petals. A liny hole appeared m 
I e en of the tulip. Peach Blossom put her face to the hole and cried. “Come! 
Come out here.” 

Joyfully, one by one, the three fairies slipped out of the flower, and then, how 
they danced for joy. 

Suddenly Peach Blossom looked at the horizon. “Quick," she cried, “the sun 
will soon be up. We must hurry to the Queen." 

0 I e y t e fairies thanked Mr. Owl who was drowsy and nodding by now, 
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Music: soft, ^>11111110, sleepy, lullaby. 

Squirrel: flurry, scampering, nimble, chattering. 

Color: bright, brilliant, gay, dull, somber. 

As another vocabulary-building exercise, the teacher may write on the 
board the names of animals, asWng the children to write after each one 
the name of the young, as: 

bear cob cat 

sheep frog 

dog chiclcn 

duck 

In the same way sounds can be matched; 


lions roar cows 

sheep crows 

elephants geese 

frogs bens 

ducks 


As a slight variation, the teacher niay write: 


To provide shelter He build a 
doghouse for dogs 

- for chickens 

for pigs 

Or the teacher can write: 


for sheep 
for rabbits 
for fish 


coll 0 group of 

cattle a herd wohes a 

sheep a bees a 

fish a horses a 

The children may be asked to gi'r examples of favorite smells, provid- 
ing appropriate descriptive words, as in the following: 

Smells H'e Like Best 

Maple sap boiling: sweet 
Smell of violets: vsoodsy 
Freshly broken pine needles; spfcy 
Steak frying: appetizing 
Brownies baking: delicious 

The following group poem shows the use of expressive sound words, in 
this case, him/y words: 
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billing the proper words, we get a clear picture: The ragged, freckle-faced 
boy scampered down the street. . 

Instead of starting with a sentence, the teacher may begin with a bit 
of dramatic behavior. As part of a dramatization or as a special assi^* 
merit a pupil may be asked, for example, to cross the room in some dis- 
unctive manner. How did she walk? The pupils may informally dramame 
different ways of crossing the room; and the class can be asked to n 
appropriate words for describing them. 

Making lists of words may be made significant by having the chil ftn 
prepare them with a particular purpose in mind — for use in a story or 
poem or for a social studies summary or import. In one project, be ore 
starting Hallowe'en stories, appropriate descriptive words were listed on 
the board and left there for reference. Two poems which resulted were 
given in chorus with a solo voice taking the part of the moon in the first one. 
One spooky, Hallowe’en night 
Witches and goblins were out. 

Scary ghosts were in sight 
And shadowy owls flew about. 

The moon peeped from a black cloud 
And winked at a pumpkin yellow, 

He laughed and laughed aloud 

And said, “You're a mighty fine fellow.” 

Dry leaves lay in a heap 
That rustled as children ran past 
From door to door for a treat 
Until they went home at last. 

HALLOWE’EN SPOOKS 
Look up at the sky 
And see the witch! 

Look at the tail 

Of the black cat twitch. 

Look at the goblm 
Flying around 
On this spooky 
Hallowe’en night! 

Exercises in finding words that aptly describe a picture, selection, or 
poem may be used profitably to promote clear thinking as well as to de- 
velop vocabulary. Occasionally a teacher may write a word on the board 
and ask ebUdren to give words suggested by it: 

Noise: bang, crash, shout. 

Taste: sweet, delicious, sj^. 
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Feel of different kinds of cloth: cotton, velvet, wool, silk 
Sights on a snowy morning; of a buffding going up 
Taste of apple pie, rice pudding, hot dog. Jello 

A group of eight-jear-olds listed the following; 

Lovely Things ii'e Knon' 

A deep red rose 

The color of maple leaves m the fall 
Soft, fluffy snow on the trees 
An apple tree in full bloom 
A pink peony 

The brilliant colors of a Monarch butterfly 
The color of a hummingbird 

SENTENCES 

Preschool children have acquired not only an amazingly large stock 
of words but also a pracUcal command of sentence forms. They express 
complete meanings and adapt >anous forms of expression to their purposes 
by pauses and inflections of the voice. At six years some children use every 
part of speech and every form of sentence. At eight years their spoken 
language reaches ninety per cent of maturity in sentence sltucfute without 
benefit of grammar.* The basic patterns of expression are those set by 
persons in the social enviromnenl. chiefly by parents. Individual differ- 
ences as well as class differences are marked. The habitual forms of ex- 
pression that children bring to school may or may not be acceptable to 
the teacher. The teacher often faces difficulties of reeducation in the basic 
patterns of speech. 

A functional program places primary emphasis on the sentence, inas- 
much as the sentence is the unit of thought and expression. Improving 
sentences is a means of improving the quality of expression. Improvement 
of sentences, like improvement of vocabulary, is primarily the result of 
training in clear thinking. The emphasis is not on How did you say it? but 
on WTiat are you trying to say? and Did you say what you meant to say? 
The direct attack on the form of the sentence, rather than on the meaning, 
is treating the symptoms rather than the cause of poor expression.’* 

The ability to handle sentences well results from the gradual maturing 

•David n. Russell andolhen.CkilJ De\elopmemend the Languate Am. National 
Council t>( Teaehers of English, Champaign, lit* IW3. 

** National Council of Teacher* of English. ComcrusUon oo the Englivh Curriculum, 
longuage Am for Todjv’j ChiIJren. Appteto«<ientur>C:rofu. loe.. New ^’ork. 195t. 
p. :i6. 
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K WINBY Nicmr 

Tbe wind was bowling through the trees. 

It knocked down branches and blew off leaves. 

It whistled and screeched all through the night. 

And shook the windows with all its might. 

“Autumn Trees,” on the other hand, makes use of sight words: 


AUTUMN TREES 
The trees outside our window 
Are turning yellow and red. 

And leaves are floating slowly down 
To their winter bed. 

Fifth and sixth grades sometimes like to make up riddles or tell ones 
they have heard. As a variation, the riddles may be written on small cards 
or pieces of drawing paper which the children will exchange, illustrate, an 
color. This procedure may be adapted for primary children as in the 
following: 

It is long and pointed. 

It is larger at one end than at the other. 

It grows in the ground. We eat it. 

Color it orange. 

The study of synonyms and antonyms, exercises in the selection of best 
descriptive words, and exercises in substitution can be helpful when r®" 
lated to purposeful expression. This adaptation usually requires, of course, 
that the teacher select or prepare a list for a particular purpose rather than 
use exercises in textbooks and workbooks indiscriminately. Exercises m 
books are useful as models rather than complete lessons. 

The study of etymology has some value in the later grades and for bright 
pupils in the intermediate grades. 

The individual word box or notebook b used by teachers effectively 
from as low as the second grade until children are able to use the dictionary 
effectively. 

Children can search for and list manufactured words, such as Socon)' 
Nticoa, Kodak, rayon, dacron. 

Similes can be studied, such as restless as the sea, dark as the 
quiet as a mouse, hard as a rock. Children enjoy finding new ways in which 
to convey the meanings of these timeworn e.xpressions. 

Multiple word meanings can be noted, as in pilch, jail, clear, lean. 

Children can list words to descnbe sensory experiences: 


^unds of mother gening dinner; cleaning house 
Smells m a bakeshop; in the woods after a rain 
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The teacher may help her pupils to develop sentence sense by pointing 
out that they use sentences in speaking when they show thought units by 
pauses and inflections; by calling attention in reading to sentences, capitals, 
and punctuation marks; by writing sentences on the board; by writing on 
the board a story composed and dictated by the class; and by listening to 
and interpreting each other's oral contributions. 

If these means fail to serve the purpose, that is, if the children continue 
to use obscure sentence fragments in speaking or writing, the teacher may 
make a more determined attack on the difficulty. Obscure oral statements 
may be examined for clarificalion, or the faulty written work of children 
may be placed on the board for class correction. A more formal approach 
is to write a paragraph of undivided material on the board and allow the 
children to discover the convenience of sentence division and to gain in- 
sight into sentence structure. Still more forma! is the use of textbook or 
workbook exercises in identifying phrases and sentences, changing phrases 
to sentences, and writing sentences from phrases. The value of formal 
exercises is determined by the pupils* recognition of the purpose of the 
corrective exercise and its relation to his own composition. Corrective work, 
of course, should be limited to those who need it. 

In discussions and in exercises the word sentence is used as a con* 
venience in referring to an idea, although a formal definition may not be 
attempted. Also, the ideas and possibly words subieci and verb or predicate 
are useful as a means of labeling key ideas. Such conceptions and terminol- 
ogy may be acquired in the business of distinguishing phrases from sen- 
tences. Dramatization— acting out a sentence — may clarify the subject- 
verb relationship. 

It is recognized that the standards of good usage in regard to sentence 
structure are changing. Good speakers and wTiters increasingly use phrases 
for sentences. Although this practice is acceptable and effective in the 
hands of mature writers, it is doubtful whether such a tendency should be 
encouraged in children. The mastery of the complete sentence should pre- 
cede the more exacting substitution of phrases for sentences. However, the 
implication that children should always use complete sentences needs 
qualification. The emphasis should be on the expression of a complete 
thought, not on the construction. Good usage commonly varies with the 
siiuaiicm. 

A second difficulty that the children experience in expressing simple 
thoughts appears in the run-on sentence construction. This fault appears 
in the narrative tj’pc of composition in whkh the child relates a scries of 
incidents or happenings. Examples are: 
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of ability to think and to organize and express ideas. The attack of the 
school strategically follows the natural stages of language development: 

( 1 ) clear thinking and expressing single ideas, (2) thinking and expressm;. 
relationships between several ideas, and (3) ^ving emphasis to expression 
and adding interest through the use of a variety of sentences. 

Clear Thinking and Expressing Single Ideas. It may be observed at 
the child of one year begins to express himself in single, complete ideas, 
first in gestures, grimaces, and sounds, and later in words. At first one 
word serves to express a complete idea, then phrases and finally simpe 
complete sentences are used. It is in later preschool years and in the early 
grades that confusion in thinking and expressing single ideas seems to 
arise as a result of the multiplicity of ideas to be expressed. Then it appears 
necessary to take measures to develop what we commonly call sentence 
sense, the ability to recognize and to express a complete idea. The cht 
may have the fault of (1) saying loo little, in phrases that do not comey 
complete ideas, or (2) attempting to say too much, by combining unre- 
lated ideas in a series of unrelated sentences joined by and, then, so, oc 
commas. 

Children also often attempt stories that are too mature for them. In 
trying to be grown up or to make a good story, they select a subject qud* 
foreign to their undentanding, with the result that the story is a muddle 
of phrases which may be clear to the writer but are meaningless to the 
audience. Susan, an ima^native child, wrote the following story during 
a period when all the children were writing independent stories; 

Once upon a lime there was a lovely lady who thought she wanted to be a 
mermaid so she went to the wicked dwaft man by mistake. At this time there 
was in the land a beautiful prince who knew and loved the lovely lady. The 
wicked dwarf may was trying to prevent the lovely lady from being a mennaiu- 
But he finally did prevent it. But she did not care and she went and married 
the prince and they lived happily ever after the lovely lady was a princess. 

It will be seen that she had had wide experience with reading and with 
listening to stories. To her the story was a good one, and she read it to 
the class expecting to be complimented. Instead the children looked 
mystified. “What’s a mermaid?'’ “Why did she go to the dwarf?” ‘‘You 
said he pre\ ented it and then you said she got married. 1 don't understand. 
The teacher was careful to compliment Susan on her grown-up words and 
phrases. “Susan has used a grown-up word, prevent, and I like her phrase, 
At this time there was in the land.’ Did you notice her descriptive words 
like w/cAed. lo%ely lady, etc.? Could we help Susan rearrange bvo or three 
of her sentences so we could understand her story better?” 
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basis for advancement to the stage in nhich compound and complex sen- 
tences involving relationships between ideas are effectisely handled. Educa- 
tors iormsr]}’ concentrated on the simple sentence in the primary’ grades 
and began work on the complex sentence in the intermediate grades. The 
tendency was to discourage the use of complex sentences by children of 
six to eight \Vhile this practice is still sound for some children, it is recog- 
nized that many children in the primary grades use the complex sentence 
spontaneously and effectively. Thus a kindergarten child, explaining his 
Easter picture, said, “This is an Easier basket almost tike the one I made 
yesterday, but it has more eggs in it” Enlightened practice places the em- 
phasis on an indiridual rather than on a grade basis. The requirement of 
using simple sentences only hampers the free thinking and expression of 
many children; when indiridua) children are ready to use complex sen- 
tences, they should be so encouraged and directed. The following sentence, 
given by an eight-year-old as a beginning for a group story, shows a ma- 
turity which certainly should not be bridled; “\’cry far away, in a land 
which you have probably never heard of, lived two children and their 
cruel stepmother." 

A story, “The Old Woman and Her Geese,” was written by two children 
working together. One child was extremely imagioative. whQe the other 
was good at the mechanics of writing. They have used unusual variety in 
sentence structure; 

Once upon a time there «a$ a crookedly old lady and her geese. She lived 
ia a little red house upon a high hill. There were green shutters on the house 
and a tulip bed beside it. All around the yard there was a high white fence. 

One sunny morning when the old lady bad done her work, she came out of 
the house and found four white geese drinking out of the rain barrel. 

As the geese flapped their wings to fly off the rain barrel, one big white goose 
slipped and fell into the water. 

“Honk! Honk!" cried the goose loudly as he splashed around in the water. 

Quickly the old woman hobbled over to the rain barrel, pulled the goose out 
and put him on the ground. 

He flapped his wings and waddled off. "Next time HI go to the pool to drink,” 
he said to himself. 

The use of complex sentences indicates a maturity of thinking and the 
abiLty to sense rebtionships between main and subordinate ideas, “the 
best single criterion of maturity in expression," according to Smith. “Hence,” 
Smith continues, “the most fruitful attack upon the problem is to develop 
in the classroom the kind of mental activity whkh will necessitate grappling 
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1. When he woke up, he saw a whale and it was looking at ?°^* f**” 
as fast as he could and the whale started after him then Hector hid behind a 
rock and then he saw his mother and they lived happily ever after. 

2 His father stopped the car and got out and went to the other car a 
three men got out and hit him on the head. , 

3. After we went on more rides we went to another place where l ey 
little cars and there was a ear that had police on it it was painted black ana 
white. 


Children seem to have difficulty in keeping ideas distinct. The attempt 
to meet the difficulty by limiting ffie number of sentences (as formerly 
advocated) hampers thinking and makes children, sentence-conscious ra « 
than thought-conscious. The admonition not to use so many ands La 
to the conviction that and is a bad word and should never be used, 
sounder but more difficult approach is to lead children to discriminate e 
tween ideas that form a close continuity and those that do not. In con 
trast to the misuse of ands in the examples above, Brown and Butte c 
cite a little story written by Arthur: " 


My cat follows me upstairs and downstairs and wihen I go to bed he comes too 


The comment: 

A teacher in correcting this might ask Arthur to omit one of the ands and to 
divide the material into two sentences. However, it seems that such a 
is not only unnecessary but would also make commonplace a story that m t 
original form has something of art within it. As the sentence flows along, * 
visualize the cat as it tags Arthur upstairs and downstairs and going to bed a 
night. 

The teacher may ask the children whether the incidents happened close 
together, and he may suggest other connectives when appropriate, such as 
if, when, for, which, and because. For gross violations the teacher may 
write the children’s compositions on the board and invite class criticbm 
corrections with the emphasis on clarity of meaning. Proofreading exercises 
in textbooks and workbooks may have value when a child recognizes his 
difficulty and sees the purpose of the exercises. 

The mastery of the sentence idea is a gradual growth and is not achieved 
in any one grade. It presents a persbtent and recurrent problem for both 
teacher and student throughout the grades and even into college — a prob- 
lem whose solution requires patience and individual work. 

Thinking and Expressing Refalionships between Ideas. The develop- 
ment of the single-sentence sense lo^cally precedes and forms a necessary 
Brown and Butterfield, op. ca.p. Tt. 
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Individual, group, or class analysis offers the most effective instructional 
approach. Possibly formal exercises in textbooks and workbooks may help 
when used as indicated above. 

Giving Emphasis and Interest through Variety. Variation of sentence 
structure is used in order to gain emphasis and interest. When the basic 
mechanics of expression have been mastered, attention can be given to 
finer distinctions of meaning and form. This type of work is characteristic 
of the mature pupil-writer in the upper grades and possibly in the lower 
grades where freedom of expression is encouraged. 

The following story, written independently during a story-writing period 
in school, shows unusual maturity of plot and structure. The boy, an 
eight-year-old, was a great reader. The story is reproduced here exactly as 
written by the child; 

hans and his surprise 

once in a little green house in Sweden there lived a little boy by the name of 
hans. Now hans mother had a good many sheep and hans had to watch them 
every day. he would sit on the hillside with his staff and rod for hans lived in 
the 17th Century. And every night he would sit in the most comfortable chair 
and read. He had just a few books but he new them very well and loved them 
all by heart. 

now, I am sorry to say that hans took ill one morning and he could not tend 
the sheep so his mother thought and thought and at last she found an idea, 
she went down stairs picked up her worn shawl and went scuinng out the door 
she look all the sheep and started down the street toward the town >eMing sheep 
for sale sheep for sale, she got into the town and kept on yelling sheep for sale 
sheep for sale 

the people of the town crowded around her and at last she got the last sheq> 
sold she walked into the pet shop and said holding out her money I would like 
8 kittens and mind you there baby kittens the storekeeper gave her the furry 
kittens and she went home yelling kittens for sale. 

Again (he people of the town crowded around and after she sold all the 
kittens but one she went home, she gave hans the kitten that was left, the mother 
took the money from the kittens and they lived happily after that. 

The most effective work will be done in connectiort with the creative 
effort of the children in whom there is a keen desire and immediate moti- 
vation for effective expression. Much of the work will be necessarily in- 
dividual, but problems of expression lelaung to emphasis or clanty may 
wise tAar are interesthts (a s group or to a h hoic c/sss. TJw proldetn 
may be presented orally by the teacher or often written on the board for 
close study. The children should experience the thrill of discovering better 
'*ays of expressing an idea. 
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with ideas and expressing relationships between them rather than merely 
to assist the child in defining and recognizing complex sentences. ^ 

The occurrence of the and difficulty reappears at this point, as in e 
example from a weak sixth-grade pupil gven by Smith; 

•'We went to the plant and we met a kind gentleman and he told us all about 
the products used there.*’ The concise thinker would express the same 
ence by saying, “When we went lo the plant, we met a kind 
told us all about the products used there." His superiority lies in 
that he has eliminated and but that he has seen the relationship among t e i m 

A basic problem in the m'astery of complex sentences in the expression 
of ideas is choosing the proper connectives for indicating relationships. 
Connectives serve as guideposts for the direction of thinking. Examp es 
may be discussed with the children to illustrate changes in meaning 
different connectives: Mother says you may go out to play when you have 
wiped the dishes, if you return promptly at five o’clock, because you 
finished your work, etc. Training in connectives has more value than the stat 
ing of grammatical rules and definitions and has more vital influence on 
habits of expression. Specific types of difficulty with connectives are hste 
by Smith, summarizing the results of many studies: ’* 

All studies indicate that sentences involving time relationships are easiest for 
children to master, especially those beginning with when. Such differentia ii^ 
time-words as after, as, until, before, and while come with increasing matunV- 
Sentences containing noun clauses commonly used as objects cause little trou . 
probably because they follow the normal sentence order of subject, verb, an 
object, and therefore make less demand upon sustained thinking. Oauses o 
cause, condition, and concession appear late because they involve relationships 
necessitating logical thinking of a more difficult type. Frogner’s study indicates 
that noun clauses, being a part of the subject-verb-object structure of the sen 
tence. are practically never written as fragments. Adjective clauses seldom are. 
The adverbial clause, however, presents a real problem, being written as a ffa§ 
ment six times as often as the adjective and thirty-nine times as often as t e 
noun clause. Emphasis upon the relationship in thought illustrated by the sen 
tence, “Yes, you may go to the movies if — after — although,” and the like, ^ 
comes particularly pertinent at this point. As the pupil grows in power to $u 
ordinate ideas and build up modifiers, the problem of sentence sense become* 
more acute. 
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At times specific exercises, arising preferably in some individual child s 
problem of expression, may be ^ven. One profitable exercise is practice m 
changing sentence beginnings — by inversion of clauses, for example— to 
emphasize important ideas. Such a sentence as, “The Indian boy took a nap 
while the dog watched the thief,” may be studied for variety of expression. 
Another profitable exercise is practice in combining choppy sentences. The 
teacher may put on the board a group of such sentences and have the 
children combine them. Training of this t 3 fpe, arising because of an im 
mediate need, may be very valuable. Textbooks and workbooks may pro- 
vide exercises for timely use. 

EXERCISES 

1. Make an original list of words that might be used to extend vocabulary 
m connection with a unit of work in the social studies or some other experience 
unit, preferably ooe under way. 

2. Plan a training lesson m vocabulary, growing out of a specific need an 
consistent with the principles developed in the chapter. 

3. Make a list of the sentence difficulties of a particular class from observa- 
tion or study of written compositions. 

4. Plan a series of lessons or experiences designed to Temove one of the 
sentence difficulties listed in (3). 
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This infonnation, supplemented \j^ the observation of children and by the 
study of the local course of study and textbook, should be useful to the 
teacher in determining relati>e importance of usage difficulties. 

Observation shows clearly the persistence of crudities through the grades. 
The teacher should understand that acceptability of expression is a gradual 
growth, indi%idual in character, extending over a period of years and not 
achieved in any one grade; and that the habits of expression reflect the 
social environment of the children, the language used at home and in the 
community. The teacher faces at times the problem of changing deeply 
rooted habits of unacceptable expression and of overcoming indifference 
and even social prejudice against change. It is a difficult problem. 

Conditions Favorable to Acceptable Expression: Motivation. What can 
the teacher do to facilitate the habits of acceptable expression? He may 
make a beginning, at least, by establishing conditions in the classroom that 
are favorable to good expression. As a bare minimum, he can set an example 
of clear, vigorous, acceptable English, providing at least one social situation 
in which acceptable language is beard. He may go further and show that 
he expects the children to use some care in the choice of words by insist- 
ing on reasonable acceptability and by expressing approval at favorable 
times. He may make good language the fashion through skillful motivation. 

Primary motivation comes through experiences. Hatfield says, “The 
positive approach through worth-while activities which are interesting in 
themselves will do more to break down the customary attitude of passive 
resistance than any amount of specific drill, no matter how badly needed.” * 
Language habits, like other habits, serve in helping people attain recog- 
nizable goab. The great drive for improving language from infancy on is 
to make oneself understood by others — to express needs, to give informa- 
tion, to persuade. Children of school age especially desire approval by the 
group, and acceptable language is one means of winning approval. The 
teacher should lead children to the willing acceptance of good standards 
and provide practice which makes the use of good language natural and 
easy. 

Further motivation for acceplabilit)' is provided by many other phases 
of a thoroughly sound language program, such as the verj' important phase 
of setting up clearly defined, individual goals so that specific needs may be 
established and jirojrrcss noted.* 
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Usage and Grammar 


Usage should be considered in relation to other factors contribulins ^ 
performance in language, and should take its proper place in the bierarc y 
of attitudes, abilities, and skills. It is certainly not the chief end of language 
instruction; far more important are willingness to participate, content, an 
adherence to the point. Work on usage should contribute to the develop- 
ment of more important abilities as well as to total performance. If propet'y 
handled it will do so. In fact, the more fundamental language attitudes an 
abilities will provide motivation and set the stage for work on acceptab « 
usage. 

As background for this chapter’s consideration of the problems and 
cedures of teaching usage, it may be well to review briefly related material 
in other sections of the book. In Chapter 2 certain principles concerning 
the place of usage in the curriculum were developed. As a basic assumption, 
it was observed that the English bnguage is changing, that some tradition- 
ally objectionable forms of expression are now accepted, and that the gen 
eral trend is toward a direct, vigorous, idiomatic form of expression. How- 
ever, there are certain forms that are recognized as crudities, and they aro 
objeaionable. Excess use of crudities should be attacked vigorously and 
consistently. It was recognized in Chapter 2 that standards of accept- 
ability vary in communities and that it is unwise for the teacher to set hi> 
sights too far above the general level in a particular community and social 
group. A third principle stated that (Uflerent types of speech suit different 
situations, and that the teacher and the children must recognize these situa- 
tions and the kinds of language appropriate to them. 

'IS provides grade lists and suggestions for a sequence of work. 
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guage experiences. Acceptable forms of expression must be repeated sufB- 
ciently to cause the acceptable forms to sound right. All phases of the oral 
program make a contribution here — both experiences and training lessons 
Practice exercises, if written, should be read aloud, and an abundance of 
oral practice in using acceptable forms must be given. 

Setting Reasonable Goals. Definite, reasonable goals should be set for 
a particular class. A feeling of futility may occur in the pupils if the teacher 
goes to either of two extremes: neglects to set any definite goals or scatter 
effort among all the mistakes made by the pupils of the class. A few crudi- 
ties should be listed for attention; those which are made by a number of 
pupils, those which represent recognized crudities of expression m a par- 
ticular social group, and those which fit into the total program as outlined 
in the course of study or textbook. Priority should be given to basic crudi- 
ties attacked, but not eliminated, in earlier grades. 

Pooley lists the following errors to be attacked and eliminated in the 
elementary school; * 


ain’t, or hain'l 
hair are 
a orange 
have ate 
he begun 
was broke 
he brung 
ctimb (short 1) 
dumb 
he come 
have did 
he, she, it don't 
I drunk 

didn't, hadn’t ought 


was froze 
he give 

I got for I’ve got 
my brother, he (and other 
double subjects) 
her, him and me went 
hlssetf 

there is, was four 
knowed; growed, etc. 
learn me a song 
leave rne go 
me and Mary went 
haven’t no, haven’t nothing 
he run 


have saw 
] says 
he seen 
them books 
iheirselves 
this here 
that there 
us boys went 
we, you, they was 
with we girls 
have went 
have wrote 

it is yourn, hern, ourn. 


The list below contains items which, according to Pooley, should receive 
no time in class instruction. Many of them are acceptable in colloquial 
English; individual children of superior ability may be encouraged to sub- 
stitute more formal constructions.* 


None of us art, were there. 
Can I go? 

Do the work good. 


I haven’t got a pencil. 

I couldn't hardly do the work. 
I haven’t hardly any. 


1946 n” EngliOi Usage, Appleton Century-Crofts, Inc., New York. 

cit , pp.' 247-24^^°*'** special petrussion of the publisher. See also Hatfield, oP- 

* Pooley. op. cir . p igl. 
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Hg. 11-1. "Th« t«4<h«r point«d out o nifloke to Tom ond m«." (Covrt**y of Tidymen 
Stvd'wi} 


the practice periods should be short, ioteosiNt. e&d (requeot. The tilth 
principle is that the teacher should delermine. if possible, the cause of the 
mistake and make a clear explanation of cause suited to the maturity of the 
learner. Smith points out, for example, that difficulties with the use of the 
pronoun occur chiefly in coraptounds. The child will say correctly, “My 
mother read me a story,” but will say incorrectly, “My mother read John 
and 1 a story.” The correct form may be pointed out by suggesting that 
the child recall what he would say when speaking of himself alone. Another 
example Is found in difficulties in agreement between subjects and verbs. 
The child leams early in the study of nouns that the plural is commonly 
fonned by adding s to the singular, but he fmls to observe that the opposite 
Is true of verbs— we sing, not we sings.** 

To be eSeclive, instrurtion must be brou^t down to the level of indi- 
vidual needs, though not necessarily individual instruction. The prelimi- 
nary inventory of needs, suggested above, provides a point of departure. 
Those common to the whole class can be profitably taken up with the class. 
It is likely, however, that for the most part needs will vary considerably 
with individuals. The teacher, then, may take one of two courses: He may 
pp 8S-«6. 
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served. The incidental correction of crudities is especially useM m the 
lower grades, where the use of more direct method of attack is limited. 

Pooley feels that at the high school level, the practice of never inter- 
rupting children is responsible for much laxity in expression, and that this 
practice should be criUcally examined and qualified. He says, The time 
to spare the child’s feelings is when he is the center of attention before a 
group."' * In informal types of language work, such as conversation, ordi 
nary discussion, and informal recitation, the pupil should be stopped at 
once when he has made a serious mistake. The pupil may be required to 
repeat his statement in proper form. The practice of permitting no senous 
mistake to go unchallenged “will do much to raise the level of expression 
of a class.” A related principle is that the corrections should be made by 
the teacher, for two reasons: the class should center attention on the more 
important phases of content and organization, and children do not haie 
the discrimination required for proper evaluation of crudities. Much 
be gained also by allowing high school pupils to make group decisions an 
to work out answers to problems of usage for themselves. 

Use of Training lessons otid Exercises. Training lessons and exercises 
provide a direct means of attack on a difficulty; they take the form of ora 
or written instruction and practice or drill. Much work of this type has 
been futile in the past; and it will probably continue to be futile, unless the 
teacher observes faithfully certain basic principles. Primarily important 
is the child's understanding of just what Is to be learned and the purp«6 
of learning it. The child must see some connection between a blank-fiHi^S 
exercise and his speech habits. For a child who wants to improve, practice 
is natural and acceptable. But the purpose must be immediate and real. 
The first essential of training lessons is that they should be an outgrowth 
of a purposeful experience which reveals need for a particular skill- This 
recognition of specific need plus the desire to improve motivates and sets 
the stage for the training exercise. 

A second principle is that correct and incorrect forms should be pre- 
sented together, properly labeled to show right and wrong. The child 
should make a choice in terms of some guiding rule developed or stated 
by the teacher. The choice of form becomes a problem of expression.* 
The third pnnciple, already stated, b that much oral work should be pro- 
vided so that the correct form will sound right. The fourth principle is that 


• ^ley, op. cit., pp. 229-230. 

‘56-197. 229-230. Hatfield, op. cU , p. 224; Dorothy 
The Maccnillan^^r'"" The Teaching oj Language in the Primary Grad 

N'* YoA. 1941. p. 88. 

“Trabueaod others, op. eft, p.8S. 
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treat each child as an individual learner, or he may group children with 
similar needs The latter offers the advantage of simplification of instruction 
without sacrificing the individuaL The teacher can teach several groups; 
he cannot teach thirty or forty pupils on an individual basis. The grouping 
IS temporary and has a specific purpose: overcoming a specific language 
difficulty. An individual plan of work is useful as a supplementary pro- 
cedure, adaptable to the extreme v-ariants found in all classes and particu- 
larly in the small school.’* 

The cycle of learning experience in developing a single skill, whether 
class, group, or individual, includes (1) discovery of need, (2) recogni- 
tion of the proper form, (3) practice, and (4) use in context, preferably 
in original material. The first two phases imply the necessity for positive 
instruction; the pupil cannot be allowed to attack his remedial work blindly. 
It is reasonable that the necessary instruction must be handled by the 
teacher, who directs it to a specific problem. Printed materials — textbooks 
and workbooks — ^help, but they cannot displace a competent teacher. The 
third phase and part of the fourth can be handled as seatwork exercises, 
carried on individually under the general supervision of the teacher. The 
contextual part of the fourth phase involves using a particular skill in 
writing, a foUow-up experience. 

Specific training experiences lake a considerable variety of forms adapted 
to particular grade levels. At the first-grade level the children may engage 
in exercises such as substituting an acceptable for an unacceptable expres- 
sion. For example, in a sbow-and-tell period a child may say, “I brang this 
toy.” Immediately, or in a training lesson in a language period, the teacher 
may give the acceptable expression and have the children use it in reporting 
what they brought. Similarly, the correct use of throw may be taught in 
connection with a beanbag game.’* Thb type of exercise, providing prac* 
Uce in needed language forms in more or less interesting but isolated situa- 
tions, is suggestive of the old, widely used language game. It provides op- 
portunity to hear and to practice proper forms, but its value is lessened 
by its separation from experiences and the failure on the part of the popd 
to comprehend the purpose of the exercise. Some primary teachers insist 
that iheir children arc mature enough to be made aware of immediate lan- 
guage goals and to share in the responsibility of meeting them. 

A more direct line of attack, increasingly valuable throughout the grades, 
IS to take a particular language difficulQr from the children’s oral or written 


“ Pcxsley, op. ci»., p. 182. 

EUmentary Schocl. TwenUcth 
yearbook. National EducaUoo Aasociatioa. Depanment of Elementary School Prin- 


cipals. Washinpon. 1941, p. 308. 
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work, write it on the board, and present it to the children as a problem of 
expression. The nature of the difficulty should be noted, the acceptable 
form contrasted with the unacceptable, and some practice immediately 
given in a variety of sentences. Group or class correction exercises of this 
type are profitably followed by having each child improve his own work. 

Use of Materials. Formal types of exercises are provided abundantly 
in textbooks and workbooks. Teachers may also compose their own exer- 
cises, including blank filling and multiple choice, error recognition and 
correction, crossing out incorrect forms, question-and-answer exercises, 
original sentences, short talks and essays featuring correct usage, and 
games.’* The best kind of exercise involves choice of construction.’* The 
convenience of makmg assignments in work of this type leads to its overuse 
as a form of busywork; but in spite of this abuse, formal exercises may 
have some value when the purpose is clearly conceived by the pupil, when 
immediate need is recognized, and when practice is preceded by a well-han- 
dled preparatory period of instruction. 

Suppose, for example, that a pupil, group, or class is having trouble 
with the use of we and us in such expressions as we boys and us boys. A 
recent textbook contains a section dealing with the difficulty. It explains 
that both forms are correct at certain times but are sometimes confused. 
It lists some examples of correct form; “We are going, . . . Some of us 
are going, . . . We boys are going, . . . They invited some of us boys"; 
and then provides a series of sentences in which the correct form is to be 
selected: “The camp counselor met (wc, us) at the station, . . . Four of 
(we, us) boys made the team.”’* 

The use of workbooks and seatwotk is not too dependable as a means 
of bringing about improvement in usage. The selection of material may 
not be appropriate to the needs of a class; explanations and rules may be 
beyond the comprehension of the children; and the important difficulties 
of a particular class may not reedve sufficient emphasis. Practice work, 
unless clo»ely supervised, may result in the continued use of unacceptable 
forms; and practice is likely to be silent and detached from real communi- 
cation. Usage practice, to be eflecihe, should be spoken and heard.” 

These criticisms may be taken to suggest a discriminating use of text- 

"MiUreU A. Da»soa anJ FrieJa H. Oiii£ce. Dirctnng Learning m the Language 
Arts, Burgess Publishing Company. Minneapolis. 1948. p. 64. 

’* U. B. ReeU, Psychology of Elementary School Subjects, Gina tc Company, Bos- 
ton, 1938, p. IJ7. 

>* Lou La Brant anU others: Your Language, Book I, McCraw-llil] Book Company, 
Inc.. New York, 1956, pp. 390-391. 

"Pooley, op. cit, pp. J83-184. See also pp. 101-202. 
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book and workbook material rather tl . , 

abandonment of such materiaL Proper instructional materials that m 
the requirements set up by Pooiey may be an aid to the teacher, esp y 
in the handUng of problems of extreme variability. Instructional aids - 
plaining difficulties and showing acceptable and unacceptable orms su^ 
plement the oral instruction of the teachers. Diagnostic tests and pracuc 
exercises can be used effectively there is a recognized purpose in tne 
mind of the learner. The value of the materials depends in large part on 
the way in which they are used. The indiscriminate assignment of lessons 
to whole classes and progression through the book page by page are n 
the best ways to use the material. If the teacher uses a group or * 
vidual plan in remedial work, recognized as inescapable, it is help u o 
inventory the contents of workbooks and textbooks according to ° 
language difficulty treated. An index of available material in text o , 
workbooks, and supplementary books can be provided for the ° ' 

dren in the intermediate and upper grades without too much i ^u ^ 
Materials in the form of exercises on key difficulties may be selecte ro 
several sources, reproduced or mounted on paper, provided with 
keys, and housed so that they can be secured by the children without 
help of the teacher. This equipment is useful in group work and practic y 
mandatory in individual types of instruction. 

Keeping Records. A hnal essential feature of the training program in 
usage is provision for recording individual goals and progress. Each c i 
may keep a list of the usage goals, such as the teacher keeps for the w o ® 
class. Possibly a master list, constituting a single page in the language or 
general goal book, can be duplicated and distributed to the children. Eac 
pupil should make a record of his language difficulties on this sheet ear y 
in the term. As specific difficulties are mastered, that is, as acceptable 
forms are used regularly in free speaking and writing, the pupil shou 
record progress by checks on the goal sheet. This tangible evidence is ^ 
proper and powerful incentive lor improvement. 


GRAMMAR 

Relation of Usage to Grammar. In the everyday language of the com- 
munity and school the terms usage and grammar are made synonymous. 
However, usage properly refers to habitual forms of expression — the lan- 
guage one actually uses. Grammar, on the other hand, properly refers to 
the structure and the science of language — classes of words, their inflec- 
tions, their relationships to each other singly, in phrases and in clauses, 
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and the functions of these in the sentence. In the sentence Mary lost her 
book, one may use the word lost correctly without knowing the large class 
of words to which it belongs and without being able to state exactly its 
relation to other words in the sentence. On the other hand, one may be 
able to state definitions and rules without being able to apply them to words 
in a sentence, even in the correction of errors. The relation of grammar to 
usage is the crux of the matter. 

Place of Grammar. The primary emphasis in language teaching today 
is on usage, but grammar still requires consideration. Investigations have 
failed to present proof of the value of grammar as a means of improving 
expression, yet authorities believe that there should be some kind of gram- 
mar somewhere in the program. The fact that there is little agreement on 
kind and place somewhat weakens the argument 

In Chapter 2 an attempt was made to clarify thinking about the function 
of grammar by suggesting two points of view prevailing in the past and in 
the present — formal and functional. Few now advocate a purely formal 
program, even lot the latet grades. Present opinion favors a functional 
approach.^' 

Type of Grammar. The content of functional grammar is obviously re- 
lated to the purpose or value that it is assumed to have. Functional gram- 
mar in the traditional sense is derived from a study of errors in usage, 
and includes training in those definitions and principles that may assist 
pupils in the correction of errors. A broader concept of functional gr ammar 
makes a positive rather than a negative approach; the emphasis is on effec- 
tive expression rather than correcliou of errors. In the process of grasping 
thought and building sentences and paragraphs to express ideas adequately, 
the children discover classes of words, notice changes in meaning with 
changes in form, learn the proper placement of modifiers and the skillful 
use of phrases and clauses, and learn how meaning is affected by change 
in the position of various parts of a sentence. The children leant appropri- 
ate terms for labeling the ideas with which they deal, and make generaliza- 
tions to describe observed changes in words and to express relationships 
which they discover. The concepts and generalizations gradually crystallize 
into a body of conceptions regarding language which in themselves give a 
certain degree of satisfaction and which are useful in comprehension of 
thought and in expression of ideas. The emphasis is on thinking and relat- 
ing ideas, understanding the structure of language, gaining clarity and force 
of expression through choice of words and manipulation of sentence ele- 
ments in a variety of forms, and avoiding common mistakes. 


“ Ibid, pp. 284-288. 
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It vtJl be observed that acceptable usage appears as a part of the toa et 
toc.ion.1 grtunma, prograut. but it does dot dominate the progrm A, 
pointed out by Pooley, teaching ot grammar should free te ch 
ative expression, not hamper him; show what to do and how 
emphasme the negative. Grammar should expedite 
another point, m relation to the teaching of gtaramar in ^ ^ 

Pooley states, “Grammar supports usage at the pomt w en 
grasp a generalization and apply it accurately to particulars. 


related 

Content of Grammar, some oasic pnuh-hyivt. ... • 

to clear thinking and clear expression, can be noted, un am . 
course, is the understanding of completeness in the expression o 
idea, the sentence idea. Clear thinking and clear „ 

sequence. Obscuration of thought is noticed frequently w en se 
lack subjects or predicates and arc merely fragments. Confusion 


when several ideas not closely related are connected by and, so, ih 
frequently become run-on sentences. Reconstruction of 
rethinking. The word sentence is found useful in discussion as a la 
the expression of a complete idea, and its real meaning is Icame ^ 
use. In lime it is found that a talk may be tiresome and a compost lO 
be boring if composed entirely of simple sentences — merely *“^1“ * P 
cate, complement. Variety of sentences adds interest. Children m t e 
grades find that simple sentences fail to satisfy them, and they are r 
to experiment with more complex and mature forms, combining c o ^ 
related ideas with ands, putting together compound sentences, an varyi 
sentence forms to show relationships among ideas. 

The principles of modification and subordination are recognize 
means of gaining clarity and vividness. They appear in sentences ^ . 

connectives arc used: in the form ot adjectives, using words that ad 
and vividness when describing persons and things; and as adverbs v. 
adding to the meaning of verbs and adjectives. 

For example, the sentence John fell down and dropped the ba e* 
presses very simply the action at a crucial point in a baseball game. * 
ness is added by recasting the sentence, telling more about John an 
porting how it happened that John dropped the ball. Thus, John 

caser and capable player on the team, but the ball slipped out of ^ 


glove H/ien he stumbled o\er a stone. Instead of using a sentence to de 


scribe John, one could use Mogje adjectives: reliable, dependable, sure 


PooUy, op. Cl/., pp. 207-20S. 
« ifciii , p. 224. 




Fig, 1)-2. Petler* h«lp ui r«n<«inb«' ports ol sptocK. (Courtesy o( Euclid, Ohio, public 
schools) 


fooled. Or, one could tell how he ran: si%ifity, niih abandon. Emphasis is 
given to the cause of the mishap by placing the dependent clause first in 
the sentence: When John stumbled oxer a stone, he dropped the ball, etc. 
The problem is one of clear, vivid expression, not one of correctness. 

Emphasis is on usage in the lower grades. Later, terms such as modifier, 
ad'iective, clause, dependent clause, and connective appear in the course 
of discussion as convenient labek for ideas. 

Situations wiU arise for expressing lime relationships, and such con- 
nectives as ii7ien, since, before, and after will be found useful. Other situa- 
tions will provide opportumties to use words expressing causal relationships, 
such as because, since, inasmuch as; and words expressing conditions and 
concession, as although, exen if. 

Occasions will arise at the secondary level when it will be necessary to 
point out that in matters of agreement, En^h verbs rarely change form 
to agree with subjects; that the forming of plurals of nouns is accomplished 
by adding s or es to the singular, but thtU verbs drop the s in forming the 
plural; that the use of pronouns for nouns provides economy of expression 
and avoids the monotony of repetition; that pronouns have special forms for 
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The next sentence had another kind of difficulty to it. . . . 
teacher: What did }ou hear about Miss Nelva? 
child: That there n^os something in the paper about her. 
teacher: Then >ou should Mrile. “When 1 heard that there was something 
in the paper about >ou, I looked for your picture, but 1 could not 
find it.” 

Such discussion with the v>riter helps to nuke inductively taught grammar 
function as a tool of facile expression. Gradually, more and more responsibility 
can be placed upon the pupil to apply his knowledge of grammar in revising 
his whung. There Viill, houever. continue to be occasions svhen only a confer- 
ence with the teacher will clarify for the pupil how to correct his error without 
losing his idea. 

Another situation may be one of attaining “speed and ease in narrative by 
combining sentences with the same subjects into sentences with compound 
predicates,” as in the sentences Joh$t fell do*\n and John hurt his ankle 
Or it may be a matter of securing variety in sentences for interest and em- 
phasis by shifting modifjing clauses, as in the sentence / found I was 
dreaming when I woke up. Or it may simply be the refining of an uncon- 
ventional, crude type of expression. 

The learning situation takes up a problem — how to express a given idea 
— and suggests a problem-solving type of attack, somewhat as follows: 
( 1 ) The fint step of the problem is to define a specific Idea to be expressed 
in answer to the question. Exactly what am I trying to say? (2) Next, 
infomation is gathered on the proper form of expression. The kind of 
information varies with the maturity and the language background of the 
child. If the problem is new to him. he will profit from the study and com- 
parison of good forms for expressing similar ideas. Erroneous forms may 
be studied profitably for contrast. If the problem of expression is simUar to 
one previously studied, the child naturally recalls and applies relevant gen- 
eralizations. The teacher provides the amount and kind of guidance needed 
by the child. (3) The child organizes and clarifies his thinking by adopting 
the new form of expression and possibly experiments with it in expressing 
similar ideas in the same manner. (4) A generalized statement of the prin- 
ciple or rule may be formulated and checked with the textbook. (5) Op- 
portunities should be seized for applying the new principle or rule both in 
oral and written expression and in reading. 

Certain general characteristics of the informal procedure may be sum- 
marized: (1) Grammar is taught as needed in expressional activities. (2) 
New concepts and rules are learned inductively through the study of live 


' Hatfield, op. cii., p. 231. 
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language and therefore have meaning for the learner. (3) Terms and state- 
ments of rules follow ideas and understanding. (4) The observauon o 
language plays an important role. (5) Familiar generalizations, rccaUed 
and applied as needed in meeting new problems, gain increasing clan y 
breadth of application. (6) The direction and rate of growth are deter- 
mined by the teacher according to plan; development is orderly, systema i , 


and planned. _ . ... 

Technicol Grammar. There is no good reason for questioning the va y 
of the informal procedure in handling grammar in the yades, even i 
junior and senior high schools. A well-planned, systematic deve opmen 
of concepts and principles throughout the grades should result in a we 
rounded, mature understanding of the structure of language at t e i 
school level. The fact that this end result is not accomplished suggests o 
some teachers and textbook makers the need for a more thorough, logica 
treatment of the subject at the high school level. The danger, of course, is 
that technical grammar will be entirely divorced from the communication 
phases of language work and will make little contribution to effective ex 
pression. . . 

If technical grammar is taught as a more or less isolated subject, e 
organization should be based on large units of understanding, as suggeste 
by Morrison, rather than on isolated fragmentary elements.** The organiza- 
tion would include such units as essential parts of a simple sentence, 
tial parts of compound and complex sentences, the parts of speech, an 
phrases and clauses as modifiers. 


EXERCISES 

1. Observe the oral work of a class and list difficulties of expression. 

2. Examine samples of children's written work in any grade and note di 
cutties of expression. 

3. Suggest lines of attack on difficulties found in (1) and (2). 

4. Compare a usage and a grammar approach to handling a difficulty o 
expression. 

5. Cite current changes in usage and discuss from the point of view of ac 
ceplability. 

6. Report on a recent study of usage or grammar in the language program, 
as: C. V. Hattung, "Doctrines of English Usage." English Journal, December, 
1956, 56;S17-525. 

** H. C. Morrison, The Pradke of Teaching in ihe Secondary School, University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. pp. 252-2S4. See also National Council of Teach- 
ers of English, Commission on the English Curriculum, The English Language Arts 
in she Secondary Schoole. AppleionCentuiyCrofts, Inc., New York. 1956, pp 369- 
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CHAPTER 12 


Speech 


Speech in the Language Program. The primary concern of the language 
teacher is de% eloping children’s ability to find something to say and their 
desire and uillingness to say it. But to this training must be added instruc- 
tion in the manner of speaking, for form of expression is important from 
the point of view of efTectiNeness and of the pupil’s attitude toward his per- 
formance and himself. \Vhat is (he place of speech as one element in the 
total program? By attention to the speech of social and business associates 
one notes marled differences in quality and is impressed with the tremen- 
dous social value of clear, correct speech. Good speech is good business. 
The significance of speech as a factor in the total personality of the indi- 
ridual may not be so outwardly apparent. Psychologists tell us that good 
speech generates confidence and a feeling of security in relations with 
others, while poor or halting speech lessens confidence, causes worry, and 
leads to withdrawal tjpes of behavior. It would seem, then, that speech 
training deserves attention as a factor in communication. 

The teacher b concerned with the speech of all his students, not only 
of the obvious few who have serious defects. It follow-s, then, that he must 
give attention to all the factors that contribute to effective oral expression. 
Among the several factors are articulation, voice, rhythm, and delivery. 
Articulation is concerned with the clear and accurate sounding of letters. 
Examples of common difficulties arc the omission of sounds, as in pay for 
play; the distortion of sounds, such as the ovcraniculalion of the s in 
y^hisiUng; and the substitution of sminds. svich as hum forru/r.* The primary 
atinbulcs of voice are pitch, volume or loudness, and quality. Rh)thm rc- 

V See WenUcII iohnw^n anJ otAcrs. Sp*ech llauiicapprtl Sthoot ChiUrrn. Harper i 
Brotberv, New Yoik. 1948, p. S. 

3JS 
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lates to the flow and stress o£ language and the grouping of words into 
phrases. Delivery includes such elements as animation, relationship with 
the audience, facial expression and gestures, and posture. 

Preliminary Survey of Pupils' Needs. The aims of a survey of pupils 
needs are to formulate standards, to estimate individual accomplishments 
with reference to the standards, and to note factors that may contribute 
to further development. Standards of normal expectancy vary with the 
age-grade*maiurity grouping and with the social background of the pupils. 
There can be no hard and fast definition of standards suitable for all grades 
or for the same grade in all types of schools. There can be no subsliluie 
for the judgment of the teacher, matured by experience with a particular 
group of pupils. Estimates of individual accomplishments require the exer- 
cise of judgment in regard to factors requiring attention. The general goal 
is satisfying self-expression and effective communication. Any factor that 
causes failure to achieve this goal may be listed as a speech deficiency. A 
rough yardstick is offered by Johnson, . a child’s speech is defective 
when most listeners pay as much attention, or more, to how he speaks as 
to what he says." * 

Teachers are cautioned against having standards that are too high or 
too low. To be avoided are complete indifference to careless, inadequate 
speech habits and overconcem with precision and perfection, which in- 
hibit free speaking and attach an exaggerated importance to the mechanics 
of oral language. The chief purposes of speech are satisfying self-expres- 
sion and effective communication. A child's speech is good when it accom- 
plishes these purposes reasonably well. Individual potentialities should be 
considered, and children should be encouraged to take pride in and strive 
for reasonable improvement. 

A practical procedure for the teacher to use in planning a preliminary 
survey of pupils’ needs is to make a check list of items similar to the 
check lists described previously, using as the main topics the following: 
articulation, voice, rhythm, and delivery. There may also be a number of 
subtopics under each bead, varying arcording to the preference of the 
teacher. The teacher will probably at first make general observations about 
areas of strength and weakness. This general survey may lead to listing 
specific difficulties. In a sixth-grade class including a number of Spanish 
/bnMgowB- cffiilderr, a ttacflEr notta’ die following dliffcufties: 

..4rlic«Jaiion; a for e; b for m; confusbn of w and yvh, in and ing 

Voice control: almost inaudible, nasal, monotonous, rasping, too loud, too 
high, whining 

* Ibid., p. 2. 
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lutes to the flow tmd stress of hnguagc and the grouping ot words into 
phrases. DeUseiy includes such dements as animation, reiaUonship «iin 
the audience, facial expression and gestures, and posture. 

Preliminory Survey of Pupils' Needs. The aims of a sursey of pup s 
needs are to formulate standards, to estimate individual accomplishments 
with reference to the standards, and to note factors that may contnbuK 
to further development. Standards of noraral expectancy vary with me 
age-gradc-maturity grouping and with the social background of the pup 
There can be no hard and fast definition of standards suitable for all gw cs 
or for the same grade in all types of schools. There can be no substitute 
for the judgment of the teacher, matured by experience with a particuar 
group of pupils. Estimates of individual accomplishments require the exer 
cise of judgment in regard to factors requiring attention. The general goa 
is satisfying self-expression and clTcclivc communication. Any factor ^ 
causes failure to achieve this goal may be listed as a speech deficiency, 
rough yardstick is offered by Johnson, “. . . a child’s speech is defective 
when most listeners pay as much attention, or more, to bow he speaks as 
to what he says.” ’ 

Teachers are cautioned against having standards that are loo high or 
too low. To be avoided are complete indifference to careless, inadequat# 
speech habits and overconcem with precision and perfection, which m 
hibit free speaking and attach an exaggerated importance to the mechanics 
of oral language. The chief purposes of speech arc satisfying self-e*?^®*' 
sion and effective communication. A child's speech is good when it accom- 
plishes these purposes reasonably well. Individual potentialities should be 
considered, and children should be encouraged to lake pride In and strive 
for reasonable improvement. 

A practical procedure for the teacher to use in planning a preliminary 
survey of pupils’ needs is to make a check list of items similar to lh« 
check lists described previously, using as the main topics the following- 
articulation, voice, rhythm, and delivery. There may also be a number of 
subtopics under each head, varying according to the preference of the 
teacher. The teacher will probably at first make general observations abouf 
areas of strength and weakness. This general survey may lead to listing 
specific difficulties. In a sixth-grade class including a number of Spanish 
and Portuguese children, a teacher noted the following difficulties: 

Aritcutaiion: a for e; fr for m; confusion of w and wh, in and ing 

Voice conirol: almost inaudible, nastd. monotonous, rasping, too loud, too 
high, whining 

5 Ibid., p. 2. 
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careless habits of speech, as in the case of John, age eight, in the third 
grade. John desired above all else to be chosen for a certain part in the 
marionette show. But he had cultivated several unpleasant means of call- 
ing attention to himself; among them was the habit of sounding tv instead 
of I or r. Thus, light bulb was wight bowb, worked was wowked, and lend 
was Hend, In this sort of baby talk he apparently had been encouraged by 
his mother. Each time John asked to be in a play, someone in the group 
objected because he did not talk plainly. John undoubtedly was hurt, but 
the teacher felt that he was able to take the criticism and that nothing less 
would break his bad habit of speech. In private she tried to show him where 
to place his tongue to sound I and r. When at last John was convinced 
that he would never be chosen as an actor until he corrected his speech, he 
suddenly began speaking as correctly as anyone and was immediately com- 
mended and ^ven a part in the play. 

The use of marionettes and puppet shorn has some distinct values. Facial 
expression and bodily movement are not so important as in dramatization, 
but more exacting requirements are made on the oral expression of ideas. 
The extremely shy child, even the stammerer or the stutterer, may partici- 
pate freely and effectively when concealed by a screen. 

Training in voice quality, pitch, volume, and enunciation is one of the 
values of choral speaking. Also, the shy child who hesitates to speak by 
himself gains courage from group participation. It is possible that choral 
speaking has special value for children with foreign-language backgrounds, 
where little opportunity is o^ered for using English in the home and pos- 
sibly in play groups. The manner of handling choral speaking is a factor 
to be considered. Some teachers feel that the extensive reading together 
of much material is superior to the memorized, program type of work. 
Other possible speech-training values in choral speaking are bringing 
imagination to bear on the improvement of voice quality and articulation 
and training in phrasing and breath control by means of reading or reciting 
poems adapted to the purpose * 

Similar to the language experiences in purpose and value are oral experi- 
ences in other fields, particularly oral reading and singing. Efforts at effec- 
tive interpretation of poetry and prose aid in the development of voice 
quality, pitch, volume, inflection and emphasis, rhythm, etc. Dramatic 
reading and poetry recitation are espedally valuable for cultivating desired 

* Letitia Raubicheck, How to Teach Good Speech in the Elementary Schools. 
Noble i Noble, Publishers. Inc., New York, 1937, pp. 209-210. Also see National 
Council of Teachers of English, Commbsibn on (he English Curriculum, op. cii., pp. 
122-123. 




Fig. 12-1. OfamofiMtion provide* troining in tpeech. (Courieiy of Euelid* Ohio, publi* 
ichooli) 


provide incenuves for clear, impressive presentation, situations in 
need for specific abilities and skills is revealed, and real opportunities for 
the immediate use of newly acquired skills and abilities. All purposeful 
oral language experiences contribute to the development of desired speech 
skills — the individual experiences of making talks and reports and of tell- 
ing stories, and the social ones of engaging in conversations and discussions 
and of making introductions and telephone calls. Some experiences make 
special as well as general contributions to the development of speech skills. 

Dramatization offers opportunities for participation of a type in which 
expression is especially important and in which the shy child can partici- 
pate with less feeling of self>consciousness. In the spirit of play, children 
speak naturally, as they do at home or on the playground. The need for 
clear expression is apparent and immediate; the dramatization fails unless 
the actors make themselves heard. Several children working together gain 
confidence from each other. An interest in playing a part well helps to 
overcome self-consciousness. 

Dramatization may also prowde an incentive for correcting faulty or 
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accompanies the various purposeful experiences. In such experiences the 
need for improsement is immediately reseaied and accompanied by the 
desire for clear, effective expression and definite corrective effort. Attention 
is called to a factor of prime importance (such as talking loudly enough 
to make everyone hear) in the preliminary preparation period or in the 
follow-up evaluation period. A bnef discussion or demonstration of a par- 
ticular point may be in order. The teacher naturally does not interrupt; 
corrective work is not permitted to interfere with freedom of expression. 
The amount and timing of such incidental attention to speech factors vary 
vvith age, with the class, with the temperament of the individual, and with 
the tj’pe of disability. Group corrective work with young children is mainly 
of the incidental tj'pe; wisely handled, it contributes to satisfaction in good 
performance rather Uian to discouragement.* 

Piece of Training Lessens end Exercises. Training lessons and exercises 
provide a direct, intensive attack on various speech elements. Habits of 
speaking may be so hrmly established as to fail to respond to general class- 
room conditions, however favorable, and even to incidental treatment. 
Raubicheck is firmly convinced of the need for a vigorous, direct attack. 
She points out that children coming to school have already had four or five 
years of experience in speaking, and that the teacher's problem is often 
one of attempting to change patterns already well established. It is a prob- 
lem of reeducation. Passive imitation is not sufficient to bring about 
changes; a direct attack is necessary.* 

As a working principle it may be stated that special training lessons 
should supplement other measures when the latter fail to bring about the 
desired improvement. To be effective the training lesson must have a pur- 
pose apparent to the child, and the exercise must be closely related to the 
expressional activities. The danger in this t>pe of training is the danger that 
threatens all practice work: isolation and formalism. The more mature the 
children, the more readily the training lesson is understood and accepted. 

Orgonization for Troining lessons. Since the value of the training les- 
son depends largely on the recognition of need by the learner, an effort 
must be made to determine individual needs and to provide training suited 
to those who need it. This adaptation requires an inventory of speech de- 
ficiencies, such as was described earlier in the chapter. The children who 
need a particular type of training are brou^t together into a small, homo- 
geneous, temporary group and pven the necessary instruction and practice. 

“Paul McKee, Language in the Elementary School. Hougbloa Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1939. p. 321. 

• Raubicheck, op. cit., p. 47. 



Fig. 12-2. Th« tape reaorder it wtetul m developing tpetch hobiti. (Ceurteiy of TIdywa 
Studlot) 


abilities. Sin^ng involves attention to voice projection and tone qu y* 
and it is possible that the training carries over into speech to some exten • 
The motivation for speech training that comes from purposeful exptes 
sion is strengthened by the occasional use of various devices. For examp e^ 
in a broadcast over a toy radio the play element appeals to children a 
various grade levels; and, of course, the importance of clear speaking be 
comes immediately apparent. Another device coming into use is the tape 
recording of children’s oral work. The handling of oral work has been ban 
icapped in the past by the impermanence of the spoken word. With t e 
recorder it is possible to preserve and study objectively the child s story 
or report, to discover deficiencies in various speech and language elementSt 
and to observe progress in overcoming specific difficulties. Deficiencies 
that pass unnoticed in speaking arc recognized at once in the reproduction- 
Teachers claim very satisfactory results when the recording is fairly true. 
Fidelity of recordmg depends on the quality of the instrument and the skil 
of the operator. 

Incidental Training. In proceeding from eeneral conditions favorable 
to speech development to spedfic measures for brining about improy®" 
ment, one is impressed in the first place with the incidental training which 
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in isolation, it is time to re-leam the whole word. Opportunity for pronouncing 
“mouth,” “teeth,” “breath,” should then be given; and the child should be 
directed to check bis production m the mirror and to feel the teeth against the 
tongue tip. When the student is able to pronounce the words correctly, he 
should be given rhythmic phrases to pronounce such as "teeth in the mouth,” 
or “the tenth of the month." These phrases should later be incorporated in 
sentences. Finally, care should be taken whenever the “th" sound appears at 
the end of a word. The child should be complimented when he pronounces it 
correctly or should have his failure called to his attention. 

Children with Foreign-language daciigrounds. In many areas of the 
country, teachers find in their classes children — either American- or for- 
cign-bora — who come from homes in which a foreign language is spoken. 
The children's etiorts to think and to communicate in a new language pre- 
sent difficulties, but the difficulty is more than one of communication. In- 
ability to communicate tends to develop lack of confidence and a feeling 
of insecurity, which may cause withdrawal within the classroom and on 
the playground. Foreign-boro children are often regarded as shy, quiet, 
and unresponsive, but in their own group they are cheerful and loquacious. 
The foreign child may become isolated and suspect to the other children. 
He may have a tendency to be ashamed of his background and parents. 

A large part of the teacher’s task is to make such a child feel comfort* 
able and confident in the school group. The teacher can do this by person- 
ally making the child welcome and by enlisting the cooperation of other 
children in making friendly advances. He may point out to the children 
the advantage of speaking another language and the efforts required by 
older children and by adults to learn a foreign language. He may empha- 
size the real, often rich, cultural heritage of the national or ethnic group 
the child represents, and may even invite adult representatives of the group 
to visit the class to talk about their accomplishments. The class may learn 
some common phrases from the foreign language or leam to sing a song 
in the language. English-speaking children in this way may come to appre- 
ciate some of the difficulty in learning to speak another language. 

The teacher should realize, also, that the difficulty of participating in 
class discussions is due in part to the lack of a common background of 
experiences. The normal home life of the foreign-born child may not pro- 
vide the common experiences shared by other children. The total school 
program should be nch in vsried experiences providing the foreign ciiifcf 
with thoughts and feelings to share with the others. 

While personal and social factors operate in the background of the child's 
efforts to adjust to his American environment, the key problem remains one 
of communication. Communication in English is hampered by lack of 
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Possibly individual insttuction must be used at times. The language pro- 
gram must be sufficiently flexible to allow such spcciaUzed group anti in- 

dividual work.’ ' r i 

Handling a Training lesson. In handling a training lesson for a Oass, 
group, or individual, the teacher must make provision for the learner to 
(1) disco\er a need, (2) develop an idea of correct form, (3) 
the correct form, and (4) use the correct form in real situations.^ ee 
revealed best in purposeful experiences, but at times special exercises rnay 
be useful to test certain abilities. Since the work deals with oral expressio 
the child must get the correct idea of form by oral demonstration, usu y 
by the teacher but occasionally by superior pupils. The teacher must 
himself that the sound is correctly heard; failure to reproduce a coire 
sound may be due to faulty hearing as well as to faulty speech. The i ea 
of correct form is not secured until the child can produce the desire soun 
or effect— get the "feel” of it. Practice may be distributed over severs 
periods. Sufficient drill must be provided to impress the correct form upon 
the child and to make it habitual in speech. _ . 

An example of a training lesson In the correction of the sound th is 
by Raubicheck in the quotation below. The adaptability to an indivi u 
or small group and the importance of teacher instruction-demonstration 
should be noted.* 

For example, a child in your class says “mouf” instead of “mouth. He 
says "teef* and ‘'breaf” instead of “teeth” and "breath.” The procedure “Ji® 
be as follows; try first to obtain tbe correction through conscious imita i » 
repeat the word slowly, asking the child to listen carefully and to look at ) ^ 
while you say the word. Sometimes this h enough to reset the pattern an a 
that is required to remind tbe child to use the new form whenever he slips u* 
his old habit in rapid conversation. Sometimes, however, although the c 
listens carefully, he is unable to distinguish between the right and the wrong 
form or to reproduce what he bears. In such a case it is necessary to add to t e 
auditory stimulalion, visual and kinaesthcac images. The difference between 
■‘mouf” and "mouth" lies in the substitution of “f" for “th" in the final soun • 
T’’ h made by putting the upper teeth against the lower lip and blowing ou • 
Th, on the other hand, is made by a contact between the Up of the tongue 
and the culling edge of the upper front teeth. The air is then breathed out 
against ihis bamer. In order to correct the child who says "mouf’ instead o 
mouth, ' draw his attention to the way the last sound looks as you produce it. 
Supply the child with a mirror and direct him to place the tongue in the ng 
position, ^metimes it is necessary to advise him to protrude his tongue between 
the teeth b order to make the sound. When he has been able to make the soun 


T Nation^ ^uncil of Teachers of English. Commission on ihe English Cuniculum, 
rlie Engtirt Language Arts, AppktonCeiitury.Crofts, Inc., New York, 1952, p. 261- 
• Raubicheck, op. cii.. pp. 48-49. 
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immature or defective child receives some of the specific retraining he 
needs. General measures for discovering needs and general procedures for 
meeting the needs have been presentei The teacher wll soon identify the 
superior and the noticeably deficient children and svill observe that between 
these two groups are a considerable number of children who have such 
minor difficulties as not speaking loudly enough to be heard, speaking in- 
distinctly, and mispronouncing common words. General and incidental 
measures usually serve the needs of superior children and those with minor 
difficulties. Now particular atttittion is directed to those children whose 
speech is conspicuously poorer than that of most children and whose diffi- 
culties lequiie specific remedial ueaimcnt.“ 

It is stated that approximately ten per cent of every class has speech 
difficulties serious enough to justify spcafic corrective work. Defects vary 
in degree or seriousness; some are (he result of habits that may be changed 
by retraining, while others have deep-rooted causes in physical malforma- 
tions of the speech organs or in emotional attitudes. The thoroughly trained 
teacher will be able to identify the particular defect and know whether to 
undertake the correction himself or refer the child to a professional per- 
son. Hatfield gives the following lists of defects distinguishing between those 
which require specialists and those which can be handled by the teacher; ” 

A. Serious difficulties, requinng specialists. 

1. The rapid, indistinct, or stuttering speech of the very "nervous” child. 
This will often be associated with facial grimaces and tics. 

2. Hoarseness. 

3. The slow, monotonous and partly uninlclltgible speech of poorly co- 
ordinated or partly par3>>zed children. 

4. Extremely delated or retarded speech. 

5. Any form of defective speech m the case of a “sickly." asthenic child. 
This includes children who have had many severe illnesses as infants or 
)oung children, children suffering from heart disease or from rare, un- 
diagnosed diseases. 

B. Difficulties not requiring specialists. 

1. Voice and its use. 

a. Loudness. Just loud enough for the occasion (not too weak and not 
too powerful). 

b. Pitch. An appropriate pitch for the age and physical slate. 

e. Quality. A pleasant quabty (not harsh, thin, and strained but resonant 
and pleasant). 

‘‘National Council of Teachers of Englub, Conunitiion on the English Cur- 
ficulutn, Lontuage Ant jor Today's CHUdren, pp. 133-141. 

’* W. W. HaihelJ. An Ljptrttnc* Cumculian in Engluh, Appletoo-Ccfitury-Crofts, 
Inc, New York. J935. pp. 272-273. Quoted with special permiuioa of the publuher. 
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xocabulaiy, by pronunciaUon, and by thn difficulty of putting words to- 
gether into acceptable phrases and sentences. The inflection of the \oi ^ 
and the rhythm of speaking may also present problems. Each 


guage presents its peculiar problems. The French child will 


md H-/I and will stumble often on ch. The German child will ^d his 
greatest problem with u7i, th, j, and short u. Hebrew-speaking c 
cause their playmates much merriment in saying sink for sing,^ tin 
lame, and I'ot for Mhat. Spanish-speaking children have trouble wnt wor 
like chair, yellow, think, hill, bird, book, and woman because they con ^ 
elements foreign to the Spanish tongue. A teacher from Hawaii repo 
that her children have a tendency to memorize whole sections of contexw ^ 
material due to the fact that language training is not carried over into o 

The teacher naturally will adjust his instructional measures to the p 
ticulat child and situation. The child may know little English and come 
from a home in which all conversation is in a foreign language; or e 
have acquired at home and in the community a mongrel kind o 
marked by defects of structure, voice, inflection, or phonetics. Or, 
arrived from a foreign country, he may have had no experience at * 
the language of his new environment. A few points may be noted. ( 
is imporunt that the child speaking a foreign language should hear muc 
acceptable English to accustom his ear to the sound of the language. I 
With a beginner, the method must be direct — concrete, objective, and a 
malic. (3) Emphasis should be placed on common experiences and com 
mon words, as door, table, cltair, see, give. (4) For young children, a toy 
kit is helpful. (5) Sets of pictures dealing with familiar home experiences 
or topics under study at school are useful. (6) Words should be put imo 
phrases, and pronounced separately as necessary. (7) A phrase or sen 
tence must be accompanied by action: I pick up a peiuiil. I go to the h*” 
dow, / gi\e you a book. (8) For mature children, difficulties are noted an 
attacked directly, with much emphasis on hearing and practice in pronun 
ciaiion. (9) Incidental correction in talking or reporting is helpful m a 
later stage, such as giving a child the precise word needed to express him 
self and helping with the pronunciation of a troublesome word.* 

Speech Correction. In the preceding pages of this chapter an attempt 
has been made to outline a comprehensive program of language develop- 
ment suited to the needs of all members of a class; a program in which the 
superior child has the opportunity to perfect his speech abilities and ih^ 


Schools. A A/aiuwl of AmU and Deuces for Teaching Bilingual 
Children. Grade 3. El Paso. Texas. 1946. 
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defects requiring the services of the professional correctionist. The time 
that a correctionist can give to a particular case is necessarily limited, but 
the teacher works with the child throughout the day. The correctionist 
will give specific directions and exercises for the teacher to carry out, and 
he will give advice on the general handling of the particular child. The 
effectiveness of the total program depends largely on the teacher. 

In general, the teacher can help the speech-defective child by assuming 
a direct, calm, objective attitude; by recognizing that the speech defect may 
be a symptom of personality imbalance and helping the child to adjust 
himself socially to the group; by keeping the child from situations in which 
the difficulty is aggravated, but not by pampering him; and by protecting 
the child from the thoughtless ridicule of his classmates. 

Much can be learned about the nature, cause, and treatment of particu- 
lar defects. In the few remaining pages of this chapter will be offered a 
bare sampling of the material available in standard books on speech cor- 
rection, such as Wendell Johnson’s Speech Handicapped School Children •• 
and C. Van Riper’s Speech Correction.'* 

Disorders of Artieulolion. Disorders of articulation are very common, 
constituting from 70 to 85 per cent of all types treated by correctionists. 
From S to 10 per cent of all school children have some articulatoiy dif- 
ficulty. Types of disorders include the omission of sounds, as in weel for 
y^heel; the distortion of sounds, as in miah for much; and the substitution 
of sounds, as in tliether for stsier.'* A child may make one or more of these 
l)pes of errors, and the error may vary with words and with the position 
of the sound within the words. 

Most articulatory defects are the result of faulty learning. Organic con- 
ditions such as poor tooth structure or abnormal palate and tongue devel- 
opment may contribute to the difficulty, but they are not the primary cause. 
The majority of difficulties cannot be removed by surgery. Faulty learning 
is attributable to the speech patterns set by others, often by parents; to the 
persistence of infantile speech habits because of lack of stimulation for 
maturing; and possibly, in some cases, to emotional maladjustments caused 
by various social factors, such as tension in the home. Conditions during 

the school life of the child — anxiety and frustration in speech situations 

may maintain or aggravate the difficulties. 

The treatment of an articulatory defect begins with an exact definition 
of the dilllculCy and the determination of orntributing factors. Some evi- 

** Johason and wbers, «>p. cit. 

“C. Van Riper. Speech Correttion, rev. cil , Prenlice-Hall. Inc . Ensleucxx] CliHi, 
NJ_ 1947. 

•* Johnvsn 


anj others, op. <ii , p. 5. 
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J. Rate and rhythm. A>oidance ol excessive rate attd 

c. Variety. Change of pitch and loudness lo suit the sense of what is saia. 

2. Utterance and enunciation. 

a. Articulation clcar-cul and intelligible (not mumbled). 

b. Phrase as unit (not word as unit). 

c Weak forms. Unstressed **a“ "and" "have" (not a. and. hair). 

d. Sentence pattern. Speaking according to sense (not sing-song). 

1. Consonants. 

a B; Ben's ball (not Pen's pall). 

h. P: not to be omitted — up (not uh). 

c. M: my mama (not hy babba). 

J. T: ten (not iihen), beauty (not beautty). 

e. D: today (not todihay). 

f. N. nine (not dide'i. 

g. K: kite (not lire). 

)i. C: go (not doe). 

i. SG: going (not goin and not goinL and not ^oi/igg). 

/. F; fine (not pine and not vine). 

k. V: very (not fery and not uvery). 

l. S; SCO (not thee and not she and not be). 

m. Z: hiUz (not hdU), prezident (not president). 

n. CH: chores (not f/ior<s and not Lores). 

0 . 1: college (not colUeh), jump (not yump). 

p. L: little (not hi»o and not Uddo). 

q. R: red (not hc</ and not yed), try (not twy). 

r. IP.-vsiU (not iftt). 

1. IF//; white (not Hire). 

I. TH: think (not tmk and not /ink and not rink). 

u. TH: mother (not madder and not moser and not mutzer). 

4. Vowels and diphthongs. 

a. Short A: candy (not cendy), catch (not ketch), can (not kin). 

b. OU: about (not about). 

c. Long /.- mine (not mom and not ma/in). 

d. O/.' boil (not berl). 

e. ER, UR, etc.: personal (not poisonal), hurt (not hoii). 

/. Short E: again (not agin), friend (not frand), pen (not pin), 
g. Short U: come (not colm), just (not jirf). 

The Teacher's Responsibility in iho Correction Program. It is apparent 
that many kinds of speech deficiencies can be handled by a competent 
teacher directly. He must make a complete inventory of the speech diffi- 
culties of his pupils, provide time and place for remedial work in the total 
language program, secure the necessary materials (some of which are 
available in textbooks), and develop instructional procedures and exercises 
suited to particular defecU. 

The teacher has a responubility, also, in the handling of the deep-rooted 
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defects requiring the services of the professional correctiooist. The time 
that a correctionist can give to a particular case is necessarily limited, but 
the teacher works with the child throughout the day. The correctionist 
will p\e specific directions and exercises for the teacher to cany' out, and 
he will gj\e advice on the general handling of the particular child. The 
cfiecliseness o! the total program depends largely on the teacher. 

In general, the teacher can help the speech-defective child by assuming 
a direct, calm, objective attitude; by recognizing that the speech defect may 
be a symptom of personality imbalance and helping the child to adjust 
himself socially to the group; by keeping the child from situations in which 
the difficulty is aggravated, but not by pampering him; and by protecting 
the child from the thoughtless ridicule of his classmates. 

Much can be learned about the nature, cause, and treatment of particu- 
lar defects. In the few remaining pages of this chapter will be offered a 
bare sampling of the material available in standard books on speech cor- 
rection, such as Wendell Johnson’s Speech Handicapped School Children ” 
and C. Van Riper’s Speech Correction.'* 

Disordirs of Artleulollen. Disorders of articulation are very common, 
constituting from 70 to 85 per cent of all types treated by correctionists. 
From 5 to 10 per cent of all school children have some articulatory dif- 
ficulty. Types of disorders include the omission of sounds, as in weel for 
H/iee/,* the distortion of sounds, as in mush for much; and the substitution 
of sounds, as in ihether for sister.'* A child may make one or more of these 
types of errors, and the error may vary with words and with the position 
of the sound within the words. 

Most articulatory defects are the result of faulty learning. Organic con- 
ditions such as poor tooth structure or abnormal palate and tongue devel- 
opment may contribute to the difficulty, but they are not the primary cause. 
The majority of difficulties cannot be removed by surgery. Faulty learnin'’ 
is attributable to the speech patterns set by others, often by parents; to the 
persistence of infantile speech habits because of lack of stimulation for 
maturing; and possibly, in some cases, to emotional maladjustments caused 
by various social factors, such as tension in the home. Conditions during 

the school life of the child — anxiety and frustration in speech situations 

may maintain or aggravate the difficulties. 

The treatment of an articulatory defect begins with an exact definition 
of the difficulty and the determinatioo of contributing factors. Some evi- 

” Johnson anJ oihers, op. nr. 

“C Van Riper. Corrnrion. rev. cd, Preniice-Hall. tnc., Eogte»ooJ CliJrs. 

NJ. 1947. 

Johft-von and other*, op. cir . p. S. 
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dcncc . Obumcd by close ob^rvauon of child's f 

,ion is s.ppicmcnicd by results of exercises 

risen in textbooks and in speech-correction bools ) an y 
bled from hearing tests, physical examinations, and 
A general procejure lor bjnill.ng aiuciilaloi)' spetth 
by Johnson: 


1 El,n„na,c, or m.nim.ro ll« UI«. ot. laau.,. rraognoc 


1. Create MviJ auditory impressions which will enable Ibe c jf,j 

readily both the error and the correct sound, and to d.scnm.nale between 
whcncscr he hears them. 


3. Teach correct producliort of the produced easily 


4. Sirengihcn the production of the sound so that it c 

and at will. ,».w-h in a small 

5. Secure transfer of the correct sound into connected spccc 

nucleus of commonly used words. ^^biiual 

6. Male the production of the coitcci sound, instead of the err 
m all connected speech. 

Each ol these steps is dcsclopcd in some detail by Johnson. In 
and eliminating contributing factors, the teacher may find it 
insesligate home conditions and secure the cooperation of the p \jj 
carrying on the corrcctise work through the sescral stages, the icac 
draw on hU Inowlcdgc of general teaching procedures and uu^ 
resources in the way of special materials and prtKcdutcs as may 
able. _ . , , 

Retarded Speech Development. Some ol the children participate 
or not at all in oral work because of shyness and lack of confidence, 
they can and do talk on occasion, under favorable conditions. Other no 
participants have never learned to talk and speak freely under any 
lions; they have a limited vocabubry, may use baby talk, and may ^ 
liulc indication of comprehension. Contributing factors may be low men^ 
tality, defective hearing, or environmental factors such as parenta pam 
pering, isolation, jealousy of another child, feeling of rejection by paren s. 
severe illness, and a foreign-language background.” , 

U is obvious that extreme eases of debyed speech may have deep-roo*® 
causes and that the advice of a psychologist or speech corrcciionisl wou 
be valuable to the teacher. Without such professional help the teac cr 


“ See Grant FaitbanSj, Voite ami .trncvlatton Drillbook, Harper A Broiber*. N«w 
York. 1940. 
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may attempt to discover the causes himself by visiting the home to observe 
home conditions and to find out how much the child talks at home. At 
school the teacher may promote a wholesome classroom atmosphere and 
be^n a training program with very umple words which the child has occa- 
sion to use. Pictures related to familiar home and community activities 
are stimulating, particularly to the foreign child of normal intelligence 
whose experience with English is limited. Development may be very slow; 
patience is required of the pupil and teacher 

Disorders of Voice. Voice disorders, less common than defects of articu- 
lation, contribute only 10 to 15 per cent of the cases with which the cor* 
rectionist must deal; but the treatment of some of them presents greatei 
difficulty.’* 

A good voice is loud enough to be heard in the situation in which a per- 
son is speaking and is adequate in pitch, pleasing in quality, and suffi- 
ciently flexible to give emphasis to important ideas and to express deep 
feeling. Disorders are variations from the qualities of a good voice that 
are great enough to distract the attention of or prove unpleasant to the 
listener. Normal differences of age and sex must be recognized and con- 
siderable latitude allowed for individual differences. In general, the serious- 
ness of a disorder is determined by the extent of variation from the normal. 

Specific speech disorders include: '* 

Pitch: “Pitch levels which are unusual, or inappropriate to their age or sex"; 
too high or too low. 

Loudness: Too low because of habit, disease, or deep emotional or personality 
disturbance; or too loud because of habii or hearing deficiency. 

Voice quality; Nasal, breathy, hoarse, or harsh. 

Flexibility; Monotonous, lack of expression. 

Some of the causes are organic in nature, and the teacher will do well to 
refer such cases to a qualified physician. For example, extreme hoarseness 
may be caused by a pathological condition of the larynx; the child with 
adenoids has difficulty in producing sounds that require nasal resonance. 
However, “most voice problems cannot be accounted for in terms of or- 
ganic causes. For various reasons, the funciionins of the voice mechanism 
may be deficient, and a voice problem may exist, even though the structure 
is entirely adequate.” ” Some voice problems are the result of habit or 
imitation. It was difficult, in one case, to account for the guttural voice 

** Van Riper, op. cii., p. 269. 

'•iohnion and others, op. fU., pp. 132-137. 

IJ9. 
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quality ot a college student until the instiuetor had occasion to visit the 
home and found that both parents and four other children had e sam 

''"Another group of significant factors arc psychological disturbances oi 
maladjustments. Johnson says: 

Psychological maladjustments may cover the range from 
tional disturbances to the shyness and timidity that seem to be c a 
of a considerable number of children. We have noted the «‘her_common 
that vocal characteristics reveal personality traits. This belief is su s 
by a rather large accumulation of clinical observations and some sys 
research investigations. . . . Cases could also be described to i us r 
relationship of other types of voice problems to personality factors, 
ample, chronic feelings of anxiety and insecurity may result m J 

tensions which in turn may produce vocal disturbances, such as ars q 
or high pitch. Deficient loudness may come from excessive shyness, and 


Other contributing factors, according to Van Riper, are hearing e 
ciencyi delayed sexual development; voice change at puberty; sluggis 
articulators — palate, tongue, lips, and jaws; physical strain, frequen y 
caused by overstrenuous play; and general tenseness, caused by emotion 
states ot fear, excitement, and rage.** . 

Correction begins with convincing the speaker that he has a defect. J 
is not easy because ordinarily a person is not aware of his difficulty- 
may be possible to lead the speaker to observe the reaction of others o 
his voice or to make a recording for reproduction and study. If the w 
order has a physical or emotional basis, it is necessary to determine c 
cause and to adopt suitable measures. Specific disorders may be ban e 
in various ways, depending on the training and skill of the teacher, o 
example, in treating disorders of pilch it is desirable to determine the nat 
ural pitch of the voice by determining total range and pitching the voice 
at or near the middle re^ster. Treatment for impaired flexibility may ib 
elude overcoming shyness and timidity; training in oral reading, with em- 
phasis on expressiveness; and giving practice in normal, purposeful speak- 
ing situations. 

Stuttering. Stuttering is relatively infrequent, occurring in possibly 1 
per cent of a school population; but ot course it is a serious problem for 
the child of school age. It is observed that many children, if not all, 
hesitant in speech during th^ early ^ars. Ninety-nine per cent acquire 
satisfactory fluency in the course of normal development. Stuttering, which 


S' Ibid., p. 160. 
Van Riper, op. 


pp. 271-275. 
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appears in the unfortunate 1 per cent at about the age of three, is a con- 
didon of speech acquired as a result of environmental inSuences, chiefly 
the overanxiety' of parents. The child can be retrained into habits of fluent 
speaking if the work is begun early. The Iwlp of a specialist is desuable, 
but the classroom teacher can do much for the child. Johnson outlines and 
discusses at length a ten-point program for dealing nith the stutterer. In- 
cluded are the foUovring measures: ** 

1. Help the child to face the problem frankly. 

2. Bmld the child's confidence in bis basic physical ability to speak normally. 

3. Build the child's confidence in his ability to handle speaking situations 
acceptably even as a stunerer. 

4. Train the child to eliminaie unnecessary and undesirable speech man- 
nerisms. 

5. Train the Child to delay and slow down his stuttering reactions. 

6. Train the Child to stutter as easily as possible. 

7. Encourage the chdd to talk as much as possible. 

8. Encourage the child to cultivate his abilities and personality assets. 

9. Encourage the child m good physical bygiene practices. 

10. Take proper steps to prevent tbe development of stuttering in children 
Vkho might olheraise acquire it. 

Impaired Heoring. Another type of pupil with whom the teacher must 
deal is tbe child with impaired bearing. The extent of impairment will vary 
from veiy slight to total loss of bearing. Hearing may be suspected, before 
conclusive evidence Is revealed through svutable tests, by tbe child's ina* 
bility to follow oral directions; by difficulties in spelling and reading; and 
by behavior traits such as Ustlessness and unresponsiveness or belligerency 
and unhappiness in group activities. Hie handling of tbe deaf and extremely 
hard of hearing requires the training of tbe specialist. The teacher can do 
much to facilitate the learning of tbe child with relatively sUgfat impair- 
ment. Johnson suggests the following practical measures: ** 

1. Having faiin rit as near as possible lo where he is likely to be most of the 
lime. 

2. Allowing him to move freely about the room in order to hear what is 
going on. 

3. Being sure, when giving a direction, that the bard of bearing child is 
following what is being said. One effective way to check is lo ask him occa- 
sionally to stand and repeal the direction to the rest of the class. 

4. Finding a time to exptaia the problem ot tbe bard of hearing child to the 
other pupils. 

5. Helping him lo understand and to acknowledge his bearing problem. 

** lohoioa and others, op. «/., pp. 215-237. 
pp. 315-316. 
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Th,. one ol the moil impotinni nspecls ot my hnndicnppcd child’s ptoblem. 
but It IS espcLially important (or the hard of hearing. m-mber of 

6. Allowing him to tee.te end to send orally jns. l.Ve any o he memto .1 
ihc C1.-ISS Some hard of hearing children have speech problems as 

“’V'S' O d that he is included in tdl ol ‘“’ri 

ticipated in by his classmates. Frequently a hard of hearing 
bystander sshen a group game is being played because he i n 
and doesn't want to ask. 


EXERCISES 

1. Make a preliminary inventory of the speech-training needs of a particu 

2. Make a list of the serious difficulties that require special 

3. Plan a training lesson for a specific difficulty which a teacher may p 

ctly handle. j. nf a dass 

4. Outline a general program of speech training suited to the nccas 
as revealed in the preliminary inventory. 

5. Report ohsened practices in speech development. Evaluate. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Form and Mechanics 
in Written Work 


Form and mechanics ia written work include capitalization, pune • 
arrangement of work on a page (manuscript form), and neatness, 
are specific skills governed by conventions and rules but closely re a 
to thinking. They can be taught mechanically or meaningfully. When 
skills are taught mechanically, they are identified, presented as iso a 
elements, and learned by rule and by practice in formal exercises. In mea 
ingful teaching, on the other hand, the skills are developed in close 
tion with the language experiences of which they are a necessary part. 8 
significance of and reason for the various conventions are made appare 
to the learner; thus, rules appear as meaningful generalizations follo^ng 
abundant experience with concrete examples. Practice may be require 
establish habits, but the practice follows meaningful development and has 
an immediate, recognizable purpose. 

Form and mechanics are properly regarded as aids to the reader m 
comprehending thought; they frame the thought and make the meamtig 
clear. They also ^ve evidence of clear thinking on the part of the writer. 
For example, sentence divirion, indicated by capital and period, shows 
the separation of ideas into complete thou^ts; the nature of the thou^i 
is indicated by the final mark: period, question mark, or exclamation poin^. 
The colon indicates a series to follow; the comma indicates sentence ele 
ments out of their usual order, separates interrupters to the main though*, 
and makes clear the members of an enumeration. Proper handling makes 
254 
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the learning of mechanics an aid, not a block, to thinking and expression.' 

The close relationship between mechanics and thinking suggests that 
mechanics are not mastered at one time; the need for mechanics changes 
with and parallels the growing complexity of thought and written expres- 
sion. 

Specific Skills. The form and mechanics skills to be included in the 
language program are obviously those which are needed by children in 
their language experiences. Nc^s will vary with age, grade, maturity, 
cultural background, and type of language program in the school. Man- 
uscript form includes mar^ns at the left-hand and right-hand sides of the 
paper, spacing at top and bottom, indention of paragraphs, and correct 
placing of titles and dates. Common uses of capitals are in the first words 
of sentences, lines of poetry, direct quotations, and titles; in names of par- 
ticular persons and places; in the word I; and in topics in an outline and 
important words in titles. Neatness in wiiucn work relates to cleaniiness, 
corrections, and handwriting. The chief punctuation marks and their uses 
are as follows; 

Periods: 

After a declarative sentence 

After an initial 

After a common abbreviation 

After letters and numerals in outlining 

Question marks; 

After interrogative sentences 

Commas: 

Between day and month of year 
Between city and state 

After the salutation and complimentary close of a friendly letter 
After }es and no 

After the name of a person addressed 
Within a series 

Quoiaiion marks: 

Around direct quotations 
Around titles of books and articles 

* National Council of Teachers of English, Commission on the English Cuniculuni. 
The English Language Arts, AppletonX>niuryOofts, Inc., New York, 1952, pp. 
287-288. 
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Hyphens; 

After part of a word divided at the end of a line 
Wiihm compound terms 

A post! ophes' 

Within contractions 
Within possessives 

Colons: 

After salutations in business letters 

It will be well for the teacher to accumulate a list of the common diffi 
culties of his pupils. Among them he may find many of the difficulties re 
ported by McKee: * 

1. Omitting the period at the close of a sentence 

2. Using a comma in place of a period at the close of a sentence 

3. Omitting the apostrophe in the possessive 

4. Omitting the quotation marks surrounding direct quotation 

5. Using a period for a comma in sentences 

6. Omitting a question mark at the end of a question 

7. Failing to use a comma to set off words of direct address 

8. Failure to use a comma in a date 

9. Omission of a comma to separate a scries „ 

10. Omission of comma after introductory expressions such as “Ves oi 

“No" 

Following is a fourth grader's description of a model, good in content 
but weak in mechanics: 

We want to show how the Indains of California live. 

I made the house it is made of grass and sawdust the real house are made 
out of tulcs and wild hemp plants and milk weed plants and other plants. 

They used the house for sleping and storying food and for cooking. 

We made the trees out of brown paper and pipe cleaners. 

We made the lake out of colored sponges we made the back gron out o 
blue pant and chalk and wite pant also. 

Emphasis in Particular Grades. The teacher faces the practical problem 
of setting up goals in mechames for a particular class. Practical assistance 
is offered by textbooks and tourses of study. These are designed to meet 
general needs in a school system or an even larger area, and serve only 
as a guide to the teacher. However, since classes within a single city vary 
widely in language maturity and needs, the teacher should make a study 

EUmetaory School. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
19J9, p. J22. Quoted wuh special peroiisuon of the publisher. 
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sentences with capitals, and to close them with periods or question 
In class compositions, written on the board at the dictation o£ the children, 
the teacher is careful to use proper forms and to call the chUdren s atten 
don to them. New mechanics are introduced as needs arise in commumca 
tion experiences. In time, children be^n to write compositions of 
sentences, social and business letters, outlines, bibliographies, and the e- 
Each new experience provides an opportunity for the introduction of ne’* 
mechanics, as well as for the continued use of the old. Experiences ser^e to 
give meaning to mechanics and to provide motivation for learning them. 

Problems arise with the prectxiious child whose language development 
far surpasses that of the body of the class and whose creative eSorts^ 
mand mature mechanics for which he and the class are not ready. ® 
power of oral expression of the imaginative child so far exceeds his com 
mand of written mechanics that he has difficulty putting his thoughts on 
paper. Brown and Butterfield report the story of Dorothy, an eight-jc^ 
old, third-grade child, who voluntarily wrote the following continued story 
of seven paragraphs: * 


A MEftItV CHRtSTMAS 

"Merry Christmas, everybody. Merry Christmas” shouted Janet Christmas 
morning. 

Cousin David from Washington was with her for Christmas, so they 
down stairs together. ‘Tve got a game" "Here’s some iceskates," "A dress 
for my doll," "An electric train. 

These were only a few of the many cris that arose. But at last Janet fell 
over something near the back of the tree, it had a card on it that said “Janet. 
She tore the thin peice of paper that was over it and screamed. “A desk, a 
great big desk" "A what" asked David because Janet was making so much 
noice jumping up and down that he couldn't hear what she said. 

At last the two succeeded in getting it out, and Janet at once started to put 
things on it in a very untidy fashion. 

"Children, Children this will never do!" said Mother when she came down, 
(as she put her hands over her ears,) “You soud like a cyclone." It was pretty 
hard for her to get the children dressed and have them eat their breakfast, 
But they were soon ready to go to Grandmother’s, the idia of chicken pie 
turkey struck them. 

At Grandmother's they played many games. But at last came the time for 
that dinner. David acted as if he liked Grandmother's dinner's. 

After awhile Grandmother brought out the toys of her own children for her 
grandchildren. The girls liked to help with the dishes, but the boy’s liked the 

* Dorothy L. Brown and Marguerite Butterfield, The Teaching of Language tn the 
Primary Grades, The MacnuUao Company, New York, 1941, pp. 19-20. Quoted 
with special permission of the publisher. 
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book's about trips the moon and such thing's, they were sorry that they couldent 
read them all right away. 

But It was a >ery merry Christmas. 

W’hal should the teacher do v.ith this child? Should he require Dorothy 
to conhne her expression within the limits of manageable mechanics or 
allow her freedom of expression? If the latter, some compromise must be 
made with mechanics. The authors advise the teacher to let the child ex- 
press herself freely, to gjve her such individual help as time allows by 
supplying needed mechanics, to value the freshness, vividness, originality 
of expression, and to avoid trying to make the composition mechanically 
perfect, hfechanics are subordinate to freedom of expression. 

Class Development Lessons. U is generally agreed that new mechanics 
should be approached through purposeful experiences in which they are 
needed for the clear expression of ideas, in common practice this is a 
simultaneous, whole-class approach. The new skill must be highlighted 
in some mannei, eithet as an incidental part of the writing experience or 
in a special developmental lesson. The choice of procedure will reflect 
the teacher’s philosophy and his judgment of the abilities of the particular 
class. In the incidental treatment, the teacher ( 1 ) calls attention to the 
need for the new device by emphasizing the relation to clanty of expres- 
sion, (2) sets models or directs attention to models in the textbook, (3) 
helps develop a principle or rule, and (4) possibly provides a brief prac- 
tice in the form of original composition or exercises in the textbook. The 
teacher does not take much time for specific instruction, relying largely 
on the high motivation of the situation to gain vividness of impression. 
The children are allowed to begin writing soon, and of course the written 
work is checked. The following account concerns a language experience 
Rowing out of a real situation*. 

When a moth hatched in a third-grade room, the children wanted to 
Invite other classes to see it. The following notice was dictated to the 
teacher, who wrote it on the board. It was copied and sent to two rooms. 

Would you care to come to Room 15 to see our Promeihea moth? It came 
out early this morning. If it is convenient you might come between 1 1 and 
11:20 A.M. 

Room IS 

In the afternoon it was suggested that some first-grade children might 
like to see the moth. Rather than take time to write another note, hfaiy 
was dispatched with an oral announcement of the moth’s arrival and an 
invitation to see it. The first-grade children were greatly interested and 
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expressed a desire fo, a cocoon of Urcir own. m next 

the thnd-gtade children sugsested that, since they had two more coc»^ 

they might share them with the liist etnde. This was nnammously agre.a 

on and Frank svas sent across the hall with a cocoon and a note. 


Deal Do)s and Girls, 

We heard that you wanted a cocoon and so we will share w 
a Pol>phemus for jour room. When it hatches may we see al 
We hope that jou will enjoy it. 

Sincerely 
Room IS 


ith you. Here is 


In the afternoon a messenger arrived widi a thank-you note from th 
first grade: 


Dear Boys and Girls, 

Thank you for the cocoon, 
out, we would like you to see 


Wc will watch It. Whm tht Polyphemus conn 
it. 

Room 18 


To some people it might seem that too much lime had been 
note writing and that a very simple and relatively unimportant . 

had been overworked. To the children, however, the batching o ^ 
moth was the prime interest of the moment; one child described 
miracle. They were amuous to share the experience with other chi rt | 
True, the invitations and presentation could have been given by wor 
mouth, but in this case only one child, the messenger, would have ene 
filed by the experience. 

All through life there are repeated occasions for the writing of than' 
you notes and invitations. How many adults procrastinate in these 
courtesies simply because they are not quite sure of what to say or o 
correct form. Ii would seem, then, that the earlier the training and 
more abundant the experience, the better equipped these children will ^ 
for adult responsibilities in such matters. 

In the longer developmental lessons, the need is recognized in the pW 
poseful experience, and this need sets off a more or less elaborate senes o 
training exercises. The first three steps arc similar to those in the mci 
dental treatment outlined above: calling rUtention to the need for the new 
device and its relation to clarity of expression; setting live models or direct- 
ing attention to models in the textbook; and deriving from the study o 
models some basic understanding and principles. Following these steps, 
practice work is provided in the foim of workout examples, recognition 
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exercises, proofreading exercises, dictation, and copying. The following is 
a t>pical proofreading exercise; * 

In WTiling a joke, remember the rules for WTiting conversalion. Write the 
following jokes correctly: 

1. i was weighed at school today reported margery how much do you weigh 
asked her father nothing at all margery replied the nurse said i was four pounds 
under weight 

2. at the supper table jerry remarked that his class at school was to have a 
clean-up contest a clcan-up contest exclaimed his mother and you came to the 
tabic with those hands i know they are dirty mother jerry admitted but the 
contest doesnt start until next week 

A very systematic plan used by some teachers for establishing mechanical 
skills consists of (1) copy work, (2) studied dictation, (3) unstudied 
dictation, (4) the unfinished story, and (5) independent wriUng. This senes 
of graded steps is brought into use after specific needs have been revealed 
and may be related to an immediate activity, such as the prq^aration of a 
language booklet. Copy work is preceded by directed study of the elements 
of manuscript form, punctuation, sentences, and spelling Pupils are ad* 
vised to Write a phrase at a lime rather than a word or letter at a time. A 
high degree of accuracy is required. In dictation work, the teacher reads 
the whole paragraph while the children listen closely, and then he rereads 
the selection phrase by phrase. Unstudied dictation follows. No ptt\hus 
preparation is pven, although difficult words may be written on the board. 
The selections used are brief, with simple spelling and sentence structure. 
The unfinished-story stage provides some control of content and mechanics 
but irtuoduces a measure of freedom. Independent writing involves the 
free use of mechanics, although naturally the compositions are checked 
for items under immediate study. 

Making Mechanics Meaningfvil. Either in the incidental handling or 
in the more systematic treatment of the developmental lesson, the teacher 
will endeavor to make mechanics meaningful to the child. Meaning is 
revealed in the demonstration of the role of mechanics in clear thinking 
and clear expression. Mechanics take on new significance as the child's 
thinking and demands for expression become more complex. Opportuni- 
ties arise for developing the desired undentanding of the importance of 
mechanics in connection with the children’s composition work. The han- 

*MiMreJ A. D^w-son and Joame .M. Miller. Liinguagr lor Dailf Use, CraJe Six, 
World Book CotnpiO). Yonlert, N.Y.. IW*. p. 12V. Quoted wiih ipwcial permu- 
v»cm of the publisher. 
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dling of the comma serves as an illustration of meaningful procedures m 
the excellent treatment of this topic by Smith: * 

Apart from the heading of lelim, in which the comma usually “ 

omission, and such independent expressions as yes or no and the narne o 
person spoken to in conversation, commas are used to clarify meaning * 
sentence elements are out of their usual order, to separate interrupters rom 
main idea, and to make clear the members of an enumeration. It is o «<> 
that after end-of-scntence punctuation, the simple uses of the comma m 
and addresses, with yes and no, and with the name of the person spo en o 
consersation will come first in the child’s experience. The teacher, * 

the children’s dictation, uses commas in these ways, explaining their 
as the pupils read back to her what she has written. From the beginning 
purpose of punctuation is to help interpret meaning. Gradually, ^ . 

occasion to enumerate: Mary, John, and Henry came to our party- * e 
popcorn, cookies, and lemonade for refreshments. Later he wall be more am 
bilious in his enumerations. We wrote the pfay, made the scenery, an ace 
the parts for our lisiiors. In the upper grades be is using more formal enume • 
tions still; We ha\e studied Mexico from three points of view: its geograp ic 
setting, its products and business enterprises, and its social customs ondar • 
Interruptions follow the same pattern of gradual maturing with thin mg- 

John, my cousin, came to our house for Christmas. 

The gauchos, having been driven out, roamed the broad fields to the 
south. 

My Uncle Bill, w ho is in the Navy Air Corps, has been around the worl 
three times. 

My Aunt Caroline, since she went to New Mexico, has sent us some 
colorful Indian beadwork. 

In each case the purpose 1$ to keep the main idea clear — what we are 
about and what wc are saying about it — by setting off the interrupters. The 
two commas act as hooks by means of which to lift out whatever interrupts the 
mam thought. It is interesting to note that the punctuation bears no relation 
ship to the particular grammatical construction of the interrupter. U is the 
fact of interruption that creates the need for the commas. 

When children grow in power to vary the order of elements in their sentences, 
they find increasing need for punctuation. 

When we were eating. Spot sniffed around our feet. 

There is danger of eating Spot if the comma is omitted. Similar problems 
arise in such sentences as the foliowring: 

* it. R. Trabue and others. Teachins Language in ihe Elementary School, Forty 
Ihird Yearboot, National Society for the Study of Education, University of Chicago 
^'“80, 1944, part II, pp. 89-90. Quoted with special permbsion of the 
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By the way, I wore the costume you had when you were a clown. 

Racing like a mad dog, around the coiner bolted Jack. 

As children mature m their ability to sense the eHect of connectives, they 
learn the importance of the comma to make the meaning clear: 

We went disguised, as Mrs. Brodenck asked us to. 

We met Bill and Jack at the corner, and Mary got on further down the 
street. 

We had hoped to reach the gate to Yellowstone by night, but the flat 
tire made it impossible. 

Growth in ability to punctuate cannot outrun the child's grasp of meaning. 
For example, time and again teachers labor to explain the formation of the 
possessive case with the apostrophe, only to find their instructions carefully 
followed when no possession is indicated by the meaning. 

The boys’ raced to town. 

The light gleaming on the houses' shone in our eyes. 

Meaning, the fact of possession, must be established first. 

With these examples as a guide the teacher may be able to devise pro- 
cedures for other items of form and mechanics. 

D)seey«ring Pupils' OlffieuJties. The developmental work incident to the 
introduction of a new item of form or mechanics will be adequate to 
serve the needs of some, perhaps many, pupils of the class; but it cannot 
be assumed that no further attention needs to be given to items once intro- 
duced. There is abundant evidence of the persistence of common errors. 
Growth in control of the mechanics of written work is a gradual process 
and one in which individuals vary widely. A systematic program of dis- 
covering and dealing with pupik’ difficulties is necessary. The first step 
in such a program is discovering these difficulties. 

In looking for weaknesses to be corrected, the teacher naturally con- 
centrates on those elements of form and mechanics appropriate to his 
grade and class, including of necessity those items which have been taken 
up in preceding grades. A list of these items should be prepared and used 
as a check list to record individual competencies and deficiencies. The 
form is the familiar class record ^ect. 

To determine pupils’ difficulties, the teacher analyzes samples of chil- 
dren’s work from time to time, notes errors when giving individual help, 
and possibly gives diagnostic tests. Tests may take a variety of forms, 
such as dictation exercises and proofreading exercises. They should include 
the specific items for which the class may be held responsible. Teacher- 
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made tests are most likely to be adapted to the needs of the class; nett m 
order are the tests found in textbooks; and finally, there are carelu ) 
chosen standard tests One type of test is a letter which covers many s i . 
including capitals and punctuation marks. The children rewrite it. t is 
advi<,able for the teacher to keep a record of pupils’ difficulties on a c a 
that shows both individual and class weaknesses.’ 

Organization for Remedial Instruction. It is a well-establishe 
ciple that one of the most effective types of drill is corrective work “PP ^ 
at the point of error. This means simply that the pupils who nee 
get it The class record sheet shows the teacher the kind of conectise wor 
needed by each pupil. Each pupil, also, should have a record of his o 
competencies and deficiencies. Students needing the same type of correc 
five work are brought together for work on a particular difficulty, the c aw 
is regrouped for each specific difficulty. The necessary instruction, “ 
ing oral instruction by the teacher and study of textbook matena , it 
given; and practice exercises are assigned. Soon after the completion o a 
en amount of practice work, a lest may be given or compositions chec e 
to see whether the difficulty has been corrected. Records of progress are 
kept by the teacher on the class record chart and by the pupil on his 
goal sheet. This procedure in itself provides a powerful incentive or 
corrective work. . 

Work sheets are provided for each difficulty, in the completely in 
vidualized handling of corrective work. Since the teacher has little uro* 
for each child, the sheets contain a minimum of printed instructions. Wot 
sheets are designed to be self-instructional and self-checking. A test or i 
nanly follows individual practice, and records of progress arc kept. 

Procedures in Remedial Instruction. Generally, procedures in remedia 
instruction follow the steps used in developmental lessons, as outline 
above. It should be emphasized that the child with a mechanical difficulty 
frequently needs instruction, not only practice. The assignment of practice 
exercises often fails to get at the root of the difficulty, a faulty comprehen 
sion of the basic principle of usage. • 

In the retcaching, attention should be ^ven to the right and wrong 
forms; the contrast between the ambiguity or confusion resulting from the 
wrong form and the clarity of the right one demonstrates the reason for 
the latter. Examples of the right form are to be clearly and vividly prc‘ 
sented, and of course practice must be provided. 


Hudson and other*. Language Arte in the Elementary School. Tweolietb 
* , Education Assocution. Department of Elementary School Pno- 

cipali. Washington. ,94, 
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Practice exercises may involve (I ) dwice of construction, Hhere seieral 
forms are given and the child chooses and sometimes vsTltes the best; 
(2) proofreading of prepared material, in which corrections are made or 
copied in correct form; (3) writing from dictation; and (4) original writ- 
ing. in which designated forms are used. 

Example of a Remedial-practice Lesson, Upper Grade 
Situation 

In a social studies lesson the parks of Califomta were discussed. Possibilities 
of obtaining pictures and pamphlets of the parks were also discussed, and im 
portaot names were written on the board. The class was divided into groups, 
each assigned a particular park about which material was to be procured. In 
a preceding lesson, first drafts of the letters were written. 

Lesson 

Correction of first drafts of letters; drill on capiulixalion: rewriting of letters. 

Obiectix e 

Correct use of capitals. 

Procedure 

1. Today we are making the final drafu of letters. In going over the first drafts 
I found some mistakes. A Urge proportion of the mistakes were individual 
ones and can be corrected individually. There was one kind of mistake, 
however, that was rather general — the use of capital letters. We should have 
special preparation to correct these mistakes on our last drafts. 

2. **1 shall pass out some work sheets that will help us. Notice that the work 
sheet contains a rule and an example for each use of a capital letter. There 
are five rules covering the common mbiakes. First, study the rule and the 
example. If you do not understand. I will help you. When you have studied 
the rule and example, you may write an original sentence of your own. 

3- “Firsi drafts of letters will be relumed together with clean sheets of paper. 
Before beginning new drafts, correct errors in your first drafts. If you do not 
know how to correct them, let me help you. Look for other errors. Be rea- 
sonably sure you are prepared to make a perfect copy before making the 
final copy. If in doubt, ask for help. 

4. "When you have finished your new draft, look it over for mistakes. Cor- 
rect them. Ask questions if in doubt. 

3. “Fold letters per directions; address envelopes or practice addressing on 
slips of paper."’ 

6. Letters arc collected according to park groups. 

7. Best letters arc revised and checked by groups aaing as committees. 

InJn idualizatuin 

“Donald should have a dictionary notebook for use in spelling." 
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Materials. A casual examination of language textbooks will show Aat 
they arc not designed for the individualized grouping proce ures 
authorities assert must be used in the effective handling of the mw mi 
of writing, particularly in the remedial phases. They are planne or a 
whole-class procedure with occasional extra work for the more capa 
children and some extra practice exercises for the slow learners. To carry 
on a thoroughgoing type of group or individual work the teacher 
adapt the material at hand and possibly provide supplementary tnateria^ 
Kinds of material needed arc instructional, that is, practice exercises an 
explanations and examples of the form of new mechanics. 

The most readily available material is found in textbooks. If the tex 
book is not followed page by page, and if adjustments in assignments ar 
not required to meet individual needs, the teacher should prepare an an 
ysis of the material in the text, listing by topics — such as the use o * 
comma in a scries — those pages on which instructions, study examp 
practice exercises are provided. It is possible, of course, that the text ^ 
provides a sufficiently detailed index, but probably it does not. The comp f 
index, covering all essential mechanics, may be inserted in the text oo 
or placed in a language notebook for reference. The teacher may prepar 
separate work sheets for each skill, listing material from the class tex 
book and from other sources— supplementary texts, workbooks, W 
teacher-made exercises — on a single sheet. These can be passed out y 
the teacher in making assignments, or the children can secure them rom 


a convenient filing cabinet at the teacher’s direction. 

A source of material outside the regular text is found in workbooks an 
in supplementary textbooks. This material could be indexed and handle 
in the same way as the class textbook material. Supplementary matena 
should be selected carefully; much of it is not usable. Individual copies o 
a good workbook should be supplied for each child when money is avai 
able. If individual workbooks cannot be provided, a reasonably satisfactory 
alternative may be adopted. Several copies of the workbook may be secure 
and the desired pages torn out and mounted on stiff durable paper. Answer 
keys for the practice exercises should be provided and possibly attache 
to each work sheet. The material is then filed by topics and housed in a 
place where it is accessible to teacher and pupils. The children do not write 
on the exercise sheets, but do thdr work on another sheet of paper. 

It would be decidedly helpful, also, if the teacher were to prepare check- 


out tests for each topic or for a group of related topics. These tests can 
be duplicated and conveniendy filed. 

Material of the types described above requires time-consuming prepara- 
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tion, but it is essential in any corrective indisidual-^oup work that is to 
be corrective. However, the material is relaUvely permanent and may be 
accumulated gradually. 

Handling Errors in Written Work. One important topic remains to 
round out a program for teaching form and mechanics: the handling of 
errors in written work, or proofreading. Experts agree that the only correc- 
tion that has any considerable value b self-correction. It is assumed that 
in the development phases of a new topic the child acquires definite ideas 
of correct form; models are studied, examples prepared from original work, 
and principles and rules noted. The child acquires clear ideas of form and 
uses correct form in practice exercises. Yet in the absorption of original 
composition lapses occur. These may be due to carelessness or to faulty 
learning in either the understanding or the practice stage. If errors are due 
to faulty understanding, the teacher may make note of the fact and set 
up a separate corrective lesson; if they are due to carelessness or to imper- 
fect mastery, the errors may be corrected incidentally. 

Following are samples of a fourth grader’s work before and after self- 
correction: 

In are mural we are showing the Indbn huts witch the Indian use for sleeg* 
ing and storage. I an showing them cooking meat over the fire. A woman is 
getting water froo the river. 

fn our mural we are showing the Indian huts, which the Indians used for 
sleeping and storage, 1 am showing a woman cooking meat over the fire. An- 
other woman is getting water from the nver- 

Proofreading of ori^al compositions should become a well-established 
habit. Emphasis in the first draft of a composition should be on content, 
organUailon of ideas, vividness, and fluency. Research shows that better 
compositions arc produced in this way. Thought is primarily important; 
but form b important too os a means of observing the conventions and 
saying just what one wants to say. The composition should be checked, 
edited, and revised. Chance errors may become habitual if neglected. 

As aids to the children in proofreading their own compositions, the 
teacher may well set up a set of standards, models, or style sheets. Chil- 
dren need such specific aids. The procedure recommended by Poolcy 
for use in the high school is applicable with modification in lower grades. 
He says: * 

A Carefully worked out technique of proof-reading can do a great deal (o 
improve standards of written work and correctness in composition. For some 

’ R. C Poole), Teaching tnsUth V»ige, AppletM^remuo-Crofts. Inc, New York. 
i9a6, pp. 232-2}}. Quoted with speeUt pcnsiisuoa of the publisher. 
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reason it is ver> difficult to gel studente to reread their own work \Mth a cntical 
jnd corrective eye. The best procedure is one which is worked out w 
group as a whole. When a set of composilions is ready to be • 

teacher should follow an accepted procedure of proof-reading. The ws p 
IS to check the title of the paper, to make sure that it is correctly place 
paper, has capital letters where capiUl Icitcrs are required, and that it is cot- 
rectly punctuated. The next step is to scan the paper for paragrap • 
Each paragraph should be properly indented; the first sentence 
graph should naturally begin with a capital letter; and there shou e 
kind of break in the composition to show the changes of thought, 
stage is to check the whole paper for accuracy in spelling and then for 
m word usage. Pupils that arc dubious of the acceptability of certain ' 

or arc unsure of the idiom they have employed should ask help of l ® 
before handing the paper in. In some cases it may be advisable to 
papers read over by a fcllow-studenl after the writer has made bis corKC i 
as a kind of double check on accuracy. This proof-reading if followed wi - 
out fail at the time each paper is to be handed in will have a vigorous e 
first in getting pupils to give their own papers a correction before t ey 
handed in and an altitude of respect for coftccincss and accuracy in all 


One of the most effective aids to $elf<orrcction is the class cotrecuon o 
common errors. The teacher must make a preliminary examination o * 
composilions or observe difficulties as he supervises the pupils during t eif 
writing. Sentences from the children’s work are written on the board, an 
class cnticism and correction arc Invited. After the common errors 
treated in this way, the children turn to their own compositions. The teac er 
naturally helps with individual difficulties. 

If the teacher still feels some compulsion to red-ink children’s cornposi- 
tions, he may simply indicate the place where an error occurs, leaving to 
the child the burden of making the correction. 

Recopying probably has little value as a learning exercise. It is usually 
done mechanically, without Ihinking. The same amount of lime is more 
profitably spent on ori^al writing. Of course, recopying is justifiable if 
it has a purpose, such as the preparation of an important letter for mailing- 
It is possible that a child plagued with particular types of errors might 
find a personal stylebook useful. 


EXERCISES 

1. Make a list of forms and mecbanics appropriate to a particular class. 
Consider textbook, course of study, and needs of the pupils. 

2. Plan a class developmental lesson for a new phase of work needed by a 
class. 

3. Make an inventory of pupils* difficulties on a class record sheet. 
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4. Plan a remedial lesson for a particular group of children. 

5. Begin assembling matenal for individiial-gr<wp work on particular ditli- 
culties. 

6. ^Vhat purposes are sers ed by the several items of form and mechanics? 

7. How can the purposes served by form and mechanics be made clear to 
children? 

S. Examine several samples of children's wntten work and evaluate in terms 
of thought and mechanics. How would unproved mechanics enhance the ex- 
pression of ideas? 

9. Examine and report contents relaUng to form and mechanics In a lan- 
guage book or workbook. How could the material be used? 
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nantly formal program. In ibis chapter the formal program is presented 
first in a consideration of the u-orfc as most teachers handle it; the functional- 
individualized program is taken up later in the chapter as a possibly de- 
sirable goal for master teachers. 

One should hasten to say that the prevailing aim in all modem programs 
of spelling is to assist the children in writing (a functional point of view). 
The several programs vary in the means employed to reach this end, in- 
volving at times compromises between ideal and realistic learning condi- 
tions; but the end sought is the same. 

Modern Textbooks. In common practice, rite program of work in spell- 
ing centers in a spelling book. The teacher should acquaint himself with 
the textbook, critically appraise it, and learn how to use it effectively. 
Modern textbooks and workbooks include all or some of the following fea- 
tures; (1) a basic vocabulary of words; (2) a grading of words; (3) a 
grouping of words into units or lessons; (4) provision for the review of 
hard words; (5) a cycle plan for teachiog, study, and testing; (6) a plan 
for study; (7) study exercises; and (8) tests and possibly norms. 

The basic vocabulary provided by a modem speller is likely to include 
the words used most commonly by children and adults in spontaneous 
writing, as determined by extensive investigation. Words commonly used 
afe not numerous — about four thousand. Breed, reporting the results of 
several investigations, states that 2,500 words constituted 96.7 per cent 
of all words used by adults; 59.7 per cent of the words in adult and chil- 
dren’s lists were common to both; 2,437 woids in the total Ust of words 
used by children were not found in adult life because they related to 
school, stories, home conduct, play, etc.; 1,791 words found only in adult 
lists were derived from forms common to both lists; adult lists included 
many words from business, the professions, and social and political fields. 
Breed proposes the inclusion in spellers of the words common to both 
children and adults and those unusually frequent in either list.* A more 
recent analysis of the results of research on the writing vocabularies of 
children and adults by Fitzgerald lists 2,650 words. He believes that the 
average child should be able to master 3,500 words by the end of the 
elementary school period.* 

The grading of words is based primarily on frequency of use by chil- 
dren in the several grades and secondarily on difficulty. Grading is more 
difficult than preparing total word lists, and the personal opinions of text- 

•F. S. Breed, ffow to Teach SpeUiag, F. A. Q»ea Pubhshing Company, New 
York, 1930. pp. 9ff. 

• James A. FiUgerald. A Basic Life Spelling Vocabulary. The Bnice Publishing Com- 
pany. Milwaukee. 1951. 
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book v-Titcrs are likely to play a more prominent part in jading ihati ^ 
word selection. The extreme variability of individual childrens wn g 
vocabularies, a variability that increases through the grades, is a com- 


plicating factor. _ , . 

Words in a particular lesson or unit may be placed there by 
following no principle of grouping; they may be grouped according 

some principle of word form or spelling difficulty; or they may 

according to meaning (topic or context). The pattern of combinations 
the textbook should be observed, since each requires adjustments ^ ‘ 
ing. Modem practice is moving from chance arrangement to some m 
grouping as a means of facilitating learning. Words may be listed 
to similar parts and roots or according to similar spelling dilficulties. 
practice of grouping by form or spelling diificulty minimizes the 
meaning and is therefore distasteful to those who take the functiona po ^ 
of viewr. The functionalists favor grouping by meaning, preferably m con 
text and in connected paragraphs rather than in disconnected 
Contextual presentation presumably presents words as they are ‘ 
be used and seems consistent with trends in language teaching, eit 
some evidence in controlled studies of the superiority of contextual ptw® 
tation, but there is evidence also of the superiority of single-word stu y. 


The results to date are inconclusive.* 

In a modern speller, provision is made for the systematic, periodic re 
view of words previously studied, and hard words reappear in lists wit 
frequency proportionaie to difficulty. In addition, children arc encout 
aged and directed in keeping individual study lists made up of words wi 
which they have diificulty. 

Modern practice favors some form of testing procedure as a basis o 
study. This practice naturally recognizes the extreme variability in t ® 
difficulty of words and the variability of individuals in ability to spell the 
words of a list. The testing procedure reveals to teacher and pupils lb® 
hard words and those on which each pupil needs to concentrate. There 
is considerable variability in the patterns of lessons. In the tesl-study-te^' 
procedure, the preliminary test is a sight test; the children then study the 
w-ords missed, with or without the direction of the teacher; after study, 
continuing through several days, the children take a checkup test. In the 
teach-study-tesl-study-lest procedure, the teacher presents the new list o 
words to the class; the children study; the midweek test shows words 
learned and words needing further atienUon; time is allowed for further 
study; and finally the cycle is completed by a checkup test. There are 


* Shane, op. cil , pp. 52-53. 
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graph form. Tests and records sene as one form of motivation. The former 
may cover material studied over longer periods, such as six-week periods 
and terms. If norms are provided, it is possible to compare the achieve- 
ment of one class with that of the other classes. Test results must be inter- 
preted, of course, in terms of all known facts about the class, including 
aptitude and previous scholarship. 

Adopting Word Lists. After laimliarizing himself with the main pro- 
visions of the text, a teacher should proceed to the consideration of how 
to use the book to get the best results. The mechanical precision of the 
modern textbook may tempt the teacher lo adopt a mechanical program of 
work, making assignments and testing results. This is a clear evasion of 
responsibility. No textbook is designed to meet the needs of all classes and 
of all pupils in the class; a textbook is not sutricicnt in itself. Authors 
caution that there must be much leaclmg of spelling by the teacher. One 
problem is adjusung word lists to meet the needs of the class. 

The speller is designed to be used in widely varying areas and is based 
on a mythical average class. The teacher works with a particular class, 
usually deviating in various degrees from the average. In the first place, 
the teacher should examine the word lisu to eliminate words that ate not 
useful to the class. The prevailing tendency lo include words in children's 
lists that are used only by adults poses a problem. Time spent on these 
words has doubtful value; the cold-storage principle is not a valid one. 
Adult words may be postponed for study in later grades or even left to 
be acquired as needed in adult life. In the second place, the teacher will 
face the need of supplementing the basic word lists with words that ap- 
pear frequently in children's writing but do not appear In conventional lists, 
such as paf, chum, gang, pop, bike.* Other words to be added are those 
which arc peculiar to the local community and some that have temporary 
value. The need for the temporarily used words appears in connection with 
work in other subjects, particularly in the social studies. Only words of 
permanent value should be memorized; other words, such as proper names, 
may be placed on a chart for reference by the children. Spellers commonly 
contain an alphabetical list of the basic vocabulary to which the teacher 
may refer in selecting words for memorization. 
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an alphabetized notebook can be used for this purpose. In the second grade 
the word box is usable. It is necessary for the teacher to give some help 
in preparing the list and tr ainin g children in individual study procedures. 
Such procedures will be described more fully later in the chapter. 

Grading Spellers. In the teaching of reading, it is recognized that chil- 
dren vary widely in ability, and reading books are selected to meet the 
needs of children at different lexels of ability; it is not assumed that all 
children should use the same books. Differences are great also in spelling. 
Hddreth reports; * 

The extent of individual differences in spelling is well illustrated by the per* 
foitaances of pupils in one excellent school on the Momson-McCall Spelling 
Scale, which includes words ranging in difficulty from the first to the eighth 
grade or higher. Form 3 of this test was given to all the pupils at the middle of 
the term in grades HI thru VI. The results showed that the pupils in grade 
in ranged in spelling score from the first- through the lounh-grade level, or 
from 1 to 26 words spelled correctly, wuh a middle score of 22 words. In grade 

IV the range w as from 1 1 to 44 words spelled c&rTectl) . or from the middle of 
the second grade to the ointb grade, with a middle score of 22 words. In grade 

V the scores varied from 17 to 46 words, or from the middle of the third grade 
to the tenth grade in difficulty, with a middle score of 28 words. In grade VI 
the children spelled correaly from 20 to 49 words (a perfect score is 50), 
which was equivalent to a grade range from just below the fourth grade to the 
wnior high school, and the middle score was 34 words. The variabUity within 
4 single grade increased steadily from the third grade through the sixth. 

A list of twenty words was dictated to a sixth-grade class of thirt>>two 
pupils as a sight test with the results shown in Table 14-1. The number of 
words spelled correctly varies from 2 to 20, as shown in the distribution 
•a Tabic 14-2. The significance of the range becomes apparent when the 
scores of the same pupils on a standard test are considered. TTie test used 
Was the Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale, list 4.’ The distribution of the 
pupils in grade levels is given in Table 14-3. The range is from 2.6 to 8.8. 
The variability is comparable to that in the Hildreth report 

In spite of everything we know about the range of spelling abilities, we 
commonly continue to require all children in a grade to use the same book. 
It would seem logical to adjust books to ability in spelling, as we do in 
reading. When b a speller properly graded? An end-of-the-term achievc- 
rhent of 90 to 95 pec cent on a list of words selected at random from the 
term's work seems reasonable. It would be worthwhile for a teacher to 

*/«« S. HiKlwa and others. Ltinguage Arts in the ElemeiUury School, Twentielh 
' earbooL. S'aiional Education Avvocution. Department of Elememary School Prin- 
cipals. Washington, 194 1. pp. 477-478. QiuMd wuh special permission of Ihe publisher. 

' Morriion-MrCall SprIUng Scale. World Book Company, Yonkers. N.Y., 1923. 
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graph form. Tests and records serve as one form of motivation. 
may cover material studied over longer periods, such as six-wee p 
and terms. If norms are provided, it is possible to compare th aeh eve 
ment of one class with that of the other classes. Test results “ 

pteted, of course, in terms of all known facts about t e c ass, 

aptitude and previous scholarship. _ 

Adapting Word Lists. After familiarizing himself with the ra P 
visions of the text, a teacher should proceed to the consideration o 
to use the book to get the best results. The mechanical precision 
modern textbook may tempt the teacher to adopt a mechanical 
work, making assignments and testing results. This is a clear cvas 
responsibility. No textbook is designed to meet the iieeds of a c 
of all pupils in the class; a textbook is not sufficient in itseU. 
caution that there must be much leaching of spelling by the teac 
problem is adjusting word lists to meet the needs of the class. 

The speller is designed to be used in widely varying areas and is 
on a mythical average class. The teacher works with a particu ar c * 
usually deviating in various degrees from the average. In the firs p > 
the teacher should examine the word lists to eliminate words ** , 

useful to the class. The prevailing tendency to include words in c i 
lists that are used only by adults poses a problem. Time spent on t e* 
words has doubtful value; the cold-storage principle is not a va i on • 
Adult words may be postponed for study in later grades or even e t 
be acquired as needed in adult life. In the second place, the teacher wi 
face the need of supplementing the basic vrotd lists with words that ap- 
pear frequently in children's writing but do not appear in conventional ists. 
such as pal, chum, gang, pop, bike.* Other words to be added are those 
which are peculiar to the local community and some that have temporary 
value. The need for the temporarily used words appears in connection wi 
work in other subjects, particularly in die social studies. Only words o 
permanent value should be memorized; other words, such as proper names, 
may be placed on a chan for reference by the children. Spellers common y 
contain an alphabetical list of the basic vocabulary to which the teacher 
may refer in sclecung words for memorization. 

Any realistic program should make provision, also, for each child s 
adding to his study list words peculiar to his needs. It is quite practicable 
for children to keep an inffividualized, supplementary list of words which 
they have occasion to use in writing activities. From the third grade on, 

' Gertrude Hildreth. Leurrung the Three R's. Educational Publishers, Inc.. Min- 
neapolis, 1947, p. 494. 
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Toble 14-2. Distribution of Sixth-grade Pupik o 
(Number ond per cent right) 


lyorJs right 

Per cent nght 

Number of pupils 

1 

10 

1 

3 

15 

1 

4 

20 

2 

5 

25 

0 

6 

30 

3 

7 

35 

0 

8 

40 

0 

9 

45 

2 

10 

50 

2 

11 

55 

2 

12 

60 

3 

13 

65 

0 

14 

70 

0 

IS 

75 

1 

16 

80 

3 

17 

85 

3 

18 

90 

4 

19 

95 

3 

20 

100 

2 


Toble 14-3. Distribution of Sixih-grede Pupib by Orede Norms on o 
Morriiofl-McCcH Spelling Scole Test 


Grade norms Number of pupils 

2.6-2.7 I 

2 8-2.9 2 

3 0-3.1 0 

3.2- 3.3 0 

3.4- 3.3 1 

3 6-3.7 I 

3.8-3 9 3 

4.0-4. 1 1 

4 2-4.3 0 

4.4- 4.5 2 

4 6-4.7 2 

4.5- 4.9 3 

5 0-5.1 0 

5.2- S.3 3 

5.4-5.5 1 

5 6-5.7 1 


Grade norms Number of pupils 

5 8-5 9 I 

6.0-6. 1 0 

6.2- 6.3 3 

6.4- 6.5 3 

6.6- 6.7 1 

6 8-6.9 0 

7X)-7A 0 

7.2- 7,3 0 

7.4- 7.5 1 

7.6- 7,7 1 

7.«-7,9 0 

8.0-8. 1 0 

8.2- 8.J 0 

8.4- 8.5 0 

8 6-8.7 0 

8.8-8.9 1 
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Presenting a New List of Words. This involves teacher-directed study, 
which precedes individual study or practice in connection with new words. 
Here the teacher teaches spelling, and teaching is distinguished from as- 
signing lessons. The same procedure is followed in presenting a new list 
to the class as a whole, to groups, and to individuals in so far as the teacher 
has time to give individual instruction. 

The teacher directs the children through (he several steps as outlined in 
the study procedure described above, with emphasis on the various phases 
as determined by the words and by the needs of the children. He first takes 
up the pronunciation and meaning of the whole word. Pronunciation and 
meaning of most words should not present serious diihculties because words 
commonly used in wnling are those commonly used in speaking and 
reading for many years prior to writing. Exceptions are words that are 
commonly mispronounced or confused in meaning. Special attention is 
required for words of the first type, such as athleuc, library, chimney, often, 
hA/c/i. The teacher pronounces the word, calling attention to the difficult 
part; the children then pronounce it several limes. Words commonly con- 
fused in meaning are the homonyms, such as their, there; to, two, too; prin- 
cipal, principle. These words are best presented and sludied in phrases. 
Time spent on using homonyms and other words in sentences is certainly 
not wasted. 

In the second phase of presentation, sounding-seeing, the word is writ- 
ten on the board and pronounced, and (he sound-sight of each syllable or 
larger phonogrammic unit is noted. The unit of learning is the syllable or 
larger phonogrammic part, not the letter. The children should note whether 
the word parts are spelled as they arc sounded; they should recognize the 
familiar parts and concentrate allcniion on the unphonctic, hard parts. 
Certain difiicultics will soon stand out: confusing vowel sounds, silent 
letters, strange consonant combinations. The difficulty is emphasized by 
talking about it, looking at il, and possibly underlining or checking it. 
Comparisons may be made with similar parts in other words; sometimes 
helpful associations can be made, such as piece, pie; principal, pal; principle, 
rule; there, here. 

Sounding-seeing leads immediately to Uie third phase, visualization. 
The child says the word to himself with eyes closed or averted and simul- 
taneously uics to “sec" it. He checks his visual imagery by again looking 
at the word. 

Now he is ready to write. This important phase strengthens visualiza- 
tion and gives the child the kinetic sense of writing the word. Of course, 
the first writing should be checked. 
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E,v= a p,d,mina,y u.t early i« Ure ,c,m of wor* aelee.eJ a. 
the term s ttorlc and to compare scores for individual pupils on 
lest uith scores on a similar lest given at the end of i c e . 
determine what degree of familiarity with the words of a text is q 
to assure reasonable mastery by the cod of the term. As a 
polhesis, the authors suggest that scores of 40 to 70 per ° 

preliminary test indicate readiness for the text, that scores of 
cent indicate the textbook is too easy and a more advance ^ s 
be tried, and that scores below 40 per cent show that the text is 
and an easier one should be used. There may still remain a P“P* 
at either extreme for whom on individualized program of wor' is 
\isable. If this criterion were applied to the sixth-grade class reporte 
Table 14-2, only nine of the children would be properly place m 
sixth-grade book; seven would be placed in lower-grade books, an s 


teen would be placed in higher-grade books. 

OrBoniiatiofi of Instruction. If different spellers are used m a ^ 
suggested in the preceding section, it is obvious that a grouping proce u 
must be followed. It a single speller is used, the necessity of 
to meet individual needs must be equally apparent. In using a 
a combination of class, group, and/or individual work is in order. 
may be done with the whole class, and possibly the whole class may p 
from a preliminary class study of the word list, as described in a a 
section. Certainly study must be individualized or organized by . 

directed by the teacher. The superiority of directed study over indivi u 


study is established by experiments. 

Various procedures for grouping may be used. One is to divide the c as 
into three groups on the basis of the term pretest. The best group 
sisting of those pupils who miss not more than four words of a wee 
list — work by themselves, turning to some other subject when they have 
completed the study of the words missed on the pretest. The middle group 
— those who miss four to ten words — receive a minimum of help fw^'' 
the teacher, consisting of assistance in word analysis and suggestions o 
study. The low group-~those who miss more than ten words — work 
the close direction of the teacher; a few of the words missed may be 
for each day’s study, detailed analysis of words made, diHiculties note , 
study directed through the several steps, and individual help ^ven. A^ 
children should take the final comprehensive check on the unit or weeks 
work.* 


‘Mildred A. Oawson, rracAing Language in the Grades, World Book Compsay- 
Yonkers, N.Y., 19S1. p. 2J9. 
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As a final step, wnting the word several times 

““:”pains.a«ng .r— o. words drrcdbed in .h= preced»S 


paragraphs should bo saved lor those words causing real 
ord^ are drsposed ol quickly. The teacher checks the P«“« 

..line difficulties and records in his textbook for future us 
and particular parts that cause trouble. ^ 

Roles and Generolaations. In the directed study of 
scnbed in the preceding section, occasion will arise for dealmg 
that are similar in form. Comparisons will be made ^d ce ^ P ^ 
will be developed in the form of generalizations. These g 
have some value in that they fix in mind the spelling o a new 
provide means of checking speUing. Generahzations take gr 

and finally reach definite formulation in the upper grades. ^ y ^ 


1 aeumie iotuiui4uo»i — or 

a chief reliance for learning spelling. The value of a parucu ^ ™ . 


ar teaming speiimg. .. 

pends upon range of application and variability. The number 
rules is not large. The following may be helpful: 

1. Words ending in final e drop the e when adding a suffix beginning v.ith a 
vowel and keep the e when adding a suffix beginning with a consonan . 


fowel and keep the e wnen aaaing a suran peguu.ius . ..j, 

2. Words ending in > preceded by a consonant change y to jjy j 


any suffix except one beginniog with i; but words ending in y F 
vowel remain unchanged when adding any suffix. on 

3. MonosyUables, and words of more lhan one syllable with the ac 
the last syllable, which cad in a single consonant preceded by a single 
double the final consonant when adding a suffix beginning with a vo ' 

4. In diphthongs, I comes before e except after c or when sounde as 
nesgfibor or weigh. 

Directing Practice. Practice is an important phase of word 
is commonly handled as independent study, to some extent supervise a 
checked by the teacher, because the instructor feels that his limite 
can be spent better on the developmental phases of the work. It s o 
be clear that, in the authors’ opinion, practice should be preceded by 
ful presentation in the form of word analysis and guidance in study- 
suggestions of the teacher for the study of particular w'ords should be o 
lowed by pupils’ practice, such as emphasis on the pronunciation of certain 
words, concentration on hard parts, and comparison of words that ar 
spelled alike. The importance of care in handwriting should be stressed. 

Practice commonly takes the form of writing the word a number o 
times. Possibly second in favor is using the word in sentences. A con 
siderable variety of other exercises is possible. The preparation of practice 
exercises takes time, and the teacher probably will continue to rely large y 
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Gradually, as the child's spelling'nriting vocabulary grows through use 
and confidence in written expression increases, the urge for ori^nal work 
appears. The teacher provides assistance in spelling and other mechanics. 
A device that has been used successfully is to have each pupil keep an 
alphabetized vocabulary box with words wTitten on slips of paper about 
3 by 8 inches. \Vhen a pupil asks for help on a word, the teacher writes the 
word for him on a slip of paper. The pupil studies it, uses it in his com- 
position, and files it in his box for future use. The children are trained in 
a learning procedure: watching the teacher write the word, studying, trac- 
ing, copying (or, better, writing front cnemocyl , checking, and using. 

The teacher is warned not to be too critical of spelling errors in the 
writing of young children. Hildreth says: ** 

Teachers tend too frequeaily to be oversensitive to spelling errors in the 
writing of young children, and, as in arithmetic and reading, demand standards 
of accomplishment too high tor young children, (orgeiiing that considerable 
improvement is the invariable accomplistuneoi of maturity and insight on the 
part of the child. As Suzzallo suggested, the children are growing in spelling, 
not grown. 

Beginnings in spelling must be recognized even when the spelling 1$ not 
precisely correct: '‘movd" for “moved." “aple“ for "apple," “dol" for "doll." The 
chJd demonstrates that he has made a successful beginning when he can write 
from memory no more than the correct initial letters of words. This is the first 
step beyond having no idea whatsoever of the spelling of a word. Even such 
spellings as "gellie" for "jelly.” “doler” for “dollar," "frend” for “friend,” 
"mach” for “match,” "braslel" for “bracelet" arc not far from right, for the 
number of letters in each word is approximately correct and the s}llables are 
indicated. These errors are not as serious when >ouog children make them as 
the random spelling of these words would be. 

The point is not that the school encourages partially correct spelling or 
teaches children to spell as they please, but that 100 per cent precision is not 
acquired all at once in spelling any more thwi in a child's early efforts to speak. 
These first partial learnings represent the first stage in the long developmental 
process of learning to spell correctly. The pupil is closely observed to make 
sure that be is progressing in spelling right along. 

This informal approach to buildlDg up a writing vocabulary may be 
supplemented by a systematic program beginning with the second grade, 
•wheie either a basic list of words used commonly by children is compiled 
from the teacher’s observations of their needs, or recommended word 
lists are utilized. There is a definite, well-organized attack, following the 
genera] procedures of teaching outlined above for developmental work and 
for review; and at the same time care is taken to help children acquire 
useful learning techniques for the mastery of new words. 

“ Hildreth, op cii^ p. 504 . 



wclworil-tery i. not nocomplished by «■ 

tag attontion to the spelling of words in f “ rtce 

mg must be given consistently m all wnttcn wor . _ 

ol tionblesome errors. The pnpil should note spelltag p P 

reading of written work. Words about whreh he rs 
checked with the teacher or looked up in the vocabulary hs 
and should be corrected before a final draft is made. *0 in 

If attention to spelhng seems to interfere with freedom .. 

creative writing, the teacher may permit »' 


fication and later give the pupil the necessary 


, me pupu uic - , 

IS made in the interest ol free espressioo and doe 


that this compromise is made in me interesv 
not absolve the pupil from responsibility for the spelling o 
his normal vocabulary. 


5 normal vocabulary. . of 

Spelling eonseiousness is sttengiheKd ““““j ,i,at are 


Jipemng consciousness is aui.u&...a...v- — 

checking all words in a composition. The pupil checks the w 
known to be tight, marks with an j: those known to be oj 

with a question mark those about which he is doubtful. Such 
judgments should be iUumtnating to the pupil and the teacher, an 
possibly reveal some misspellings that have become habitual. 

Beginning Spelling. Ordinarily textbook work in spelling is no 

...... I firnf tvur* orades are re- 


duced before the third grade; the teachers in the first two 


quired to improvise a spelling program, possibly using as 


quircu LO iiiipiuvisc a r - orades is 

copies of textbooks or workbooks. The work in the first two g 


copies Ol IBMOUOkS VI vrviPvvwR*. « nv .-w... - oinninZ 

commonly informal and related to purposeful writing. Before e^ 
work on original compositions the teacher naturally assures herse 
the children are ready.* Readiness consists of an adequate backgroun 


personal experiences and of training in thinking, expressing i 
in simple language forms, and reading. The observation of the 
forms of words and sentences, such as compositions written on the oa 
by the teacher (possibly at the dictation of the children), is helpfu 
aralion for the children. Early occasions tor writing are signing names 
papers, writing labels, and copying from the blackboard simple class com 
positions such as invitations for mothers to a class party. 

In approaching a writing activity, the teacher demonstrates and exp ai 
the correct form and conducts a brief practice exercise. The problem is 
much a handwriting lesson as a spelling lesson. The letters are idenU e 
and named; the forms are learned by the children as they take up the letter 
groups found in particular words. Instruction and practice on specific letter 
forms are yven as needed. 


» Ibid., pp. 20J-204. 
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number, some 3,000 to 4,000 carry the writing burden for the majority of 
children in the upper grades.” ** 

These considerations, together with the fact of extreme variability in 
individual spelling ability, suggest to Hildreth the need for a practical 
rather than an academic program of wort. However, the work is not to be 
entirely individualized. She says: “ 

Teachers set aside time every day in the week for all pupils who need to study 
the words in their spelling notebooks, or words checked in their spelling word 
lists. Penods once or twice a week are not frequent enough for economical 
learning and retention. In addition to checking gelling accuracy in written 
work, this daily work includes a short period for the initial study or review 
of troublesome words. These penods need not be more than ten or fifteen 
minutes long. Pupils far ahead of (be majoniy of the group would be working 
on compositions or other activities during the test and study periods. The dan- 
ger in any predetermined program is (bat it will become mechanical. The week’s 
work for every child should be individualized so far as his needs require. 

Class or group work is presumably used io teaching the basic vocabulary 
of some 2,000 words. Apparently each child builds up his own spelling 
list as needs for words arise in writing activities. The particular techniques 
for handling these individualized word lists are not given by Hildreth; 
evidently they are left to the teacher. Spelling is not to occupy more than 
ten or fifteen tmnutes per day. 

The functional-individualized program must be recognized as theoreti- 
cally sound, although practical difficulty arises with the handling of indi- 
vidual word lists. Certain weaknesses have been pointed out In the formal 
program; some of these faults can be corrected by the measures suggested. 
The diCerences between the two programs — formal and functional-individ- 
ual — are in large part differences in relative emphasis on class and on in- 
(hvidual work. Possibly a sound, practical program could result from com- 
bining key features of both programs. 

Chronically Bad Spellers. The chronically bad speller represents the 
lower extreme of the total distribution. There is no evidence to show that 
the majority of these poor spellers differ from other children in essential 
abilities or that they learn spelling jp different ways. The instructional 
procedure is essentially the same as for normal spellers; more intensive 
work is required, and a slower pace is set The teacher may probe into 
the pedago^cal history of the child and make a thorough examination of 

Hildreth, op cir., p. 493. 

IbU.. p. 524. 
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Th= emphasis is on the basie words sufficient, 


dten have occasion to use daily. Two new words per ! 

and frequent repetition is desirable. The procedure is essentially 


directed, class or group study procedure. ,Hiectivc lunc- 

The FunctlonuMndividuollzed Progtom. The compo 


,,W-, JviduulW describes die program which we shall 


contrast to what is 


commonly called individual instruction in spelling^ 


is frankly a more formal program. It is, perhaps, 


ire tormai program. ii „„«,hlv 

not present an ideal procedure for the teaching of „ generally 

it comes as close to the ideal as the realides of instruction will genera y 


In the usual type of indiv/dim/ work, all pupils study the 


words; 

work missed in pretests and 


individualization consists of concentration on .vw.- . 

ss. This second program is certainly not 


in individual study and progress, 
functional in the sense of relating immediately to writing. 

for the functional program. Her point oi 


Hildreth makes a good case f 
view is well expressed in the following comments: 

In the modem school program, spelling is treated wholly ® t'r he 

writing. Tht pupil is helped lo develop correct „esn- 

writes something at school. Ideas to express and a vocabulary 
ings in which to express them are prerequidles to learning to sp • 


Qgs in which to express them are prerequisites lo icdniu*# r ,.y .[,at 
Ahhough this position has been advocated for years, it is ° 


many schools have succeeded in organizing spelling work on a . — 

This aim is achieved through unifying spelling with all the “soelling 

school day that call for context writing. Spelling is not confined to P 
period," but is a skill chat is practiced whenever and wherever 
The criterion of spelling success 


done. 

ver ana wiicio»v« , 

modern schools is not the 

words the child spells correctly in a list for a given grade, or the list o w 
studied last week or last term, but bow he spells whenever he writes. 

Iq the modern school, spelling is taught in connection with 
activities that give purpose to the writing the children do. The spelling v 
lary is acquired more largely through the study of standard word lists. 


According to Hildreth, the modem speller is at fault in containing t 
many words infrequently used, such as procrastination, prolong, and 
fide; in arranging words accorchog to difficulty rather than frequency 
use; in omittmg words peculiar to children’s writing; and in including WO 
many words.‘* Hildreth says, "Few words are used very often; a sma 


i« Ibid., pp. 497-498. 

12 See also Henry D. Rinsland, A Basie Vocabulary of Elementary School Childre , 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 194S. 
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niimber, some 3,000 lo 4,000 cany the writiDg burden for the majority oi 
children in the upper grades.” “ 

These considerations, together with the fact of extreme variability in 
indmdual spelling ability, suggest to Hildreth the need for a practical 
rather than an academic program of work. Honeter, the work is not to be 
entirely indisidualized. She sa>'s: ** 

Teachers set aside time every day in the meek for all pupils viho need to study 
the Mords in their spelling notebooks, or words checked in their spelling word 
lists. Periods once or twice a week are not frequent enough for economical 
learning and retention. In addition to checking spelling accuracy in written 
work, this daily work includes a short period for the initial study or review 
of troublesome words. These periods need not be more than ten or fifteen 
minutes long. Pupils far ahead ot the majority of the group would be working 
on composiUons or other activities during the lest and study periods. The dan- 
ger in any pcedetermined program is dial it will become mechanicaL The week’s 
work for every child should be individualized so far as his needs require. 

Gass or group tvoik is presumably used in teaching the basic vocabulary 
of some 2,00Q words. Apparently each child builds up hts own spelling 
Ust as needs for words arise in writing activities. The particular techniques 
for handling these individualized word lists are not given by Hildreth; 
evidently they are left to the teacher. Spelling is not to occupy more than 
ten or fifteen minutes per day. 

The functional-individualized program must be recognized as theoreti- 
cally sound, although practical difficulty arises with the handling of indi- 
vidual word lists. Certain weaknesses have been pointed out La the formal 
program; some of these faults can be corrected by the measures suggested. 
The difierences between (he two programs — formal and functional-individ- 
ual — are in large part differences in relative emphasis on class and on in- 
dividual work. Possibly a sound, practical program could result from com- 
bining key features of both programs. 

Chronically Bad Spellers. The chronically bad speller represents the 
lower extreme of the total distrffiuUon. There is no evidence to show that 
the majority of these poor spelters differ fioni other children in essential 
abilities or that they leam spelling yi different ways. The instructional 
procedure is essentially the same as for normal spellers; more intensive 
work is required, and a slower pace is set. The teacher may probe into 
the pedagogical history of the child and make a thorough examination of 

1* HJdreih, op cit., p. 493. 
p. 324. 
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lysical and emotional factors to discover contributing causes. A brief 
immary of steps in diagnosis and ireatmem is presented here; “ 

Give a standard spelling test to discover ibe amount of deficiency. Compare 
with achievement in other subiects. 

. Give an intelligence test to discover general mental capacity. 

. Test for defects of hearing and virion. 

. Give reading test. 

. Give test of spelling consciousness to show whether mistakes are due to 
carelessness or ignorance of the word. 

i. Collect misspelimgs from spelling tests and written wort and classify them 
according to types of errors 

t. Get as much information as possible about the pupil's pedagogical history, 
especially methods of beginning reading, knowledge of meanings of words, 
knowledge of phonics, pronunciaUon and articulation, motor coordination 
in writing, and emotional attitude toward spclhog. 

8. From above, assemble probable causes of difficulty in spelling, and adopt 
appropriate remedial measures such as (he following: 

а. Systematic word study, early training may have been inadequate. 

б. Eaercises in visuafiaatios- 

c. Drill on particular types of spelling errors. 

d. Phonics drills. 

e. Remove physical defects. 

/. Develop confidence through successful effort. 

Those who want to go into the subject more deepjy may well refer to 
the book by Gates and Russell and the 1947 volume of Hildreth, both 
fisted in "References” at the end of this chapter. 


EXERCISES 


1. List the essential provision of one spelling book. 

2. Show how you might adapt one speller to the needs of a particular class. 

3. Give a pretest, covering a term's work, to one class. Interpret the results 
and suggest an appropriate plan lor the organization of instruction. 

4. Work out a procedure for introducing a new group of words to a group 
or class. 

5. Suggest a practical plan — a functional-individualized program — for han- 
dling individual work, with spelling growing out of purposeful writing activities. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Handwriting 


The teaching of handwriting until quite recently, and to a considerable 
extent at present, has been dominated by prhiciples and procedures pro- 
moted by specialists whose interests seemed to be in handwriting for its 
own sake. There has been a succession of systems — Spencerian, vertical, 
Palmer — varytng in style, but alike in basic principles; (1) setting rigid 
patterns of letter forms and slant, (2) emphasizing formal drill exercises, 
(3) prescribing movement, and (4) requiring the use of certain materials. 
The purpose, apparently, was to make a fancy calligrapher of every child. 

Traditional formalism is attacked by educators and teachers on several 
grounds (1) The methods used^ — postures, copy, and drill exercises — are 
inappropriate for children. (2) The results are artificial and there is little 
carry-over into actual writing in school and in life. (3) Some scripts, In 
spite of pleasing appearance, are difficult to read. (4) Learning to write 
is unnecessarily complicated. (5) The extreme emphasis on drill takes ail 
the joy out of learning to write. (6) Emphasis on formal drill disregards 
the natural stages in the neuromuscular development of children. (7) In- 
dividuality of style is unnecessarily sacrificed to the fetish of uniformity. 
(8) In spite of years of training, children fail to acquire a free, easy hand- 
writing movement. 

Traditional practices, or the remains of traditional practices, still persist 
in the classroom. Many of today’s teachers were trained in the old methods, 
and the charges are made by qualified observers that handwriting is stiU 
taught by drill methods and that the skill is often poorly taught.' 

The present trend is coward a functional program which (1) defines 

» Gertrude Hitdreih, Ltarmng the Three R's, Educational Publishers, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, 1947, pp. 595-397. Also see Jess S. Hudson and others. Language Arts in 
ihe Elementary School, Twentieth Yeaitxwk, National Education Association, De- 
partment of Elementary School Fnocipab, Washington, 1941, pp. 442, 460. 
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Fig, 15-1. Adwal writing «Kp«ri«n<«« prpvid* moirvaii«n end tern* prectic*. (Ceurteiy 
el Heiel lembert) 


compdlcncy in terms of standards acceptable in the social and business 
correspondence of adults; (2) encourages indisiduality of st})e; (3) em> 
phasizes legibUity, appearance, and case of MTiting; (4) eliminates formal 
dnll and limits practice to meeting immediaie, recognized needs; (5) 
relates handuTiting to written composilioo; (6) favors a natural arm-hand- 
finger mo\ement, adapted to age and maturity; and (7) permits the use 
of handwriting materiab commonly used in home and the business world. 

Penmanship Is not isolated from work in other subjects. From the very 
beginning, a child has something to write and a reason for writing it He 
composes real messages, lepoils, notes, summaries, outlines, lists, and 
booklets. These experiences provide both motivation and some practice 
in penmanship. The writing program is a functional program. 

The functional approach is not to be confused with the purely incidental 
treatment of handwrituig; systematic instmetioa and practice are pro- 
vided. The amount of writing in school is too limited to provide sufficient 
practice for mastery, and for a lime the child will need to turn aside from 
writing messages and memoranda to piactidng handwriting. But this prac- 
tice is closely related to the purpose it serves, and the amount of prac- 
tice is determined by the end served.* 


‘ Hildreth, op. cit.. p. 601. 






The functional program, then, is a combination of purposeful writing 
experiences and systematic training. The precise combination is the teach- 
er’s practical problem and the burden of the remainder ot the chapter. 

Con Handwriting Be Taught? Before llw development of a practical 
program is discussed, a pertinertt question may be considered; Can hand- 
writing be taught? The unsatisfactory results of traditional teaching and of 
the haphazard measures that teachers have sometimes resorted to in an 
effort to adjust traditional teaching to modern points of view may give rise 
to a feeling of hopelessness and helplessness. That handwriting can be 
taught is revealed clearly in several signlffcant experiments. Cole devoted 
ten years to developing and trying out a system of diagnostic instruction. 
Results were obtained in progress made by 398 h/gh-third-gradc and low- 
fourth-grade children, and comparisons were made with 3S8 children in 
the same grades and schools taught by conventional methods. Pupils using 
the two methods were not selected, an attempt was made to equate teachers 
and time, and the results were scored by disinterested persons. Speed was 
about the same for both groups, but results in quality were markedly dif- 
ferent. The improvement in median quality score for the conventional group 
was 34 to 35; for the diagnostic group, 35 to 47 (Ayres scale). The differ- 
ence in improvement is more striking when viewed graphically in one-tenth 
steps on the Ayres scale: 

Cooveotionsl group* — * 

DiagnoiUe groups * - ~~ — ....i , . » 

34 3S 36 37 31 39 40 41 42 43 44 4S 46 47 
These are samples of a child's writing which show average Improve- 
ment during four months of diagnostic teaching: 














^9- 15-Jo Samplei showing ovaroge progresi 
in fogr months ol diagnostic imintction. 
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According to Cole, the contentional groups improved very little, but 
the diagnostic groups, in less than four months, made an av erage improve- 
ment equal to three jears at the normal rate.* 

Similar results were obtained in experiments carried on by Guiler and by 
Pressey and Lehman. Reed reports: * 

GuUer aiial)'zcd the handvvritisg of fourteen pupils from grade VII with 
Ayres HaoduTitiag Scale. He then analyzed the individual's needs by means of 
Pressey's Chart for Diagnosis of lUe^bilities. West's Chart for Diagnosing Ele- 
ments of Handwriting, and Gray’s Standard Score Card. A table was made of 
the difficulties in the formation oi each letter.. This was followed by individ' 
ualized group instruction which bad for its goal the correction of each lodi- 
vidual's difficulties. During the year the class improved in quality from an 
average of 43.6 on the Ayres scale to an average of 56.8, and in rale from an 
average of 75.4 to an average of 84.6 letters a minute. This was the equivalent 
of a normal gain for three years. In the experiment of Pressey and Lehman 
a similar procedure was used. They worLed with twenty-three pupils from 
grade IV B and used both an expenmcnial and a control group. The two were 
taught by the same teacher twice a week for thirty minutes for 9.5 weeks. The 
experimeatal dass increased its average smre vn quaLty from 32 to 46 on the 
Ayres scale, and its rate from 51 to 69. The corresponding changes for the 
control class were 31 to 34 in quality and from 46 to 50 in rate. Both expen* 
toents establish the fact that corrective practice applied at the point of error is 
effective. 

Stages in Handwriting. For the purpose of this presentation, tr aining 
in handwriting may be divided into two sta^s. The first stage comprises 
the work of the first two and one-balf or three grades, in which the letter 
forms ate tau^t and habits of position and of use of writing materials 
begin to be established. In the second stage, from the fourth or upper 
third grade, when familiar letter forms and habits are set, the teacher is 
concerned with improving skill and ease of writing. The second stage 
extends through the upper elementary grades and on into the junior and 
senior high schools. The second stage is considered first in this chapter. 
An attempt is made to develop a practical program consistent with the 
modem educational view of functional-diagnostic teaching. 

Reloting Handwriting to Purposeful Experiences. The heart of the func- 
tional program is purposeful experiences. This means, primarily, that chil- 
dren must have abundant opportunities to use handwriting in real situa- 
tions. Typical experiences are writing business letters to request illustrative 

X Hudson and others, op. at., p. 466. Quoted with special permission of the 
pubhsher. 

*H. B. Reed, Pnthologj of Elementarj School Subiects, Ginn & Company, Boston, 
1938, pp. 280-281. Quoted with special pennission of the publisher. 
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material in the social studies, writiog friendly letters to sick classmates, 
making outlines and records of work accomplished, writing announce- 
ments and advertisements, writing plays, contributing to a newspaper or 
magazine, writing stories and on^al poetry, and preparing minutes of 
meetings. Most of these experiences constitute a normal part of schoolwork, 
curricular and extracurricular; but some are devised by the teacher to 
provide special opportunities for training in useful language experiences, 
of which handwriting is a part. 

The use of writing experiences as a part of a functional program in hand- 
writing provides purposeful situations, which in turn provide immediate 
motivation for good handwriting. Adequate standards are set, work is 
judged, careful attention is given to the use of good handwriting and to 
the practice of good form, difficulties are noticed, and incidental instruction 
and practice are given. Properly handled, much progress toward desired 
handwriting goals may be made in purposeful writing experiences. 

Meosuring Achievements. Incidental instruction and practice in pen- 
manship during purposeful activities generally are not sufficient to de- 
velop desired competency in handwriting. A supplementary training pro- 
gram is required. The amount of training needed varies widely with in- 
dividuals, and the teacher's first problem is to determine who needs the 
training. 

A tough evaluation may be made by examining samples of children's 
purposeful writing and companng the writing with acceptable standards 
for the grade. Or the teacher may give a standard test, such as the Ayres 
handwriting scale, which gives scores in quality and speed. The scores 
should be recorded on a scatter diagram, with identifying letters, as given 
in Table 15-1. Norm lines should be drawn for the grade, showing stand- 
ards given on the scale. To aid further in die inteipretation of results, 
the teacher may note on the diagram the norms for grades above and below 
his grade. A glance at the results ^ves a picture of the distribution of ability 
in the class and serves as a general diagnosis of needs. If will be observed 
that the median lines separate the class into several groups with reference 
to quality and speed. Each letter represents an individual chOd. 

Organiiation of Instruction. The preliminary measurement of achieve- 
ments gives at least a tentative basis for the organization of instruction. 
Three groups may be distinguished for instructional purposes: (I) norm 
or above, (2) near but below norm, and (3) seriously deficient. The 
children who are at or above the grade norm in quality and speed may be 
excused from systematic training as long as they maintain proper stand- 
ards in written work, or further training may be made optional. The re- 



a 12 16 20 24 26 30 34 38 42 46 50 54 58 62 66 

OuoMy score 

maining pupils need some hcipi the amount and kind varies wiih the chil- 
dren. The children near the goal may be brought to the grade norm with 
a little carefully planned training. «bicb should be given early in order 
to free the teacher for the detailed, laborious v^ork required by the very 
retarded children. It is possible that those near the grade norm may be 
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half n, i like I, l Viith cross above.* Diagnostic sheets for each letter may 
be made, indicating defects in formation; or commercial material may be 
secured for the use of teacher and children.' 

Treatment of Errors. The exact definition of the nature of the difficulty 
often suggests the proper remedy, such as closing the d, straightening the 
back of the b, or opening the e. HoMcver, in the matter of treatment too, 
proper commercial material can help by giving specific suggestions on 
how to correct particular errors. 

In the study'practice of a letter form the child should note the nature 
and cause of the difficulty, study the correct form, write words containing 
the letter, use the word in a sentence, use the correct form in original writ- 
ing until it becomes habitual, and review as needed for maintenance of 
correct habits. 

Keeping records of progress in mastering letter forms serves as a power- 
ful incentive for improving handwriting. 

Grouping for Corrective Work. The corrective work is teacher-directed. 
The children who have similar difficulties are taught simultaneously or 
individually. Both procedures have been used successfully. The choice 
may be dictated by the commonness of the difficulties, the availability of 
instructional material, and the maturity of the pupils. The authors per- 
sonally favor the grouping procedure because they feel that children gen- 
erally need the stimuhtion of companions and expert guidance of the 
teacher. To the authors' knowledge, satisfactory material for a completely 
individualized program is not generally available. Of course, extreme devia- 
tions and errors will require individual work on the part of teacher and 
pupil. 

Improving Speed and Quality. Although the primary analysis and con- 
centration of ellort is on letter forms, some attention may be given profitably 
to speed; to qualities other than letter formation, such as alignment, spac- 
ing of words and letters, slant, and neatness; and to techniques, such as 
placing of the paper, position and movement of arm and hand. These 
elements may be handled incidenlally in connection with purposeful writ- 
ing and practice work on letter forms. Speed develops naturally with age 
and practice. Improvement in other qualities may be expected, incidental 
to practice on letter forms.' 

Instruction may be given directly by the teacher; suitable commercial 
materials may be utilized for dbgnosis and remedial suggestions; or self- 

• Reed. op. cit., p. 280. 

>Sucb as J. C. Almack and olhen, Xev Laurrt UtinJ^nuns, Teat/iert’ Manual, 
Laurti Publishers. Scranioo, Pa.. 1944, pp. 45-35. 

* Hudson and others, op. riS., p. 4&4. 
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help devices in the form of diagnostic work sheets may be introduced, such 

as the following; 

Diagnostic and Remedial Chart for Handwriting 

Fault 

Remedy 

1. Line color: 

a. Too light 

Hold pen nearer the point. 

Lessen angle of pen to paper. 

Hold pen with eye of pen facing paper. 

b. Too hea \7 

Hold pen further from the point. 

c. Shaded curves 

Hold pen with eye of pen facing paper. 

d. Heav 7 downstroLes 

Lessen pressure of forefinger on pen. 

2. Size: 

a. Irregular 

Bend thumb in writing. 

b. Too large 

Use combination of finger and arm move- 
ment, holding pen nearer the point. 

e. Too small 

Combine arm with finger movement, hold- 
ing pen further from Ihe point. 

3. Slanl; 

«. Irregular 

Shift paper to left, keeping writing directly 
La line with eye. 

Direct writiog movement toward the center 
of the body. 

b. Too slanting 

Lessee slant of paper. 

e. Lacking slant 

Increase danl of paper. 

4. Letter spacing: 

a. Irregular 

Regulate slant of letters. 

6. Crowded 

Lessen slant of letters. 

e. Scattcttd 

Increase slant of letters. 

5. Beginning and ending strokes: 

a. Irregular 

Regulate letter size. 

b. Too long 

Make smaller letters. 

Lessen slant of letters. 

c. Too short 

Increase size of letters. 

Increase slant of letters. 

6. Word spacing; 

a. Irregular 

Make beginning and ending strokes uniform. 

b. Crowded 

Shorten bc^nning and ending strokes. 

c. Scattered 

Lengthen beginning and ending strokes. 

7. Alignment: 

a. Irregular 

Shift paper to left oftener, keeping writing 
thTecdy in line with eyes. 

b. Under line 

Lessen slant of paper. 

r. Over line 

Increase slant of paper. 

Planning Practice Units of Work. The plan of work implicit in the pre- 

ceding discussioo is an attack on separate letters in a more or less chance 
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order. In this plan, as used by Cole, die individual letter constitutes a unit. 
It is possible to group letters in some fashion such as by similarity of move- 
ment. This combination may contribute to the child's understanding of basic 
letter forms and may facilitate mastery of letters. Possibly investigation 
may show that if a child has difficulty with one letter of a group be has 
difficulty with others, such as n and m, o and a. Then grouping by form 
would have a logical and practical justification. It would simplify somewhat 
both diagnosis and remedial treatment. McKee dunks that letters should be 
introduced in terms of their difficulty and types of movement. Types of 
movement are overcurved, undercurved, and mixed; they suggest an order 
of treatment* Handwriting courses and workbooks commonly use such 
grouping. Nystrom proposes the following combinations: (1) (2) 

s, c, r; (3) c, o, a; (4) m, n, v. x; (S) I, d, p; ^6) I, b, f, ft, Jt; (7) g, 
y. z. q. 

Using Hond-writing Woikboeks. Handwriting workbooks are commonly 
designed for class procedure; tbe children progress through the course 
together, althou^ some incidental provisions are made for discovering 
and working on individual difficulties. The coune usually outlines a sys- 
tematic program of work in alt phases; ii follows the unit plan of grouping 
letters: and it contains provisions (or presentation, diagnosis, practice, and 
testing, with model letters and words for practice. To the inexperienced 
or imperfectly trained teacher this comprehensive and ready-made program 
of the workbook may be extremely useful. The workbook is also useful 
to the teacher who attempts to carry on work at several levels simultane- 
ously. The new word or letter form should be presented to the group in 
brief instructional periods. However, it must be recognized that such formal 
handling of writing instruction may not meet requirements of a functional- 
diagnostic program as described above. 

Until instructional material suitable to such a program is made available, 
the teacher is obliged to adapt material designed primarily for formal, 
whole-class work to an individualized group program. Following the in- 
ventory of individual difficulties suggested above, the teacher may select 
and use parts of the workbook material that provide instruction and prac- 
tice on particular difficulties. Even more practical is making an ana]>sis 
of difficulties, with the units (letter groups) of the workbook as a basis. 
A work sheet may be prepared, cootainiog goals, an index of the material 
of the workbook by letter groups, and provision for noting results of in- 
ventory tests and records of improvemeot. The example shown in Table 

* Paul McKee, Language tn ihe ESementerj SehooL Houghion Mifllia Company, 
Covlon. 1939, p. 430. 
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15-2 of such a work sheet (for grade 6 in the New Laurel Handwriting 
Series) may prove suggestive.^* In tins work sheet, letter groups are the 
groupings found in the pupil’s workbook, and the numbers in the second 
column refer to pages in the workbook on which practice exercises are 
provided; spaces are provided under “Results of inventory tests” to record 
the results of the initial inventory tests; spaces under “Improvement record” 
are used to record progress from test to test, culminating in achievements 
at grade level or above it. It will be noted that, in addition to records of 
letter forms, places are provided for other aspects of handwriting, such 
as joining letters and spacing, and for general skills contributing to the 
handwriting product, such as posture, and pen holding. 

A point much stressed in workbooks is the presentation of letters and 
combinations of letters in contextual material, commonly taken from the 
several curriculum areas. The purpose is to maintain a functional point 
of view in writing. This approach, well advised in a formal program, loses 
its force in a functional program. When practice in handwriting grows 
out of current wnting experiences, no further emphasis need be given to 
contextual presentation. 

All the other helps given in the workbook should be used: identification 
of difficulties, causes of errors, remedial procedures, practice exercises, and 
tests. 

Teaching a Practice Unit of Work. This section considers Che handling 
of an instructional unit for a class, group, or individual. Difficulties are pre* 
sumably discovered in some writing experience m a functional program 
or in a copy-test exercise in a formal pro^m. The teacher's task is to 
direct the children's work on the difficulty and bring practice of Che correct 
form to the point of ready use in connected writing. The major steps of 
development are those outlined above in the section on “Treatment of 
Errors.” The first step is observing the correct form and noting deviations 
from Che standard. After the teacher has asked the children about the diffi- 
culty, or pointed it out, he notes the cause and gives corrective measures. 
The teacher demonstrates the writing of the correct form on the blackboard. 
As he writes he calls attention to significant features, irjcluding the point 
of beginning, the direction of stroke, and the height of the letter. Several 
rewritings may be necessary for emphasis. The teacher erases the letter, 
letter combination, or word, and the children write the whole word or 
letter from memory; they do not copy or draw. The children then compare 
their work with the correct form lewritten on the board and consider 

Modified from J. C. Atmack and others. JVe>v Laurel Handwriting Series, Grade 
Six, Laurel Publishers. Scranton, Pa, 1937. 
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faults, if any. Reteaching as well as retrial may be necessary. This procedure 
is continued until the children can produce a reasonably satisfactory letter 
or word. The letter is then rewritten a number of times and finally combined 
with other letters to form words and is then used in phrases and sentences. 
The final work is evaluated; if satisfactory, it is checked on the record 
sheet as provisionally mastered. As a follow-up the child may check his 
writing in purposeful compositions, lestudying and repracticing as neces- 
sary. Sometimes during practice, children’s writing hecomss worse as at- 
tention shifts; a good procedure to combat diis tendency is to have the 
child mark the best letter form in each line before proceeding to write the 
next set. 

While directing practice on particular letter forms, the teacher calls 
attention to such general matters as are needed by the children: alignment, 
spacing, color, slant, grasp on pencil or pen, position of arm, hand, and 
body, position of paper, relaxation, speed, and rhythm. During directed 
practice the cause of a particular difficulty may be traced to weakness in 
one of the general lactoes. If the defect seems sufficiently crucial in the 
handwriting of a particular child, improvement in the general factor may 
be set up as a specific, immediate goal. However, satisfactory performance 
in general factors is best treated as a means to producing easy, legible, 
economical writing, not as an end in itself. 

Individual Work. A certain amount of practice, following the instruc- 
tion of the teacher, can be carried on independently with general direction 
and checks. If instruction as well as practice is handled on an individual 
basis, it is necessary either to develop general study procedures which the 
children can follow independently or to use self-help materials providing 
the instructional aids which the teacher normally supplies; such aids in- 
clude diagnosis, remedial procedures, practice, and evaluation. Developing 
general habits of study is difficult but not impossible. 

Standards. Standards are set by the demands of good social usage and 
vary with occupational and social needs. Grade norms as set by standard 
scales are not high; they should be reached and maintained by most chil- 
dren in any class with a minimum of time and effort. Individuality of style 
is permitted and encouraged within the limits of legibility and ease of writ- 
ing. 

Motivation. The primary motivalioa is found in purposeful writing 
wherein accuracy and legibility are regarded as a courtesy to the reader. 
In school many occasions arise where the necessity for good handwriting 
is immediately felt Specific motivation for improvement is found in meas- 
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uring achievement, locaung specific dehcieocies, and checking and record- 
ing progress. One device that has been used successfully is a class goal- 
hhng chart. On a sheet of manila paper 20 to 24 inches square, samples 
of the children’s writing are arranged in three columns, forming a crude 
scale: unsatisfactory for the grade, satisfactory, and better than satisfac- 
tory. Pockets are placed below each sample. Children file their composi- 
tions from time to time in what they consider the proper pocket. The teacher 
checks and, if be agrees, leaves the compositions where be finds them. 
If the teacher feels that a child’s judgment is in error, he takes the matter 
up with the child and they agree upon a proper disposition of the compo- 
sition. 

Following are some topical samples. 




tA*- ^ 


•a-'*-*- - t Cl- 
v'Ca.' ^y,.cALAyy^^ 


T.Aj^ -tuyiAy. 

7 



fig. 15-2. Samples ot fogrlh-grade children's handwriting regarded by the teacher 
at (a) untatiifoclory, lb) tatitlectanr, and tc) better thar> salitfaclory. 
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Beginning Handwriting. We turn now to the first stage, uork in begin' 
ning handwriting. Beginning work is Uke later training in point of view, 
procedures, problems of individualization, organization of iostniction, and 
basic mechanics. The fundamental principles and procedures are the same; 
the differences lie in the adaptation of work to a lower-grade maturity level. 

The functional point of %iew operates in be^nning as In later writing. 
It is especially important that children acquire early an imderstanding of 
handwriting as a means of communication; therefore, the child's first writ- 
ing should ha\e meaning and purpose by being related to immediate ac- 
tirities. These are found in basing the child write his own name and ad- 
dress, thank-you notes, signs, notes to parents, friends, and sick classmates, 
insitations, greeting cards, announcements, lists of games, activities, songs, 
tools and materials for room actisilies, library books read by pupils, records 
of experiences, names of characters in stories, riddles and rhymes, original 
stories, posters, notices, programs, slogans, records of birthdays and ages, 
charts, captions.*^ 

Readiness and Preparation for Writing. Writing is a complex skill re- 
quiring a degree of inaturity in mental and physical processes. Instead of 
abruptly precipitating a class or individual into writing experiences, the 
teacher does well to check readiness and to provide preliminary experi- 
ences. The ability to organize and express ideas orally is indicative of 
mental readiness. The necessary manual skills may be inferred from per- 
formance in games, drawing at the blackboard, making clay figures, cut- 
ting and coloring paper, constructing toys from wood, and rhythmic re- 
sponses to music. 

Pupils get specific preparation watching the teacher write at the board. 
They gain some understancfing of sentences, words, letter forms, the writ- 
ing process, and the left-to-right direction as the teacher writes records, 
directions, and notes on the board at the dictation of the children. 

The teacher should watch for spontaneous efforts at copying or origina] 
writing. One kindergarten teacher says that when her children show an 
inclination to begin writing she sends home to the parents a pattern sheet 
for children’s letters, to avoid the necessity of learning new patterns when 
the children go to the first grade. 

Manuscript Writing. An early decision as to style of writing and the 
seJeclioD rff JeJiex fonns is neces.saiy. The chief question is whether so use 
manuscript or cursive writing. The marked trend toward manuscript writ- 

» National Council of Teachers of Eoglub. Coounission on the Eoelish Curriculum. 
The English Language Arts. AppletOtt.CcnniiyOofts, Inc., New York, 1952. p. 93 
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ing in beginning work seems justified on both theoretical and practical 
grounds. The chief arguments for its use are that (1) it is better adapted 
than cursive to the muscular development of children, requiring less fine 
coordination and less sustained effort; (2) the child can begin meaningful 
writing sooner; (3) it is similar to the form the teacher uses in making 
charts and is comparable to the printed letter forms.** 

A transiuoa to cursive writing is commonly made in the high second or 
low third grade. The selection of letter forms that arc similar in cursive 
and manuscript facilitates the change; the problem of transition is then 
simply that of writing the word in one continuous movement with the con- 
necting strokes. The letters that are different in cursive writing require sep- 
arate teaching. 

Another method of transition is to group similar letters and to follow a 
class procedure such as the following: “When we started to school, boys 
and girls, we learned manuscript writing because that seemed easiest for 
us. That is one kind of writing. There b another kind of writing which 
most of your mothers and fathers use. Suppose we tiy that kind of writing 
now.'’ The teacher shows the children how to make a c beginning on the 
line, swin^g away over, then back to the line and away again. “We’d 
leave a tail on our c, and make it point right over toward the next letter. 
If we close our c — like this — we have o. Now let's make an a with a top 
on it, and we have d. Could we put these three letters together and make 
some words — add, cad, dad? S« how nicely all of the letters hitch to- 
gether?” The teacher may start with a c. close it, and put a tail on the bot- 
tom — g. “Does that help us make another word — gad?” In succeeding les- 
sons, the teacher may try the o and g and then call for words: cod, dog, 
odd, cog, etc. 

The second group includes the letters beginning with an upward swing: 
e, I, i, I, h, k, f, j. b, w, v, y, p, «. and s; the third group includes in, n, z, 
and r. 

Children like to make words with the new letters as learned; they some- 
times make a game of it, coming from home with lists of words which they 
have worked out. The capitals must be taken up separately, but they can be 
taught in much the same manner. 

Practice-unit Organization end Sequence. In the informal functional 
handling of wnting in the primary grades, especially in beginning work, 
the organization b around writing experiences that have high interest be- 

« National Council of Teachers of English. Commission on the English Curriculum, 
Language Am lor Today’s ChiUrtn. p. 219. 
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cause of immediate purpose. For example, in beginning work the children 
have occasion to sign their names; later, they write individual notes to par- 
ents, inviting them to a class party. In such an informal program, words and 
letter forms appear in a chance order. New words and letters are learned 
as required. Instruction consists mainly of showing and copying and is inci- 
dental to the experience. Repetition comes through use. 

Handwriting books offer a more systematic type of work organization. 
Words are selected that rank high in frequency of use in children’s vocabu- 
laries, and some attention is given to emphasis on the most frequently used 
letters first, to sequence, and to a maintenance program of reviews. 

Hondling a Practice Instructional UrtSt. Generally, the procedures used 
in handling an instructional unit in later work apply here; learning is the 
same on both levels. The experience provides the point of attack and the 
basis of instruction. After explaining the need, the teacher demonstrates 
by writing the word, phrase, or sentence required. Oral instructions ac- 
company the demonstration, calling atiention to forms of letters, beginning 
point, direction of movement, spacing, etc. New or difficult letters receive 
special emphasis and may be isolated for a short training exercise. The 
word is the basis for writing, not the letter, and children write the whole 
word from memory. Work is checked with the teacher's copy for correct- 
ness; then practice follows. Individual difficulties are noted, and corrective 
work given. Training in position, holding the pencil, movement, and placing 
the paper are given incidentally. Work is compared with previous produc- 
tion to show progress. 

Individual Differences. Individual differences are evident in the early 
as well as the later grades. Not all children ore equally ready to begin writ- 
ing, and as training progresses different levels of competency are apparent. 
Resourceful teachers distinguish degrees of maturity and competency, 
group children with similar needs, and provide a differentiated program 
of work suited to group needs. 

Left-handedness is a problem mainly for the primary teacher. The domi- 
nance of the left or right hand should be established when writing is begun, 
and appropriate habits should be formed. Presumably, left-handedness is 
well established before the child enters school, and it is unwise to attempt 
a change. If there is doubt about the preference of hands, simple exercises 
may be used as checks. 

At this point it is emphasized that the left-handed child needs under- 
standing and sympathetic handling. Practically every instrument, tool, and 
gadget that he is called on to handle all through life is made for a right- 
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handed person: scissors, jacWkmfc, pencil sharpener, broad-armed chair 
in coJJese eJassrooms, and e^cn the lo>\ly can opener— all arc "opposite” 
for him, and he is constantly adapting himself to awkward positions. 

It is important, therefore, that the left-handed child establish correct 
habits of position and mosement in handwriting. These correspond to the 
position and moscmcnl for the right-handed child, but the teacher must 
realize that his letter slant will be exactly opposite. In other words, when 
the pencil is taken in the usual position, but in the left hand, the eraser end 
points oicr the left shoulder and the resultant writing is a backhand. Jt 
cannot be otherwise, and as long as it is neat and legible, it is acceptable. 
Unfortunately, in the days of formal systems of penmanship, many left- 
handed children were bedeviled by the proper-slant problem until they 
were driven to writing with their left hand turned down from the top of 
the paper, practically upside down. Of course, the paper for the left-hander 
must slant toward the right, instead of toward the left, and the arm must 
assume the conventional position with reference to the paper. The move- 
ment is a combination of whole-arm and finger movement, as U character- 
istic of the right-hander. The left-handed child should be seated to get light 
from the right. 

IXERCISES 

1. Make a rough diagnosis of the achievetnems of a class in rate and quality. 
Record the results on a scalier diagram. 

2. Divide the class into groups, using the information gained in (I). 

3. Plan a diagnostic<orrcci>vc program for children who are seriously defi- 
cient in handwriting — (hose who need extended, systematic training. Use avail- 
able textbooks and workbooks. 

4. Plan an instructional procedure for a new lesson or unit of v^ork, any 
grade. 

5. Examine scseral samples of children's written work and list ddUcuItics. 
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NATURE STUDY: PLANTS. THIRD GRADE 

The following description of a completely integrated program is based 
on ViOtk carried on by MUs Butterfield, one of the authors of this book, 
in the third grade of the Potsdam Campus School. It shows how closely 
interuoven are the different school subjects and how many vicarious ex- 
periences may radiate front one baric theme. A center of interest — in this 
case nature study — uill, if granted freedom, reach out and enter almost 
etery phase of the school curriculum. By bringing together the various 
s kills , knowledges, and appreciations of these different areas, both pupils 
and teacher may increase their understanding of the function of language. 

In the present account of procedures and in the accompanying samples 
of children's work, the reader will find concrete illustrations of many points 
made elsewhere in this volume. 

How the Study Originated. At the beginning of the fall school term 
-when die children were asked what they would hke to study about, Sowers 
was one of the topics mentioned. The teacher felt that this was probably 
suggested by the time of year and by the fact that many garden flowers 
were in their prime just then. Sbe doubted that the subj'ect would be of 
long-term interest 

Plants for the Sehoelreem. The first objective seemed to be to make the 
schoolroom attractite, and to this end many faU flowers were brought and 
ananged by the children. Simple rules regarding color and arrangetnent 
were discussed. It was decided that the flowers should be of different 
heights, of an uneven number, and so grouped that there should be balance 
and color variation. Holders and vases appropriate for particular flowers 
were selected. A library book containing illustrations of flowers and of 
simple flower arrangements was located, and the children tried to imitate 
the suggestions and examples. 

Kames of commoa Sowers — zinnia, bachelorVbuUoa, aster, cosmos, etc. 
— were mentioned and listed on the board. The children look pride in 
their ability to recognize these flowers, to pronounce their names, and to 
spell them correctly. 

As the supply of garden flowers dwindled, wild flowers were gathered. 
Childsea goldewTOi, wnld astex^ and Quean As.c«.'s late., wod ths-y 

arranged their bouquets attractively. One section of the blackboard was 
reserved for names of new flowers. If any child thought of an unusually 
vivid descriptive word, he wrote it opposite the flower name on the board. 
These words invited class criticism, both favorable and adverse; and some 
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children de\eloped remarkably in their ability to describe accurately the 
appearance, color, and other qualities of certain fiowers. 

An interest in wild dowers led naturally to the study of seed dispersal; a 
chart was made, picturing different methods of dispersal and showing 
samples of each kind of seed. This project entailed considerable organiza- 
tion, labeling, lettering, and measuring. Words invohed were listed and 
used in spelling lessons: 

dispersal winged traveler 

carrier pods slicktigbt 

A Trip to Get Plants. Plans were next made for supplying the school- 
room with winter plants. A retired teacher offered the contents of her large 
and losely window box and garden. The children went one fine autumn 
afternoon just before the first frost to the home of Miss F, where they saw 
so many beautiful plants that they scarcely knew which they liked best 
In anticipation of this dilemma, there had been a discussion among the 
pupils before they left school; they bad selected spots in the room which 
needed or could accommodate plants and had accordingly taken just enough 
pots. At last all agreed upon a large begonia full of bloom, a coleus, and 
a pink ruffled petunia, which one linie boy simply could not give up. 

The children put bits of stone over the drainage hole in each pot and 
added sand, fertilizer, and loam from a bed; then the plants were lifted 
tenderly so as not to disturb the roots. More good soil was added and 
firmed about the plants. They were then watered and placed in Miss Fs 
garage to become accustomed gradually to being indoors. The children 
understood that, if brought suddenly into a warm room, a plant might 
wither and lose some of its leaves. 

Since Miss F had not been at home when the children made their visit, 
some doubts were expressed as to whether or not she would understand 
where the plants in her garage had come from. Reassured, the children 
suggested that they thank her for the plants, and the following letter was 
written; 

Potsdam, N.Y. 

September 17, 1948 

Elear Miss F, 

We want to thank jou for letting us dig up your plants and for leaving trow- 
els and fertilizer for us to use. We enjoyed digging the plants and potting them, 
and we are anxious now to get them In our room. 

Sincerely yours. 

Grade Three 
Room IS 
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This letter was composed by the group and copied from the board by 
three children who considered themselves good penmen; then a commit- 
tee chose the letter they considered the best of the three written. The class 
elected a messenger who, on his way home from school, delivered the letter 
to Miss Ps door. 

Water Plants. About this time a child brought a small goldfish to school, 
and suitable accommodations had to be provided for it. By referring to 
library materials the class learned that plants should be grown in the water 
in order to keep it in good condition for fish. Pondweed was obtained, and 
the pupils learned that while some plants ^ow only in dirt, others grow 
only in water. The pondweed was planted in sand in the aquarium, and 
the children enjoyed watching it grow. Snails were brought to keep the 
aquarium clean. Other varieties of local water plants were discussed, and 
common names listed. 

Slips. In a short time, it was noted that the branches of ivy had some 
tiny roots, and the term slip was introduced. The children learned that 
some plants could be started from slips, while others grow from seeds, 
roots, or bulbs; lists were made of plants reproduced in each manner. 

About this time the children had fun playing a game of flower riddles, 
which they made up and asked each other. There was, naturally, wide 
variation in quality, but all the children seemed anxious to include as 
many good descriptive words as possible without telling what their plant 
or flower was. The following are samples; 

I grow in (he ground. 

I have stems. 

1 am red or blue. 

Who am I? 

The old-fashioned ladies 
Are Hooping to town 
With their bright yellow dresses 
All trimmed with down 
1 grow from seeds- 
.My scents arc deader, tall. 

And sway in the breeze. 

My graceful flowers are pink. 

White, or sometimes almost red. 

Bov my levies 

Are alwa}’s green. 

After two or three weeks it was time to bring the plants from the garage. 

A committee was appointed to go with the teacher in her car to get them. 

The children were delighted to find their plants so large and beautiful. 
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Dear Gail, 

We thought you might like to see some of the coleos you helped pot last fall. 
The plant grew so big ue had to break some We put the piece in water and 
made a little plant for you from the sbp. We hope you will like it. 

The plaats have all gtowa so you 'aoulda’t know thent. Pat is wateriag them 
this ueek. 

Come back soon. 

With love. 

Grade Three 


Planning the Year's Work. During the deselopmcnts just described it 
had become apparent to the teadier that the study of flowers had pro- 
gressed into a study of plants and that the whole subject had become one 
of more than passing interest She discussed with the children the many 
dilTerent kinds of plants and their uses for other than decorative purposes. 
Working together, teacher and children listed four large major topics they 
wanted to explore during the year. 

Plants for the Schoolroom 

Plants for Food 

Plants We Wear 

Other Plants We Use 

These questions were listed on the blackboard; 

1. Why do dilTerent plants li>e in diHereni paru of ihe country? 

2. Where do fresh vegetables come from In the winter’’ 

3. What is fertihier made from? 

4. \Vbai do plants need for growth besides water’’ 

5. How arc d^erent colors of the same flower secured? 

6. How are dilTerent varieties of apples, fruit, etc., produced? 

7. NVhat makes dilTerent kinds of soil? 

8. How U enough flour for all the bread obtained’’ 

Since there had to be some order to the study, it was decided to begin 
with the unit on “Plants for Food.” topic 2, as early in the autumn as pos- 
sible and allow it to run simultaneously with topic 1 . 

Familiar vegetables and fruits were listed separately on the board; the 
children brought samples; and finally there was a large exhibit. Each article 
was labeled, a poster was made, and the following invitation was issued 
lo the children of another grade: 

We would like to have >ou come to sec our Harvest Collection of fruits and 
vegetables Tuesday between 2 and 3 o’clock. 

Grade Three 
Room 1 5 

Ways of cooking the various vegetables were discussed. Children brought 
lecipes from home. Measurements and simple abbreviations, such as isp., 
tbs., c., pt, qt., and y^, were discussed, and rules of cooking to pre- 
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Since Miss F had giscn ihe pupils permbsion to lake any other plants m 
the garage, they decided to lake a geranium, which had a pink blossom, and 
a large shamrock plant With a car full of plants, pupils and teacher went 
back to the school. 

Seseral children brought plants from home, and in order to make space 
for them all, two bookstands were put together to make a comer around 
the reading table. On top of these low ca«s the plants seemed to ihnse. 
Children took turns watering and caring for them. 

Winter Bouquets. Wlien. at last, the garden flowers were frozen and 
withered, the class talked of seed pod bouquets for the winter, and one 
warm morning late in autumn the class took a walk to sec what could be 
found that might be useful. Along a hedge, at the edge of a garden, and 
in a vacant lot were found many stalks of weed seed pods, which were 
carried back to the school. The children quickly became conscious of the 
variety of size, color, and shape of seed pods; and the collection continued 
to grow as children found leaves, stalks, grasses, and berries in their own 
or neighbors’ back >ard$ and along the way to school. 

A wall vase was filled with bright bittersweet berries attractively ar* 
ranged. Milkweed pods, brown sorrel stalks, Queen Anne’s lace (much 
dried but still delicate), and other grasses were arranged In a tall black 
vase by a group of children and placed on a low filing cabinet in a shadowed 
comer of the room because these plants did not need light. 

Some of the weeds were carefully packed in a carton and stored In the 
school basement. At Christmas time, when the question of gifts for parents 
arose, the pupiU thought of several uses for these dried weeds. Some of 
the delicate grasses furnished designs for spaitenvork. Some children made 
small, flat, clay flower bowb which were painted and fired in the school 
kiln. With a clay frog in the center and an arrangement of dried weed pods, 
these bowb made individualized ^Its. Some children experimented with 
coloring the weeds. Painted milkweed pods were considered especially 
attractive. 

Plant Care. During the winter, the plants were routinely cared for, and 
they also occasioned sporadic outbursb of conversation and discussion. 
The wandering Jew in the hanging basket grew so long that it was dan- 
gerously near the radiator. Therefore, after pupil consultation, a bit was 
pinched off, rooted, and stuck back into the container. When, along in 
January, all the plants looked a bit sickly, liquid fertilizer was mixed and 
administered. The coleus grew so tall that some branches had to be snipped 
off and rooted in water. Various new plants were started from slips. One 
especially vigorous plant was potted and sent to a sick member of the 
class with the following letter: 
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Distances and the amount of required handling were roughly estimated; 
and thus the children came to some little realization of the amount of 
work necessary and the number of people involved in getting a head of 
fresh lettuce from California to New York. The effect of climate on crops, 
people> and customs was also discussed. 

At school, a potato placed in a warm cupboard soon showed sprouts 
coining front its eyes, and it was learned that potato growers plant pieces 
of potatoes instead of seeds. The terms sprout and eyes were thus learned. 
A bushel of potatoes was traced from a nearby farm to New York City, 
and an estimate was made of the number of people who handled it — each 
person earning his living by Ws work. The children understood why pota- 
toes must increase in price between the farm and the home. One child 
wrote a letter to his cousin in New York City to ascertain just how much 
was being paid for potatoes there, and the class was much interested in 
the reply. 

Class letters asking for information were also written to the Farm 
Bureau and the Potato Growers' Association. Several children were taken 
by their parents to visit large potato farms in the vicinity, and these visits 
were reported to the class. Nfachines, such as potato planters, potato dig* 
gers, and spraying machines, were pictured. Words such as insect, insecti- 
cide, and poison were added to the pupils' vocabularies. 

A carrot in water sprouted green leaves, and a tomato ball (moss im- 
planted with tomato seeds ) placed in a dish of water soon had tiny plants 
protruding from it. Beans resting on damp cotton further illustrated the 
sprouting process. There were also simple experiments to show the effect 
of moisture and different kinds of soil and fertilizer on plant grow th. All 
these activities entailed record keeping, ihscussion, reporting, writing of 
dates, spelling, reading for information, illustrating, and vocabulary growth. 
The child who attempted to report without knowing what he was going to 
say was soon “shushed” by the class; but because there was such a wide 
vaneiy of activities, everyone had a deep interest in something or other, 
and even the poorest members of (he group had their innings. 

In February a child brought some pussy willow branches to school. 
They were arranged in water, and the children watched the buds come out 
and change to hairy green catkins. Pictures were drawn of them, designs 
were made using the pussy willow motif, and descriptive words were listed: 
fuzzy. Jangling, iuury, soft, furry. Several children wrote individual poems 
about pussy willows. 

Gardening. Sometime in February a child reported that his father was 
ordering garden seeds. The class discussed the need for seeds and the rca- 
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serve all the good food values were pointed out. There were many conver- 
sations about favorite dishes and such lemarks as ‘T like potatoes creamed 
better than fried” and “This noon my mother cooked some carrots with 
meat. I like them that way.” Several children reported having sampled a 
vegetable hitherto untasted; “Last night we had parsnips and I ate some. 
Boy! They're good.” Several mothers expressed delight over their chil- 
dren’s willingness to try new foods. Dates, figs, and dried apricots were 
sampled at school and described as seedy, sticky, sweet, tart, etc. Some 
children had never before heard of these fruits. 

Methods ot preserving were also studied — canning, pickling, drying, and 
quick freezing; and many new words were thus added to vocabularies. 
The library was a constant source of information; and in connection with 
the harvesting and preserving of fruits and vegetables, considerable interest 
was generated about Indians and other primitive peoples, as well as about 
pioneer methods of preparing for the winter. 

In October the children were asked to find out from their mothers’ gro* 
cers where the fruits and vegetables in their stores had been grown. From 
these reports a chart was made, and it was quickly noticed that the major- 
ity of the green goods in the stores at that time of year had been grown 
locally, or at least in (he state. 

Just before Christmas another canvass of the grocery stores revealed the 
fact that, while cabbage, apples, potatoes, squash, and a few other items 
were state-grown, most ot the fresh foods were by now coming to us from 
a distance. This entailed simple map study. California, Florida, Texas, 
and Arizona were located. Tie lags from bunches of carrots, broccoli, etc., 
were collected and brought to school, and the children took great interest 
in locating Phoenix, Arizona, and Salinas, California, on a map and not- 
ing the distance traveled by lettuce and other vegetables A world map 
became of interest when someone reported finding grapes from Chile. Two 
other entries were made on the chart, one in March and one in June. Each 
time new states were located; and when it was understood that all the let- 
tuce, celery, and carrots in the stores had to travel hundreds of miles to 
reach us, it made quite an impresrion. 

Slides and films were shown depicting citrus groves, market gardens, and 
packing houses in distant parts of the country. Methods of transportation 
were investigated, and many new words added to the pupils’ vocabularies: 


budding 

transportation 

cultivation 

soil 

labor 

rotation (of crops) 

imgaiion 

graft 

marketing 

pollmaiion 

harvest 

grading 

drainage 

select 

pest 
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one room, to another; and they saw them stroke and care for their queen 
and carry food to the nest. From this observation it >vas easy to understand 
how, by their industry, the ants helped keep the soil porous beneath plants. 

Many pictures were drawn at different times illustrating the ants, their 
work, their home, and their habits. These pictures were the result of indi- 
vidual interests and were quite spontaneous. SVhenever a child saw some- 
thing interesting which he wanted to illustrate, he did so and placed his 
picture, when finished, on the chalk tray, where it usually occasioned 
criticism, either favorable or unfavorable, and sometimes downright chal- 
lenge if he had rmsrepresented some phase of ant life. A magnifying glass, 
which aided in the study of ants, proved valuable in examining other ob- 
jects about the room. 

Many new words and meanings were added to the pupils' vocabularies. 
Praise was given to children who used new words often and naturally, and 
the children themselves registered displeasure and quickly supplied the 
needed word when someone spoke of a “thing” or a “jigger.” 

A Daffodil Bulb. Early in the winter a daffodil bulb was planted in peat 
inoss, and the pot was anxiously watched for signs of the plant's growth. 
^Vhen the first pale-looking shoot became visible there was great excite- 
ment and the best of care was tendered the young plant During the day 
the pot was placed in a sunny spot near a window, but not on the sill since 
that was too near a radiator. At night it was placed well away from the 
window lest it become chilled. ^Vhe^ the blossom finally appeared and 
broke from iu covering, everyone thought it lovely and marveled that such 
a large bloom could have been hidden in such a small, drab, hard bulb. 
Words were listed which accurately described the blossom: 

creamy wbiie voft lemon yellow pale green 

Uumpellike graceful beautiful 

lovely swcel-sccnied fragile 

Some children wanted to write stories or poems about the flower, but 
felt handicapped by spelling dilliculties. A spelling lesson was accordingly 
made up of the most commonly needed words, while other words probably 
needed were written on a side board and left there for reference. The chil- 
dren were told to write their stories, spelling as best they could. Spelling 
"wouldn’t count”; good stories were wonted, and spelling could be cor- 
rected later. 

Following are five stories or poems, each one written individually. Often 
words were so poorly spelled that the teacher could not read them; but 
with the children to interpret, the stories were soon corrected; 
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son why mosi people did not save seeds but pteteried to buy tested oues^ 
The words poUimMon and hybrid were mentioned. Variety in fruits ana 
vegetables was recalled, and the children described difierent strmns of 
apples, with their characterisUc appearances and flavors. McIntosh Re , 
Greening, Snow. Tollman Sweet. Early Harvest, and Northern Spy were 
listed. It was also learned that, by cross pollinating and grafting, new vari- 
eties of fruits, vegetables, and flowers were created. 

Some of the chUdren wanted to make a garden and raise something. 
An old window box was brought from the school basement, painted, and 
placed near a window. The following letter was written to two seed com- 
panies: 

Campus School 
Potsdam, N.Y. 

February 23, 1949 


Gentlemen: 

Please send us your 1949 catalogue 
Thank you. 


of flower and vegetable seeds. 

Yours truly. 

Grade Three 
Room 15 


Garden Helpers. Someone reported that bees are helpful in pollination 
and, in many cases, necessary. A committee was appointed to find out 
everything possible about bees and their work. A classroom bee house 
was found, but to the children’s disappointment no live bees were obtain- 
able. 

From reading it was learned that insects are influential in plant life, and 
some were listed: 


Garden Friends 

Carden Pests 

Control 

toads 

potato bugs 

spray 

birds 

grasshoppers 

dust 

ants 

bean beetles 

pull stubble 

earthwoems 

tomato worms 


bees 

moles, mice, rats 


ladybugs 

com borers 



An ant house was obtained and stocked. For weeks these interesting 
creatures were watched, cared for, and fed honey and water. The queen, 
easily recognized by her size, was a never-failing source of interest. When 
the children came to school in the morning, they gathered immediately 
around the ant house to see where the tiny busybodies were and what they 
were doing. The children watched the ants moving gravel bit by bit from 
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Then, working together, the group soon had the following lines: 

Then came the spring 
With ram and sun. 

Whispered a bulb, 

“Our work has begun. 

Come, Utetch up jour leaves. 

And send out buds 
For springtime has come 
And the garden is ours.” 

After the poem had been repeated a few times, a child suggested that, 
since we had used the word spring earlier in the poem, it might be better 
if we changed the next to the last sentence to read. For tinier has gone. 
Then ground in the third line was changed to earih, buds in the third from 
the last line was changed to flowers , and the poem now read: 

On top of the ground 
The snow lay deep. 

Down under the earth 
Brown bulbs were asleep. 

Then came the spnng 
With ram and sun. 

VV^spered a bulb, 

"Our work bas begun. 

Come, stretch up >our leaves 
And send out flow'rs. 

For winter has gone 
And (he garden is ours.” 

So much satisfaction was expressed in the finished product that each 
child wanted a copy of the poem to keep. It was pointed out to the chil- 
dren that authors and poets wrote and rewrote their stories many times 
before they were finally published and that the Tcairan^ng of words showed 
that the class was improving and growing. 

The poem was given as a choral-speaking piece, with a small group as 
the second voice doing the part said by the bulb. Before long, so.Tieone 
suggested writing a tune for the poem, and so music was composed for it 
by the group. 

A Window-box Garden. The arrival of the seed catalogues occasioned 
great interest and much conversation. The pictures were studied, and hard 
words were sounded. In a few days the catalogues had been worn to a pulp 
as the children pored over them trying to decide what they wanted. Ab- 
breviations such as pkl., ox.. /6., ft., and IB., and words such as dwarf, giant. 
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I am a daffodil in the ground, and they call me brown. 

1 am a daffodil sitting on a hdl. 

I am a flower. 

I'm pretty as can be 

And a woman picks me off my "feet.” 

Once I had a sleepy little bulb which [ thought would never wake up. But 
at last, one day, up popped a liny hand and then another and another. Last of 
all up popped the head, and there was a trumpet daffodil. 

THE LONELY LITTLE BULB 

Once upon a time there was a little bulb. He was very lonely in the ground 
until one day the sun came out very bright and he said, “I’d better grow now, 
or they’ll be worrying about me.” So every day he grew an inch. And one day 
he had four great big leaves on him. He said, “It's about time I poke my head 
out.’’ Then he had more things to see in the whole world than m the dark ground, 
and he lived happily ever after. 

There was a little bulb m the ground. One day the sun came out. The bulb 
popped its head up and looked all around. He looked at trees and then he 
looked to see where he was growing. He didn’t know his name, but he was sure 
he must be very beautiful. 

Finally a lady picked him and took him into the house. How happy and 
proud he feltl 

After the blossom had withered, the bulb was taken out of the moss, the 
mass of roots was examined, and the bulb was laid on the window sill to 
dry. Later a child took it home to plant in the garden, where it would bloom 
again the next year. 

The talk about bulbs spending the winter under the ground led to pic- 
tures depicting gardens of spring flowers and to some pictures representing 
bulbs beneath the earth — the bulbs having “baby faces” smiling as the sun 
shone from above. 

One day in March after one of the heaviest snowfalls of the season, 
someone mentioned the brosvn bulbs awaiting the coming of spring and 
the warmth of the sunshine. Looking out of the window, one child said he 
had the beginning sentence for a poem, and he repeated slowly: 

On top of the ground 
The snow lay deep. 

To this another child almost immediately added: 

Down under the ground 
Brown bulbs were asleep. 
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the leaf variety, so the latter was ordered. Ooe little boy held out for Giant 
White radishes, but he was outvoted in favor of a variety called Cherry- 
Belle, which looked especially attractive in the picture and was said to be 
a quick grower. A package of dwarf petunias — mixed colors — was also 
chosen. The total cost and the amount each child had to contribute were 
computed, and the order was mailed. 

Now the window box was measuied, and the terms Irngi/j, widi/j, and 
depth were learned in connection with the problem of determining the 
amount of soil needed to fill the box. Since diere was still frost in the 
ground and good earth would be hard to get. the teacher bought two large 
bags of wcll-lertilized soil at a nearby agricultural college. Children lugged 
sizable rocks to school to provide drainage in the bottom of the box. The 
soil was added and patted into place. Thou^ the pupils had been reared 
in a small village where everyone had plenty of out-of-door experience, 
this soft soil seemed to have a peculiar fascination for the children, and 
in odd moments there was always a child or two standing beside the box. 
just letting dirt trickle through his fingers. 

When the seeds arnved there was more excitement. As planned. lettuce 
was to be planted in one end of the box. radishes m the other end, and 
the petunias os a border around the edge. The seeds were examined and 
the differences noted. Each child had some seeds to sow. Water was sprin- 
kled over all. Great satisfaction was expressed by all the pupils. 

Never were seeds more carefully tended nor more closely watched than 
those in the window box. A few radish seeds had not been completely 
covered, and one of these produced a sprout sometime between 1 1 :20 A.M. 
and ]2:4S p.m. The sprout was the cause of wild excitement when no- 
ticed by the first child Co enter the room after lunch. 

Other Spring Activities. With the coming of spring it could be seen 
that the winter’s study of plants had been truly effective. Never in her 
long experience had the teacher known a group of children so observing 
and so interested in all growing things. The earliest swelling of tree buds 
was noted and watched. Crocus, daffodil, and tulip plants were reported 
as soon as they showed a spear. 

Early in March a section of the board was given over to ‘‘Signs of 
Spring." and some of the entries were as follows: 

March 8. Jimmy saw crowv 

.March 8. Eddie ihoughl he saw two robuis. 

March 9. Ice on the river is thawing — ^David says. 

.March 9. Tulip sprouts at Susan’s house. 




stretch up your leaves and send out flow'rs, for 



win-ter has gone and the gar-den is ours." 


Fig. t6-l. Creative Jong. "Spring." 


and mixture, especially as applied to seeds, were studied. Prices were noted 
and compared. 

■ discussion it was decided that some of everything listed 

iH °Sues really could not be planted, that probably dwarf varieties 
V.OU ® niote suitable than ^ant, and that varieties which matured early 
we e desirable for results before school closed in June. 

was nally voted to plant lettuce, radishes, and petunias; and a com* 
nil « appointed to choose the seed and fill out the order blank. Ac- 
° ^ catalogue, bead lettuce took much longer to mature than 
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IN SPSINC 

My mother bought me a pair of roller sLatn one spring day. so I Ment skat- 
ing. 1 saw a robin singing in a tree and a woodpecker. There were lots of buds 
on the tree. The boys and girls were playing hop-scotch, picking pussy willows 
and flowers. Some were playing baseball or jumping rope. They were all glad 
spring had come at last. 

MICKEY 

1 have a cat. He has a little house in (he rose bushes. He and the other cats 
go in to get away from the dogs, sometimes lo get out of the rain and sometimes 
just to play in it. 

One warm, lovely morning in May the group working together wrote 
a poem, which seemed to describe what they had seen and felt as they 
came to school: 

SPItLSO MOIUvtNO 
I Like to see the sun 
Shine on houses 
On a spring morning 
And the dancing shadows 
Of leaves. 

Birds sing gay songs. 

Sweet scents fill the air. 

Bright flowers bloom io the garden, 

And everything 
Is fresh and beautiful. 

During odd moments in school and without help or suggestion, a little 
^1 wrote a story which she called "Wind and Fairies.” When the story 
was completed she read it to the class and was complimented; 

WI.SD A.SO FAIRIES 

The fairies live in a hule ycUow buttercup near the meadow. They work 
hard all day. 

In early morning some spread dew while others open the flowers. They dance 
on the little yellow dandelions in the aficraoon, and at night they close the 
flowers. After their work is done they dance by the light of the fireflies. 

One day. while they were playing in the meadow, a big wind came and blew 
down all the buttercups, eves (heir house. The fairies started to cry because 
it was such a nice house. 

*'VVhtie can we fend a ticw hooseT* said one tri ibe fames. 

"In the woods would be a good place." aid another fairy. 

So they started out to the deep woods. They walked and walled untd they 
came to a gurgling stream where they saw a beautiful white water Idy. Here 
would be a good place to live. They could get water easily and also go swimming. 
"Oh! We will have lots of room in here.** 
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March 11. Alice's mother tapped trees. 

March 13. Dorothy brought pussy willows. 

March 20. Pat got stuck in the mud. 

March 22. Ronnie's dog is shedding hair. He's very itchy. 

The Easter season occasioned the writing of numerous indisidual stones 
and poems in which the tlowcrs \icd with the Easter Bunny as themes. 

An Easier basket was packed for a sick classmate; in addition to the 
jellies, fruit, puzzles, and games in the basket, each child made a picture, 
wrote a note, or sent an Easter message. 

All winter it had been noted at the regular weekly meeting of the Boo 
Club that an unusually large number of the books reported by the chi^^ 
dren had been informational books — books read to “find out something. 

Now wild flower and bird guides were in constant demand. Names o 
spring flowers were listed on the board and used in spelling. Small bou 
quets were soon gathered and brought to school, and the conservation o 
these wild plants was discussed. Careless pulling of plants was condemned. 

On a walk one spring morning, the class saw various kinds of fruit trees 
in bloom or just leafing out. Peach, plum, pear, and apple trees were 
noticed, the shape and size of trees were compared, and their leaves and 
flowers were examined and described. 

Large spra)s of apple trees were brought inlo the classroom while still 
in bud, and the beauty of the opening flowers appreciated. The commu- 
nily’s one and only magnolia was visited, and it served to emphasize the 
fact that people in other parts of our country have, due to climate, diticrent 
plants. Pictures of fruit orchards in bloom, azalea gardens, and hibiscus 
hedges were brought by the children, and slides and films helped give an 
idea of flowers grown in other climates. 

Spring stories and poems were written by the children and left on the 
teacher's desk for reading. Some stories were read in the original, while 
some were worked over by the children; hut each child had a chance to 
read his story to the class: 


SPRINO 

The flowers arc blooming. 

And the birds arc coming back. 

The grass blades are all peeping 
From their long winter’s nap. 

The squirrels are running up the tree 
And having lots of fun. 

I’ll tell you a little secret — 

Spring has come. 
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In ils dark bed the little bulb began to feel restless. 

"Oh, hum!’* it sighed sleepily. “My jacket is getting tight. 1 must be pushing 
up.” 

Meanwhile, above the earth, the furies were watching closely for the first 
sign of their bulb. 

Lightwing, the tiniest fairy of all, saw the wee tip of green sprout first and 
flew excitedly to the Queen. 

“Your Highness!” she gasped. “Our flower! It is growing! I saw it.” 

OS fluttered the fairies after Lightwing, and in no time at all they were 
grouped around their wee plant, pointing and all talking at once. 

The Queen Starbrighi spoke. “We rnuu care for our plant and protect it 
from danger. We must keep the dirt loose around it and see that it gets water.” 

Days went by. The plant grew and grew. First came two dainty green leaves. 
Then, one warm sunny afternoon, Twinkletoes spied a chubby green bud just 
peeping up between the leaves. 

There was great excitement when the fairies gathered around. "Oh!” they 
chorused, “It will be a lovely blossom.” 

"1 hope it will be pure white,” said Queen Siarbright. 

Seseral days went by. The faines never left their bud alone for a minute. 
In the daytime they danced and played happily about it. At night Twinkle- 
toes slept under a nearby clover leaf so that if the bud should open, she could 
hurry to tell the Queen. 

One night, when Twinkletoes was just ready to drop oil to sleep, she heard 
a faint “pop.” Looking up she saw the bud gradually opening. 

OtI raced Twinkletoes to tell the other fairies the good news. Soon all were 
gathered around in a circle watching breathlessly as their bud slowly, very 
slowly opened into a beautiful pure white flower. 

Its delicate drooping petals were as soft as velvet and it swayed gracefully 
on a long slender stem. 

"Oh,” gasped the fairies. "Oh. isn't it beautiful?” 

For a moment they gazed silently at the wonder blossom. Then Lightwing 
spoke. “Your Majesty! You must have your palace here," she said. 

"If it will please you, my subjects. I will be glad to live here in our flower." 
replied Queen Starbrighi. 

The fairies were very happy as they danced and sang around their flower. 

"At last our Queen has found a palace lovelier than any dream.” they said. 

Not content with having written a sloiy, the children wanted to do some- 
thing with si; so it was decided to tiy to ^ve it as a play. A song was com- 
posed as a finale: 

All day we dance around our flower. 

At last our queen has found her bower. 

Tra la la la la la la la. 

Our queen has found her bower. 

Since there was little conversation in the story, it was decided to have 
a reader, with the various characters speaking only occasionally. AddJ- 
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“It will be strange living in a bigger house. We lived in such a little one be- 
fore!” 

“What beautiful white walls.” 

Then they all decided to go swimming. They splashed water on each other 
and got their curly hair all wet. 

“But what will happen to us when the water lily dies.” said the oldest an 
smartest fairy 

‘Oh! Gosh, I never thought of that," said the tiniest fairy. 

"We will surely get seasick if we stay here too long. I wonder if there are 
any fairy hospitals near here." 

“In the winter we can live in a bird's nest and go bock to our buttercup m 
the spring. By that time it should be grown up.” 

In the spring they returned to their old home and lived happily ever after. 

Judged by adult standards the above story leaves much to be desired. 
The young author seems to have run out of plot about midway tn the 
story. Her beginning is good, however; and by taking the fairies back home 
again, she provides a satisfactory ending. The children liked the tale, and 
there was a sort of mass pride in the fact that a member of the group had 
written such a long story unaided. 

Spurred by these individual stories, someone suggested that the class 
write a story. Beginning sentences were submitted, and Dorothy's was 
voted the best: 

One warm moonlight night all the fairies gathered together and made a Uttle 
brown bulb which they planted in Icanie’s garden. 

For several days the story was worked on. Sometimes there were so 
many ideas for words or phrases that a vote had to be taken; and much 
rearranging was done, including the adding of descriptive words and the 
improvement of sentences. Finally the story was completed, copied by 
each child, and included in the individual story booklets: 

THE FAIRV FLOWER 

One warm moonlight night all the fairies gathered together and made a little 
brown bulb which they planted in Jeanie’s garden. 

Next spring »e will have a beautiful flower," said the Queen. “It will h« 
different from any other flower in the garden.” 

Winter came. Cold winds bowled. The flowers in Jeanie’s garden withered 
and turned brown. Soft white snow feU and covered all the land with a fleecy 
white blanket 

But do^ under the earth while all this was happening, the lilUe brown bulb 
was soun asleep. While it took its long winter rest something was forming 
inside Its shiny jacket which would make a lovely flower by and by. 

.u passed. Bright sun melted the snow and warmed the earth. 

South wmd blew and warm rain pattered down on the ground. 
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vegetabla lunch In the room at school. The radishes had grov.r» lustily but 
had failed to “radish”; they were all tops. Not to be cheated, however, the 
children brought radishes from home gardens, as uell as cucumbers, let- 
tuce, carrots, and tomatoes. Desks were arranged to form a long table, 
and individual salads were made on paper plates. Each child brought his 
own sandwiches. A cool fruit drink was made, two or three children 
brought homemade cookies, and one farm boy brought fresh strawberries. 
To the children this lunch seemed replete, and the teacher was gratified 
to find so much satisfaction in the simple Care. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: AMERICA IN SONG AND STORY, 
FIFTH GRADE 

Following is a short description of a year-long unit of work in which 
language plays an integral part. It was taught by Mrs. Ragnhild Stillman, 
fifth-grade teacher in the Campus School, State University Teachers Col- 
lege, Potsdam, New York. Because the teacher is a trained musician, the 
study was rich in music and folklore. However, other areas were not neg- 
lected. It is oT necessity presented in brief suminaiy. 

Mrs. Stillman believed that her fifth-grade children should have a knowl- 
edge of the beginnings of their country. They should understand what is 
meant by a republican form of government, its origins and composition. 
They should know how the myriad nationalities, religions, ideologies, racial 
backgrounds, languages, customs, and political divisions have melded 
together to form a wonderful nation. They should know that such a meld- 
ing must of necessity be slow, that errors of judgment are bound to occur, 
and that only by the honest and constant watchfulness of all citizens can 
errors be avoided. With these lofty aims in mind, Mrs. Stillman developed 
the program with the children. 

The United States was divided into five areas for study: New England, 
Middle Atlantic states, Soulheastem states, hfiddle West including South- 
west, and Western and Mountain states. 

Beginning with New England, committees of children began research 
on the historical background and settlement of the country. Questions 
were asked and topics noted for study, such as the background of the Pil- 
grims and reasons for coming to America, treatment of the Indians, form 
of government, development of the town meeting, reli^on, growth of the 
colony and the area, witchcraft, development of seafaring, whaling and 
fishing industries, sea chanteys, folk songs and dances, effects of topography 
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Uonal conversation was ad-libbed; but the reader carried most of the part, 
pausing to allow time for dances. To provide a part for the boys, a group 
of ches was introduced. They danced and sang with the fairies. 

Simple crepe-paper costumes con^sting of skirts for the main characters, 
capes for the fairies, caps for the elves, and green mitts plus five white 
petals for the bulb served to make the children feel important and took 
little time to construct. The bulb slept under a brown paper-covered car- 
ton and rose therefrom at the proper moment. 

For a background, the children cut large, conventionalized flower shapes, 
which they colored brightly with chalk. These and a few large paper leaves 
were taped to the wall at the back of the stage. A large, paper clover leaf 
mounted on a piece of waliboard, which was leaned against the wall, pro* 
vided a place for Twinkletoes to sleep. Everything was kept extremely sim- 
ple, and there was only one rehearsal in the auditorium. It was the chil- 
dren’s story. They had chosen the characters and done the planning Every 
child had a part and a bit of costume, and his name was on the program, 
which was read by the announcer. To the list of characters the announcer 
added a brief explanation of the story and study: 

This year we’ve been studying about plants and flowers. During the winter 
we had a bulb which blossomed. The blossom was so pretty that we wrote a 
story about it. Then we decided to make a play of the story. This is what you 
will see. We made a song for it too. 

The play was given at the regular assembly period. Individual invita- 
tions had been taken to mothers, and several group invitations had been 
written and delivered to other grades. The play was well attended, and 
both actors and audience seemed to enjoy the performance and feel that 
it was worthwhile. 


A Picnic. A few days before the end of school, a visit to Miss F was 
airanged. One pleasant morning each child, carrying a plant, a rooted 
ihp. a marigold plant raised from seed, a bulb, or a vine, walked the short 
distance to Miss Fs house. 


She welcomed the class warmly with exclamations of “Oh!” and “Ah!” 
or t c beauty of the plants, was duly appreciative of the slips all ready for 
er to put into her window box, and made the children feel that they had 
^ purt in her garden. Fresh, fat, molasses cookies with plump raisins 
. '*^re served from an old-fashioned earthenware cooky 

I were happy. They thanked Miss F and told her 

Instead \ die plants during the winter. 

° e customary end-of-year picnic, the children suggested a 
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and research. Spelling, art, and writing were all involved. Plains Indians 
were studied and the white man’s mistreatment of them was noted. Cow- 
boy dances and songs were learned. The long wagon trains and reasons 
for the westward movement were studied along with the growth of cities, 
population, and products. Contrasts of language with that of the South 
and New England were noted. 

For a study of the Mountain and Weslent states, the class was divided 
into three parts representing the Oregon. California, and Santa Fe Trails. 
Questions were set up on a teacher-pupil basb, and each group studied a 
particular trail. The land, people, customs, history, products, songs, foods, 
etc., were investigated and then reported to the other groups. For instance, 
travelers on the California Trail reported on the Forty-niners, the Mor- 
mons, and such songs as "Clementine*'; while the followers of the Santa 
Fe Trail showed pictures of Pueblo Indiaiu and demonstrated some of 
the ceremonial dances. The Oregon Trail reporters told about Kit Carson, 
the Whitman family, and Buffalo Bill. 

The study culminated in an operetta, the scene laid at a railroad station. 
A group of greeters entered singing "She'll Be Cornin' Round the Moun- 
tain.’' Travelers arrived from many parts of the United States, exchaogmg 
news. *niere were sonp and dances from the whole country: "Rip Van 
Winkle," "Down in the Coal .Mine,” "Cape Cod Chantey.” “Old Storm* 
along," “Ni^t Herding Songs.” "Dixie.” “The '49er$,” and others. Such 
characters as Jesse James, Johnny Appleseed, and Rip Van Winkle were 
introduced as tfavelers. A narrator wrote his own script but improvised 
freely. A sCationmaster called the stations as the imaginary trip progressed 
across the country. An oripnal song for Paul Buoyan was written by the 
group, and a poem for Johnny Appleseed was given as choral speaking. 
Everyone helped with the simple stage setting and props. The children 
who were not actual characters on the stage were grouped around the piano 
as a chorus. The operetta ended with “This Is My Country,” sung twice by 
the whole group. 

Invitations were written to parents and to other rooms in the school. 
Posters were made advertising the operetta. A report was prepared for 
the school paper. 

Arithmetic was involved in computing time, distances, population, costs, 
and dates, in measuring and constmerion work lor the stage props, and 
in many other ways. 

Had time penuiUed, science could have been strengthened by studying 
more of the industries and products of the areas, such as cars in Detroit, 
copper in Montana, oil in Texas, power production at great dam sites, ini- 
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on New England life, iegendaiy characters and heroes, hero literature, 
language of the people, products and industries, modem cities and popula- 
tion, rivers, and present-day New England. 

Finding information on these topics required endless reading and re- 
search by individuals and committees. Letters were written to chambers 
of commerce, government agencies, travel bureaus, and individuals asking 
for information and conveying appreciation for favors received. Informa- 
tion was checked and rechccked for accuracy. Posters were made illus- 
trating certain facts. Slides were shown, pictures collected, a museum vis- 
ited, and costumes of the different periods were studied. Records were 
played, and sea chanteys were sung with much gusto. Models of log cabins 
were constructed. A study was made of the foods of the Indians and of 
white settlers. Poets and novelists of New England were studied. 

The Middle Atlantic states were treated in the same way. Each bit of 
information led to more questions, and these in turn required more an- 
swers, Here, such tales as Rip Van Winkle and other Washington Irving 
stories were tied in with the Hudson River Valley and the Catskill Moun- 
tain area. Products and natural resources of the dilTerent areas were stud- 
ied. It was found that the beginnings of the great coal and steel industries 
and the need for labor brought together people of different nationalities 
with their various tongues, customs, songs, and dances. Street-vender songs 
of early Philadelphia and Baltimore were learned. Comparisons were made 
between the early settlers of Virginia, Maryland. Pennsylvania, and New 
England; and their influences upon the development of work, play, cus- 
toms, literature, and music of each area were noted. Language differences 
were noted. 

The Southeastern states brought a study of still different peoples. The 
panish of Florida, the French of Louisiana, Negroes and slavery, cotton, 
to 3CCO, and plantation life were introduced along with such characters 
s aniel Boone. Children were fascinated by legendary heroes like John 
enry, ^d they never tired of the ballads, spirituals, and songs of Stephen 
. . stones of mountaineers and Negroes were collected and stud- 

jc wi reference to ongins and similarities to the folk tales of other areas. 
■ rf frted and dances learned. Present-day trends were noted: 

in growth of cities, population adjustments, and changes 


tnmp fi ^1''^ Middle West came many characters, some real and 

r Appfcsced and Mark Twain, to mention only two; 

There wcrc^'j!^ ittions to our great American melting pot were noted. 

c oral speaking, dramatization, map study, extensive reading 
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development of children. He must know what may be reasonably expected 
of children at the grade level and must recognize good work. It is helpful 
to keep a continuous inventory of individual and group needs as they arise 
in scienee and social studies. He may plan lessons or discussions in such 
a way as to provide practice in language work — letter writing, reporting, 
note taking, critical thinking, etc. The children are led to recognize their 
needs and to share in the responsibility of meeting them. There is contin- 
uous checking on language goals, and records of progress are noted on 
prepared check lists.* 

If a teacher is required to follow a rigid course of study, he may not 
be able to manage a fully integrated program. However, if alert, he can 
from time to time find opportunities to combine language with social 
studies, reading, science, and all other subjects. If a teacher has some free- 
dom, imagination, and alertness, he will be able to quickly snatch at op- 
portunities, often not too clear-cut. Integration will take place regardless 
of what name is given to it. It is not so much a matter of experience as of 
enthusiasm, good judgment, courage, and above all an exploring spirit. 
Too many teachers are afraid to venture, lacking confidence in their judg- 
ment and ability. They lean too heavily on the printed word and want 
directions for every move. They feel they must have a syllabus, a course 
of study, or at least a workbook to guide them; and lacking such a crutch, 
they revert to their own school experience in which their teachers were 
probably following a book. 

Within the limits of a basic framework or course of study, the teacher 
may maintain an open mind. He may set forth an initial aim as a sort of 
feeler, and may almost immediately discover leads going off in many di- 
rections. It is his responsibility to determine which of the many possibili- 
ties are most worthwhile and to skillfully lead the children to explore. To 
outline too defmitely and to set up a detailed plan of study at the beginning 
may be as restricting as a workbook or syllabus, and the effect may be to 
destroy immediately his freedom to explore. 

EXERCISES 

1. List other interests similar (o flowers that might properly serve as organiz- 
ing centers for developing work in language. 

2. Sketch phases of language work that might be included in a large unit 
other than flowers. 

■ National Council of Teachers of English, Conunission on the English Curriculum. 
The English Language Arts, Appteioa-Ccalury-Crofti. Inc,, New York, 19J2, gji. 
>8t-l82. 
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gaUon, atomic energy in Nevada; and the study of weather, climate soil 
erosion and fertility. The possibilities are endless, worthwhile, and thrdling. 

In the study there was doubtless much which fifth graders could not 
fully appreciate, but the teacher felt that these children grew amazin^y 
in learning how to search for information, sift facts from conjecture, weigh 
opinions, keep records, and make reports. Most important, perhaps, they 
had grown in an understanding of our nation and its people, and in under- 
standing the influence of racial backgrounds upon our customs, industries, 
and speech. They learned that through our mixed heritage we are related 
to many peoples of the world; that working together requires understand- 
ing and acceptance; and that, as Americans, wc must take an active, in- 
telligent interest and do our part toward maintaining sound government 
and a stable social order. 

HANDLING AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM 

It must be apparent to the thoughtful reader of the preceding descrip- 
tions that an integrated program is a program of positive instruction, not 
a program of indifference and neglect The teacher actually teaches lan- 
guage. An integrated program does not ofler an escape from the responsi- 
bility of definitely working to improve children’s language ability. Prepara- 
tion and planning must be consistent and thorough. Because language work 
is not laid out in orderly blocks of time and treated separately, the teacher 
must constantly keep in mind all important aspects of language, and must 
recognize and take advantage of opportunities for providing specific train- 
ing as they arise. 

Instructional procedures developed in the preceding chapters apply as 
well to an integrated program as to a functional program. Situations arise 
for writing a letter, for conversation, for extending vocabulary, and for 
improving speech; and time out is taken, if advisable, to provide specific 
help on a particular phase of language work. Some teachers feel that to 
interrupt a social studies or a science lesson with How can we improve 
that report? How could we say it more clearly? or Let’s think of some 
words that describe this color more accurately, is to steal time from sci- 
ence; and they feel guilty. Actually attention is not being diverted from 
science but is rather focused upon it, for by repeating a bit of information 
and expressing it more clearly and more exactly one is adding to under- 
standing and retention. 

In handlmg an integrated program the teacher needs a clear understand- 
ing of the important goals of language and of the course of the normal 
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Grade Goals and Sequences 


It is necessary in setting up a language program to plot tbe course that 
language detelopment is to take and to clarify as clearly as possible the 
levels o! gto-Ath that may be expected for each grade. This over*aH plan- 
ning is primarily the responsibility of curriculum makers, but it is a task 
so complicated by details and by variabilities in classes that curriculum 
makers can never hope to give more than general direction, leaving to 
teachers the responsibility of supplying the details and of making final 
adjustments to classes and individual pupils. The teacher's interest in re- 
spect to tbe over-ali program of work is twofold: (1) preserving con- 
timuty in the language development of his pupils and (2) meeting the needs 
of pupils whose abilities actually spread over many grades. Our present 
general concern is with the work of a particular grade or class as it relates 
to the work of other grades, preceding and following. 

Numerous references to grade goals and sequences have been made 
throu^out the text, both in expository form and in examples. We now 
come to grips with the matter in summary form. 

Difficulties. The task described above is easily staled in general terms, 
but the actual setting up of defensible goab for a particular school or class 
presents difficulties which should be recognized and faced candidly from 
the outset. The first difficulty is occasioned by the varying social needs of 
pupils in various schools. Schools generally are located in neighborhood 
areas in which the school population is refalivefy homogeneous; hut the 
vchool populations of dilTeirnt areas vary w-idcly in socioeconomic status, 
culture, and language background. Some schools draw largely from busi- 
ness- and professional-class families that maintain a high level of culture 
and spoken language in the home; the language here heard from infancy 

J3J 
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3 List the Ph.ses of language «ork btooght into the study of Souets, as 
developSd m tht. chapter. Compare taork in language with standard th.rd-grade 
requirements. Evaluate content. . ^ unnar- 

4. From the samples of children's work given in the chapter, compare appw 
ent achievements in language with resulU acWeved m a more formal pro am^ 
5 Can you think of additional activities which might weU grow out of this? 
6. Report from a course of study or other source a further example of an 
integrated program.- 
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York, 1952, pp. 179-186. 198-210. 

: Language Arts for Today's Children, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

New York, 1954, pp. 297-301, 320-329. 

Strickland. Ruth G.: The Language Arts in the Elementary School, D. C. Heath 
and Company, Boston, 1957, p. 312. 

Trabue, M. R., and others: Teaching Language in the Elementary School, 
Forty-third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944, part II, pp. 115-117. 

* National Council of Teachers of English. Commission on the English Curriculum. 
Language Arts for Today's Children, AppIetonOntury-Crofts, Inc., New York, 1954, 
chaps. 8-10. Also see A Program in English: A Guide for Teaching the Language 
Arts, K-I2, Denver Public Schools, Department of Instruction, Denver, Colo., 1953. 
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of ability at every grade level above the primary. For example, at grade VII the 
average range ia capitalizatioo is more than seven )ears, the punctuation is 
more than eight years, and the English usage range is almost eight >ears. . . . 
a teacher at any grade level is likely to be concerned to some extent with all 
goals. 

Objective data are impressive enough, but even they do not reveal the 
problem in all its complexity. U might be assumed, for example, that chil- 
dren who are low in average performance are low in every experience and 
in every ability and skill that contributes (o average performance. This is not 
the case. A low-average child often rales bi^ in some specific phases of 
the work. For example, one child wants to recite all the time, while another 
child voluntarily participates seldom or not at all; one child defends his 
position to the bitter end, while another gives in without a protest; one 
child responds favorably to criticism, while another is extremely sensitive 
^d easily hurt; one child thinks clearly and slicks logically to the point 
under discussion, vvhile another child wanders aimlessly. The true and 
complete picture of individual diSercnces is revealed to the teacher only 
as he systematically studies his children’s work and behavior from day (o 
day. The unevenness of development makes it difiicult to set ngid class 
and individual goals. 

Following are two poems wniten by two third'grade boys during a 
story-writing period when the teacher had imposed no restrictions. The 
children were free to write about anything in prose or in free-verse poetry. 
Most of the children wxoic in prose, but for reasons of their own these 
boys chose poetry as their medium. Nothing has been changed in either 
poem except spelling. 

THE LITTIE TREE 
{John's s!Ory\ 

Once there was a little tree 
Just as pretty as could be 
hut ihcn one day a little bee 
Made a nest lo that little tree. 

MCIIT 

{Jim’s siorjr) 

The sun was dying 
The mooo was slowly being bom 
The stars were being christened 
For on was coming nighL 
Pure twilight now was present. 

Now the light is dim 
Ah! now all is darkness 
Nighi IS here again. 
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is the language of educated people, and social pressure favors the use of 
good English. Other schools draw largely from quite different populations 
—from people in low-income brackets, laborers, and groups in which any 
one of several foreign languages is spoken in the home. It is a basic principle 
that language training and standards of acceptability should conform to 
the cultural needs of the population that the school serves. No one pro- 
gram or pattern can be devised that will meet the needs of all communi- 
ties. This means, of course, that much of the responsibility for planning 
the language program will be borne by the local school staff and by indi- 
vidual teachers m the school. A curriculum-research department or com- 
mittee in a state, city, or county system may set up a philosophy and sketch 
the general features of the language program, and it may state in general 
terms the kind of adaptations to local schools that need to be made; but 
local school staffs and individual teachers must expect to adapt the general 
program to their specific needs. 

A second difficulty in the problems now being considered arises from 
the nature of language and from the complexity of growth in language. 
Language serves many specific purposes and takes many forms, such as 
telling stories, giving reports, outlining, summarizing, and engaging in dis- 
cussions. Training in one kind of experience canies over to others to some 
extent; but the identity of each must be recognized by the speaker, and 
suitable adaptations in techniques must be made. Growth in language means 
growth simultaneously in many interrelated but separate experiences. More- 
over, growth in any experience means growth in a number of specific atti- 
tudes, abilities, and skills of which the experience is composed. An ex- 
perience cannot be isolated and taught entirely separately from other ex- 
periences; nor can attitudes, abilities, and skills be entirely isolated from 
experiences and from each other, and be developed separately.' 

A third difficulty arises from dealing with the extreme variations in lan- 
guage abilities represented by the members of any class. If all the children 
of a class were equally mature in language, teaching would be simpler, 
although not simple. But children are not equally mature. Statistically 
stated, the range in variability of the members of one class may be as much 
as seven grades.* 

When one measures the achievement status of children at different grade 
levels in the elementary and high school, one finds almost the complete range 

» M. R. Trabue and others. Teaching Language in the Elementary School, Forty- 
third Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, University of Chicago 
Press. Chicago. 1944, part II, chap. I. pp. 91-92. 

> Trabue and others, op. ci», p. 200. Also see National Council of Teachers of 
English. Commission on the En^isb Cumculom. The English La nguage Arts, Apple- 
ton.Cenlury.Crofts, Inc.. New York. 1932, pp. 248-249. 
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The teacher cannot profitably attempt to meet all the current needs of 
children. What is most important? For example, in speaking is correct 
usage mote important than freedom of expression? The teacher must set 
reasonable limits to his program. Exact, detailed directions about what to 
do in every situation cannot be given, but terurhers can consider the matter 
and use their best judgment to formulate general policies. 

Determining Needs ond Settirtg Up Goals. The teacher can set up goals 
for a class by observing the way children handle various experiences, and 
by noting the abilities and skills shown by the children in carrying on the 
experiences. He may note, for example, that children are good in conversa- 
tion or storytelling but relatively weak in dramatizing or in creative writing. 
He may note also that children are eager to participate, but have difficulty 
in finding worthwhile things to say and in sticking to the point. He will be 
alert for general levels of ability in the class and for vaiiabUilies among 
individuals. The teacher can thus proceed to set up tentative goals for the 
whole class and for individuals. This assumes, of course, some experience 
and maturity on the part of the teacher. Until a teacher acquires that ex- 
perience and maturity, he may welcome assistance in setting up grade goals. 
Textbooks and courses of study ^ve much help. 

A comparatively simple and practical approach is to make an analysis 
of a basic textbook or course of study. The textbook, if reasonably satis- 
factory, provides in convenient form the results of extended study and 
research of competent persons. The work is necessarily detailed, providing 
a complete series of grade goals designed to meet the developmental needs 
of children. The book will give a program of work for a grade and planned 
sequences among the grades. It will show the basic experiences that the 
authors regard as essential and also the work in related abilities and skills. 
The course of study is usually mote general in character, leaving out many 
essential details. The summary at the end of the chapter will show' the 
kind of material gained from a course-of-study analysis and will be useful 
for compaiison with other sources and for die study of particular prob- 
lems of grading and sequence. Attention may profitably be given to the 
specific items — experiences, abilities, and skills — assigned to the several 
grades and to sequences from grade to grade. 

It is unlikely that a program of work outlined in a course of study or 
textbook, such as that at the end of the chapter, will meet exactly the needs 
of a particular school or class, but it will show the general nature of cur- 
riculum content, and it may serve as a point of departure in setting up a 
particular program. It is quite possible that texts will not be available for 
work in grades 1 and 2, and possibly not in grade 3. Teachers in these 
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enabling the teacher to determine with reasonable exactness just ^\bat stage 
a class, and each individual in a class, has reached. This plan is favored 
by an impressive number of competent authorities. For example, Smith 
says, “It is quite possible that, for the sake of practical curriculum making, 
moments of initial attack upon specific problems may be uorked out for 
individual school systems, but obviously no set standards of mastery can 
be imposed upon children at any specific grade level." The analysis of out- 
comes in conversation and in discussion “indicate clearly that it is possible 
to map the direction of grow th in each of the areas." * And the Commission 
on the English Curriculum says “Instead of arbitrary standards for the 
various grade levels . . . teachers need descriptions of systematic se- 
quences in language learning which apply to all pupils." ' And they say fur- 
ther, “They [teachers] do not think primarily of grade placement of ma- 
terials . . . but think rather of next steps in the development of each child 
in language power.” • 

Sequences should be planned for important lines of growth, in both ex- 
periences and in abilities and skills. Sequences in conversation, telephoning, 
discussion and planning, telling stories, dramatizing, and reporting are 
described by Hatheld.' Sequences in abilities and skills have been worked 
out in several counes of study.'* 

The flexible plan emphasizes the important principle of continuity of 
learning and provides flexibility in adapting work to the needs of a par- 
Ucular class and to individuals. The teacher is encouraged to study the levels 
of development of his pupils and to begin instruction where they are. He 
may be relieved of the necessity of doing prescribed work regardless of the 
needs of his pupils, and he does not feel compelled to reach fixed goals. 

The Grading of Experiences. From a consideration of the general prob- 
lems and points of attack in laying out a program of work by grades, we 
turn to the specific problems involved in the ^'ading of specific parts of the 

•Trabue and others, op. cil., pp 92-93. 

' National Council of Teachers of Eitglisb. Commission on the English Curriculum, 
op. ca., p. 189. 

' National Council of Teachers of Enghsh, Commission on the English Cumculum, 
Eongi/age Arts for Today’s C/iildrrn, AppletooX^entory-Crofls, Inc., New York, 1954, 
p. 54. Quoted with special permission of the publisher. 

* W. W. Hatfield. An Experience Curriculum in English, Appleton-Century-Crofis, 
Inc., New York, 1935, chap. IJ 

Gladys S, Higbee and Elga M Shearer, Guide to the Teaching of Oral and 
tVrxuen Language in the Intermediate Grades. Long Beach City Schools, Long Beach, 
Calif., 1940. Trends in Elementary Education- A Teacher's Guide. San Diego County 
Schools, San Diego, Calif.. 1945. A Program in English: A Guide for Teaching the 
Language Arts. K-12, Denver Public Schools, Department of Instruction, Denver, 
Colo.. 1953, chap. 4. 
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grades must use their own resources to set up programs and may secure 
supplementary texts or workbooks to use as guides or references. Several 
good sources of material for work on these levels are available.* 

Surveys of local Needs. The adaptation to local needs of the basic pren 
gram as outlined in a course of study or textbook is best based on thorough 
surveys of the local needs. The accumulated experience of teachers work- 
ing in a particular school will contribute much useful information. Teachers 
as a group may profitably organize surveys to show what kinds of lan- 
guage experiences are carried on by children in the home and in the com- 
munity; what patterns of language expression prevail; what standards of 
usage arc acceptable; what specific diiTicultics of construction, usage, and 
speech, particularly pronunciation and enunciation, arc common; and 
what resources in personal experiences may be used to provide content. 

Absolute Grading versus a Flexible Plan. Another positive attack on 
the problem of grading is to decide on a basic pattern for organizing the 
over-all program. Two choices are possible; organizing goals by grades or 
indicating sequences of goals regardless of grades. Organization by grades 
is the traditional and still the common plan in courses of study and in 
textbooks. Miss Dawson’s program, as reported in a later section of this 
chapter, is an example of a grade plan. From the point of view of a teacher, 
it is definite and specific; it shows exactly what should be accomplished in 
a particular grade. It assumes that language work can be broken down into 
specific stages of development, that these stages can be allocated to par- 
ticular grades, and that the goals are reasonably satisfactory for the grade 
and for all the pupils of the grade. Sequences arc implied but not shown; 
to determine sequences the teacher must consult the specifications of pre- 
ceding and following grades. 

Although the absolute grading plan is almost universally followed m 
courses of study and in textbooks, its limitations arc apparent to theorists 
and teachers. Language development cannot be broken down into a fixed set 
of discrete steps, and the variabilities of individuals within classes arc so 
great that fixed goals are quite meaningless for many individuals. Everyone 
agrees that grade goals should be flexible, adaptable to various classes and 
to individuals within classes and that learning should be continuous.* 

A possible alternative to fixed grading is to block out desirable sequences, 

•Mildred A. Dawson, Language Teaching in GraJes One and T 1 . 0 , World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N.Y., IM7. Paul McKee and others, Let's Tali., and its work- 
book, Let's Write, Houghton Mifflm Company, Boslon, 1956. Malilda Bailey and 
others. Language Learnings, K-2. American Book Company. New York, 1956. 

s National Council of Teachers of English, Commission on the English Curriculum, 
op. cit., p. IJ. 
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6. To converse during “refreshments" served at a table, to not more than 
eight persons at once. 

7. To meet strange children gracefully and graciously. 

Letter writing may bd used as another example of the graduation of 
work to meet increasing difficulty and the maturity of the pupils. In the 
beginning, the letter lakes the form of a simple communication dictated 
to the teacher by the pupils. The pupils help plan the content, sentences, 
and organization; the leocher provides the heading and salutation. The 
class letter may be copied by the pupils. Gradually the pupils take over 
more responsibility for various parts of the letter; first, a simple salutation 
and close; later, the heading, varied forms of close, and addressing the 
envelope. Classwork gradually yves way to individual composition at the 
later third- or fourth-grade level; and with a minimum of guidance from 
the teacher, the pupils assume full, individual responsibility.” 

In sum, each major experience of the language curriculum is broken down 
into steps of dilficulty, a desired sequence is indicated, and goals are set 
for classes and individuals in terms of maturity and capacity. The exact 
definition of these goals U one of the major tasks of curriculum makers and 
teachers, and is a practical and very necessary piece of work Courses of 
study and textbooks give some help. 

eroding ond Sequences of Attitudes, Abilities, and Skills. We face the 
same problems in grading attitudes, abilities, and skills that we face in deal- 
ing with experiences: What emphasis should be given to each at the several 
grade levels? What is the order of importance, or the sequence? 

The primary weaknesses of the traditional program are that it fails to 
give proper attention to lifelike experiences and that it attaches too much 
importance to mechanical performance, such as usage and punctuation, to 
the neglect of other, more important factors. The emphasis placed on atti- 
tudes, abilities, and skills largely detcmiines the quality of language work 

There is some authority for the following listing of factors in order of 
emphasis and of importance for language development; 

!• Attitudes; 

Be willing lo participate. 

Desire to improve. 

Discover and correct own errors. 

2. Courtesies; 

Listen attentively. 

Give and take criticisms pleasantly. 

Behave amiably. 

“ See Paul McKee. Language m the Elementary School, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1939, pp. 18J-188. 
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Janguage program: experiences, attitudes, abilities, and skills. The grading 
of experiences logically requires first consideration. 

When one analyzes the experiences allocated to the several grades by 
various courses of study and textbooks, one gets some interesting results. 
The sinking fact is that the same ^ncra! types of experience appear in 
practically every grade. For example, oral communication, conversation, 
discussion, and asking and answering questions appear in the kindergarten 
and continue through the eighth grade; telephoning begins in about the 
second grade, and meetings in about the fifth. Generally oral forms appear 
early, indicating the dominance of oral cxpcnences in the early grades. 
Certain written forms, such as friendly letters and invitations, appear early 
also, and they are used throughout the grades. The more complex written 
forms, such as outlines and summaries, begin in the intermediate grades. In 
the judgment of authors and of curriculum makers children carry on about 
the same experiences at various grade levels and they need continued in- 
struction and praedee. The appearance of a number of experiences in a 
grade does not signify that all of them receive the same emphasis; for ex- 
ample, in one fourth-grade book, conversation appears in every unit, and 
invitations in only one. Nor should one assume that the same elements in 
experiences are taught in all grades; there is a progression of elements within 
the experiences. 

The principle of immediate need operates in the grading of experiences 
and in relative emphasis on experiences. Work on speaking and writing 
experiences is begun in the grades in which the children normally bepn 
to use these experiences extensively. When the experience is loo difficult for 
the children alone to handle, the teacher helps, as in letter writing at the 
second-grade level.'* 

Sequences within Experiences. Since the same experiences spread over 
many grades, it is obvious that the major grade differentiation does not 
occur In kinds of experiences. The same experiences are carried on at in- 
creasingly higher levels of performance. Hatfield offers such a breakdown 
of the various experiences, “experience strands,” into steps of increasing 
social complexify. For example, in conversation: “ 

1. To talk with a familiar small group about home experiences. 

To talk with a familiar ^a» group about shared experiences. 

■ i/ * ^ good host to visitors from another room or from outside the school. 

a. To be a satis/actoty guest. 

5. To converse interestingly and pleasantly with mere acquaintances. 

“Trabue and others, op. til., pp. 24-25. 

** Hatfield, op. di„ pp. 13g_l4i. 
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3. Content: 

Select topics that are good, limited, and appropriate to situation. 

Choose interesting details. 

Express thought completely. 

Express own thoughts and feelings. 

Distinguish real and maJ-e-believe. 

4. Organization: 

Stick to the point. 

Follow' good sequence. 

Use good beginning and ending sentences. 

Paragraph properly. 

5. Vocabulary: 

Use vivid, apt words and phrases. 

Avoid trite words and phrases. 

6. Sentences: 

Express complete thought. 

Avoid gross crudities. 

Use variety. 

7. Speech: 

Speak audibly. 

Speak distinctly. 

Use correct pronunciation. 

Use pleasing voice. 

Deliver speech effectively. 

8. Usage; 

Use verbs appropriate to the riiuation. 

Use pronouns correctly. 

Use adverbs and adjectives correctly. 

Avoid redundancies. 

9. Written mechanics: 

Use correct capitalization and punctuation. 

Use proper manuscript form. 

Be neat. 

There is one point in the grading of abilities and skills on which there 
is general agreement, namely, that developing proper attitudes should re- 
ceive first consideration. This priority is true, not only in the earliest grade 
in which language is taught, but also in every grade. Until a teacher secures 
free and voluntary willingness to participate, he cannot hope to take steps 
in the direction of improving ability in the technical aspects of language. 
The problem first appears in oral work. Fundamental factors of personality 
arc involved. Desire to improve and wilfingness and ability to discover and 
correct one’s own deficiencies come later, but they are equally fundamental 
factors. 

Courtesies are placed high on the list because they are closely related 
to willingness to participate. Particularly important is friendly, appreciative 
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of composition. Considerable evidence has been accumulated concerning 
needs at various grade levels (determined by use in spontaneous writing), 
the proper order of treatment, and various levels of difficulty. Textbooks 
and courses of study are usually quite definite in listing grade requirements 
in these areas. 

Usage is somewhat affected by local language patterns, and local surveys 
are necessary in setting up a usage program. However, the peculiarities of 
the English language and language patterns affecting large areas are such 
that certain basic crudities are widespread. These common crudities are 
well known, and their grading is commonly indicated in detail in courses 
of study and in textbooks. 

One of the most extensive and authoritative studies of usage, including 
capitalization and punctuation, is that of O’Rourke. The culmination of 
his study h a listing of items in sequence of importance, not a grading, 
based on these factors: *'(1) the practical utility of each phase of usage: 
(2) the difficulty of each phase of usage, and (3) the relation of each 
phase of usage to other phases.” ** 

Example of Grading in a Course of Study, Crode 2 

Tools of Expression Common to Both Oral and Written Language 
Vocabulary 

Learn new words gained through reading and experiences. Use new words 
in cofflmumcacioa. Grasp new meanings and uses for known words. Find “pic* 
ture" words in sentences and scones. Intelligently use technical terms such as 
iertterxce, capital letter, small letter, period, question mark, greeting, closing, 
margin. 

Sentence 

Realize that a sentence tells or asks something. Recognize a sentence, oral 
or written. Express ideas in short, clear, and correct sentences. Gradually elim- 
inate a/id-faults. 

Thought Organization 

Stick to the point.*' Arrange facts or ideas in lime sequence. Answer a 
question pertinently. Follow an oral or wntten direction correctly. 

Osage 

Realize what is right and wrong in connectioD with the most common gross 
errors of the group: elimination of crudities, such as “brung,’’ “dumb,” "hisn,” 

‘®L. J. O'Rourke, Rebmtdmg the Engbsh-mage Curriculum to Insure Greater 
flattery oj Essentials, Psychological losutute, Washington, 1934, pp. 97-98. 

’"Mildred A. Dawson. A Course of Study in Language, World Book Company, 
lookers, N.Y., 1949, pp. 8-29. Selected quotes with special permission of the 
publisher. 
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Altention to many items of less importance, such as undue emphasis on 
posture and mannerisms, can, hovsoer, be safely postponed. 

An analysis of the provisions of textbooks and courses of study shows 
that the same factors are stressed in many grades. Obviously, attitudes, 
abilities, and skills are not mastered once for all in any grade; rather, there 
IS a gradual growth and a need for rcteaching in several grades. As in the 
case of experiences, grading is not based on the kind of factor but on 
sequence of growth within each factor. 

Grading Porticular Element* of Compoitllon, Mainly Written. In pre- 
ceding sections we have been concerned with certain general qualities of 
language work, oral and written, and with certain general abilities and skills 
related to those qualities. It is recognized that these general qualities and 
abilities are fundamental and vital and that they deserve the chief emphasis 
in leaching. But they are intangibles involving elements of thou^t, feeling, 
and judgment which make it necessary to deal with them in broad terms. 
There are certain other elements of language, mainly matters of form, that 
can be treated more objectively and specifically; and some of these are now 
considered: sentence structure, capitalization, punctuation, and usage. To 
a great extent, these matters of mechanics are controlled by rigid conven- 
tions; but standards ace constantly changing, and personal preference is 
permitted to some degree. 


In terms of averages, the sentences of children in the primary grades are 
largely simple in kind; complex, compound, and complex-compound sen- 
tences increase throu^ the grades in the order named. This fact suggests 
a general order of natural development and emphasis. However, even more 
sulking than the general progression is the fact that all kinds of sentences 
are used at all grade levels, at least above the second. The kinds of sentences 
used are largely atfecced by experiences, by the language heard in the 
home, and by the character of the teaching. Brown and Butterfield clearly 
show that if ^ven opportunity and encouragement, some children in the 
primary grades will use complex forms of sentence structure, such as de- 
pendent clauses in an inverted order.'* The implications for teaching, there- 
fore, are that the general emphasis in instruction should follow the general 
order of development of thinUng. but that individual children should be 
encouraged and helped to use types of sentence structure suited to their 
capacities and maturity. 

Capitalization and punctuation are the most nearly mechanical elements 


potoihy L. Brown and Margueme BuHetfield, The Teaching of Language i 
The MacmilJan Company. New Yorl.. 1941, chap. 4. Also se 
David H. RusseU and others. Cfc.M Devetop««» anj ,he Language Ar„, Nation, 
Council of Teachers of English, Champaign, QL, 1953, p. 18. 
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Copy a label, a picture legenJ, or a story dictated by an individual child and 
Mntten on paper by the teacher. Prepare all copjwork with 100 per cent ac- 
curacy as to spelling, sentence form, capital letters, and punauation marks. 
Check cop>'work with the copy to discover errors, and then correct them. 

Dictation: Study, under teacher guidance, the correct form of a brief note 
and short story to be dictated. Listen attentively to dictation and v isualize correct 
form. Write with 100 per cent accuracy. Check for errors and correct them. 

Independent writing (near close of year, and perhaps not for all children): 
Wnle a three* or four-sentence story, telling about a personal or group experi- 
ence. Wnte a simple note of thanks or an invitation vn correct form. Transfer 
to independent writing the skills and techniques learned m dictation and copy- 
work. 

Wriling Skills 

Manuscript: Head all written papers (including spelling and number papers) 
correctly according to prescribed form. Leave margins as presenbed. Write 
neatly, conforming to prescribed size and form for all letters. Check all papers 
tor erron belorc handing them in. 

Capitalization: Habituate the uses of capital letters listed for Grade One- 
Learn to use capital letters for other words as needed, such as Mr., Miss. Mrs., 
name of teacher or principal, pets. 

Punctuation: Use period and question mark after sutement or question. 
Place comma in date if used in heading. Copy correctly from blackboard the 
commas after letter greeting and closing; periods after numbers in a list; com- 
mas in alphabetized list of names, etc. 

Spelling: Spell correctly any word written, asking teacher or classmate for 
help when necessary, or consulting a blackboard list. 

Grade 4 

Tools of Expression Common to Both Oral and Written Language 
Vocabulary 

Continue to enrich vocabulary through extension of experience into new/ 
areas of interest. Develop ability to use newr words in discussion, reports, etc. 
Get meaning of new words from context. Begin the use of the dictionary to find 
meaning and pronunciation of new words. Leam to choose appropriately be- 
tween two meanings of a word. Build an mdividual dictionary of new words 
acquired. Develop ability to choose vivid describing and action words to add 
to interest of sentences. Leant to appreciate rbjming words in poetry. 

Sentence 

Develop greater familiarity with kinds of sentences; Statement, question, 
command. Recognize and use the sentence that expresses strong feeling. Dis- 
tinguish between complete and incomplete sentences. Leam to begin sentences 
m different ways (avoiding the “1” begiiming). Correct faulty sentences. Wnte 
origiaal sentences. 
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“ourD,” “hern.” "hisseif,” ‘‘Ihcirsclvcs,” “them books,” "this here," "ain’t, 
•‘hain’t.” Gradually habituate the correct use of the forms: came, has come. ran. 
has run, did, has done, saw, has seen, neni, have gone, grew (not ‘ growed ). 
and knew (not “knowed"). Strh'e to eliminate "me and John” (for John andl)- 

Oral Expression 

Major Actniites 

Spontaneous conversation (stimulated and guided by the teacher): (I) 
penences and observations in and out of school; (2) ideas gained from family 
and friends; (3) stories toJd or read in scbo<^; (4) pictures, films, recordings, 
(5) standards o( courtesy (greetings, fareuells, courtesies to visitors; (6) some 
use of telephone; (7) simple introduction, as mother to teacher. 

Discussion; As outlined for Grade One, but with more attention to points of 
courtesy to classmates or adults, and extending to more evaluation of outcomes 
of enterprises discussed. 

Asking and answering questions: (I) asking for information or assistance; 
(2) asking for guidance in making or doing something; (3) asking for permis- 
sion; (4) giving clear-cut, correct answers to the questions of others; (5) listing 
questions to be answered in the course of a group observation or invesligation. 

Telling stories of vanous types: (1) about personal cxpcnences; (2) original 
stories (created by imagination); (3) retelling of stories read or heard in class- 
room, over radio, or in comic strips; (4) cmeriaining the kindergarten or 
another grade by giving a planned storytelling program; (5) giving a planned 
and rehearsed story for assembly program. 

Dramatization: (1) dramatic play (acting out home or community pursuits); 
(2) playing a favorite story, with or without dialogue; (3) playing original 
stories; (4) dramatizing safety or health practices; (5) dramatizing courtesy 
practices, as introduction, greeting a visitor, and the like; (6) pantomimes and 
shadow plays; (7) rehearsed play for an assembly. 

Listening: (1) as in Grade One — for enjoyment, to stories, poems, plays; for 
information, during discussion, conversation, and to information read or told 
by teacher; to directions, to leam what lo do or how to do; as a matter of cour- 
tesy; (2) listening responsively. 

Speech Skills 

Voice: Modulate voice to reflect mood and meaning. Stnve to make voice 
audible and pleasing to hearers. 

Enunciation and pronunciation: Sound beginning and ending letters and 
blend clearly. Pronounce words correctly. (See errors listed for Grade One, 
and add others common to the group.) Avoid runnbg words and sentences 
together. 

iVriiien CommuHKation 

Major Aciiviiies 

Copywork. Copy from chart or blackboard a list, a note, an announcement, 
or a story written by teacher but composed and dictated by group. 
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Written Communication 

Major Techniques 

Write letters: (1) of invitation, to invite a speaker to address the class, or 
to invite parents or another class to enjoy a program or play; (2) of request, to 
secure books from the public library; (3) of thanks. 

Write a notice or an announcement for the bulletin board. 

List questions: (1) to guide a study or iovestigation; (2) to ask a speaker; 
(3) to ask at an intervievb'. 

List rules: (1) for safety; (2) for correct conduct in a library; (3) for care 
of supplies. 

Make an outline: (1) of scenes or acts lo a story to be dramatized, (2) to 
plan a report; (3) to summarize facts and ideas learned from a talk or report. 

Wnte a class diary: (1) of seasonal changes; (2) of the progress of a class 
enterprise. 

Wnte a brief report: ( 1 ) on a science or social studies topic; (2) on a favor- 
ite book. 

Wnte labels or legends: (l> for the library, (2) for an exhibit. 

Write lists: (1) alphabetical, of books, supplies, names; (2) of books on a 
given topic; (3) of new vsords learned. 

Write a class program. 

Make out library cards. 

Attempt creative wntiog; (I) of safety or health rhjmes, (2) of verse; 
(3) of a myth; (4) of a short ongioal story. 

Writing Skills 

Capitalizacioa: Of proper names, persons, month, day, holiday, city, state, 
country, peoples, 1 and O, greeting and closing of a letter, abbreviations of 
proper naines, Mother and Father (when used in place of name) , buildings, 
topics in an outline, titles before names, titles of books, stories, poems, etc. 

Punctuation: Period after, a statement or a command; abbreviation; initial; 
numbers in a list or outline. Question mark. Comma: in a date; between city 
and state; after greeting and dosing in a letter; in a sentence including a quota- 
tion. Apostrophe: in a contraction; to show ownership. Colon after greeting 
in a business letter. Quotation mark before and after a direct quotation. 

Spelling: (1) of contractions, of common homonyms, of names of days and 
months; (2) proofreading for correct spelling in daily written work. 

Paragraph; (1 ) sticking to the topic; (2) indention; (3) detecting extraneous 
sentences; (4) writing an original paragraph. 

Manuscript; Meeting standards for heading, margins, writing, and speUlng 
in all written work; developing responsibility for self-appraisal and checking. 

Orade 6 

Tools oj Expression Common to Both Oral and Written Language 
Vocahulary 

Enrich the vocabulary by conscious acquisition and use of new words encoun- 
tered in all areas of experience. Learn lo interpret new words from context. 
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Thought Organiuuioii 

Leam lo Keep Jo the topic under discussion. Determine the topic of a sim- 
pie paragraph. Make a Ihrcc-lopic outline of a passage. Outline the facts a 
ideas learned from a talk. Outline data in preparation for a report. 


Usage 

Review and use correctly all forms taught in Grade Three. Leam to use 
correctly the forms of the verbs: eat, tlratv. know, write. Use correct y 
forms: any~no; can-may; don't-Joesn't; good-well: hinisetl-ihemsehes, wnr, 
Ut-leaie; teach-lcarn; wasn’i-weren'i. Avoid “John he went. 

Reading Skills and Use of Hooks 

Master simple alphabetical order. Classify books for arrangement on li^^ 
shelves. Organize and conduct a class library. Understand the parts of a 
cover, title page, table of contents, illustrations, index. Use table of * 

and index to find data. Read to find facts. Make a book list. Review a 
Make a card file of book reviews. Read stories and poems for enjoyment. Begin 
to use the dictionary. Become acquainted with an encyclopedia. 

Oral Expression 

Major Techniques 

Converse about individual and group interests, with more conscious effort to 
meet group (or textbook) standards. Introduce people (mother to teacher, 
child to adult, a speaker to art audience). Discuss group and school problems 
and plans, with more conscious effort to meet group (or textbook) standards 
Tell stories: (1) personal experience; (2) biographical; (3) myth; (d) folk 
talc; (5) safety. 

Dramatize: (1) a brief story or a scene from a book, informally: (2) a" 
original story; (3) safety practices; or learnings from a group project in social 
studies or science; (d) a favorite story, planning acts and scenes, dialogue, 
costuming, scenery, and properties; (5) by making a “movie'' to summarize a 
group study; (6) by making a puppet show of an old talc. 

Leam the simplest techniques in organiung and conducting a club: ( I ) elect 
officers; (2) hold a meeting. 

Use the telephone to make a request. 

Give a report: (I) about a book; (2) on an assigned social studies or science 
topic. 

Read aloud. 

Give directions clearly and correctly. 

Speech Skills 

Voice: (1) speak loudly enough; (2) portray meaning and emotion through 
expression. 

Enunciation: (1) speak each word clearly and distinctly, sounding initial 
and final consonants clearly; (2) use lips, teeth, and tongue to enunciate; (3) 
avoid common errors in pronunciation; (4) team to use pronunciation aids in 
dictionary, such as syllabication, accent mark, and re-spcUing. 
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Usage 

Review and use correctly all forms taugbl in earlier grades. Learn to use 
correctly the forms of the verbs: choose, freeze, lie, lay, learn, teach, ought, ride. 
Choose correctly between the prepositions: at— to, in—tnto; among-^beiween. 
Compare adjectives and adverbs correctly. Avoid double negatives. Choose the 
correct forms of pronouns for subject and object. 

Oral Expression 

hla)or Techniques 

Conversation: (I) developed as a social art; (2) attention to suitable topics; 
responsibility for participation; courtesies. 

Discussion: (1) group discussion of class problems in accordance with ac- 
cepted standards; (2) clear conception of the purpose of discussion; (3) panel 
discussion on special problems; (4) when and whei¥ not to talk. 

Social courtesies: (1) at table; (2) in introductions. (3) in using the tele- 
phone; (4) in public places and to strangers. (S> when making purchases in a 
store. 

SCoiyieUing: (1) personal experience; (2) legend. (3) fable; (4) myth; 
(S) hero tale, historical or biographical. 

Reading aloud, reciting poems, and choral speaking. Reviewing books. 
Making reports; (1) committee report to a club: (2) factual report;(3) illus- 
iratiag, by using map, graph, chart, pictures; (4> illustraung. by a demoostra* 
tion; (S) illustrating, by making a movie; (6) group reports. 

Club procedure: (1) organizing; (2) electing officers; (3) secretary’s duties; 

(4) conducting a meeting; (5) makios ^ motion; (6) learning simple parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

Using the telephone: (1) business calls; <2) social callt; (3) courtesies. 
Dramatization: (1) of social courtesies; (2) of a story; planning acts and 
scenes, wTiting dialogue, selecting actors. pUaniog costumes and properties. 

Speech Skills 

Voice; (1) give attention to pitch, tone quality, expression; (2) make detioice 
effort to improve voice through class auditions and constructive criticism. 

Enunciation and pronunciation: (I) speak clearly and enunciate words dis- 
tinctly; (2) correct common mispronunciations; (3) utilize dictionary aids to 
master pronunciation of new words. 

iyriiten Communicaiion 

Major Techniques 

Letter writing: (1) business, of request; (2) social, including friendly letter, 
imitation, acceptance, regret, congratulation; (3) correct form; (4) stationery. 

Writing factual matter: (1) an article for class magazine; (2) an opinion or 
a review of a book; (3) a report for a class booklet; (4) an autobiography; 

(5) minutes of a meeung. 

Creative prose writing: (1) an autobiography; (2) a description; (3) dia- 
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jiU leutniiis .Nt _ _ 

Ust the dtettonar, es en aid in the ntaelety oC new »ord.: 

,„g, .jllab, canon, mcamng. Begin to node, .tend how words " 

.nSrp’ntt the meaning, ot new word, by nnalysis of root, pref.s, and snfc 
Choise the exact word to express meaning. Choose the vmd »»rf “ 

meaning. Appiy a knowledge ot grammar (part, ot speech) to aid m sebct.ng 
L right word for the desired funerion, as well as the eorrect word form. 

Sentence 

Apply the sentence concept to the climinalicm of such errors as the sentence 
fragment, the anJ-fault. and the run-on sentence. Use the various 
sentences (statement, question, command, and exclamatory sentences) 
expression. Build sentences correctly and with greater variety of paltcm 
outcome of some knowledge of the grammar of the sentence. 


Crainmar 

Learn the function and grammatical name of eight parts of speech, noun, 
pronoun, 'crb. adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and 
Understand that a noun may be common or proper, singular or plural, an ^ 
scssivc; and apply this knowledge to correct usage and correct vvTiiing. u^ 
ferentiate between: singular, plural, and possessive pronouns; subject an 
ject forms of pronouns; and apply this knovsiedge to the ®*^**i, 

usage errors. Learn the forms of comparison of commonly used adverbs, 
derstand the function of the basic sentence elements: ( 1 ) simple subject, com* 
plete subject, simple predicate, complete predicate; (2) adjective, adverb, an 
prepositional phrase modifiers; (3) subject and predicate in natural an in- 
verted order. Learn to make the predicate agree with the subject in numbc . 

Thought Organization 

Keep to the topic in a paragraph. Stick to the point in discussion. Discuss 
a problem to a conclusion. Plan a study: (I) break down a broad topic m o 
major problems; (2) outline each problem into sequential minor problems (or 
questions). Gather data on a specific topic. Make an outline in preparation 
for a report, talk, ot an original story. 

Reading und Study Skills 

Learn to locate data in a book by means of: (1) table of contents; (2) index, 
(3) center tides and sidcheads. Use a card catalogue to find books on a given 
topic. Make a bibliography of books on a given topic. Read: (1) to gam a 
general idea of a passage; (2) to find specific data. React to a passage read. 
( 1 ) giving the main idea in a brief summary; (2) making an outline; (3) ta 
ing notes. Make an outline from notes taken from reading. Use a dictionary 
efficicnlly, including ability: (1) to find a word readily; (2) to learn its spelling, 
syllabication, pronunciation, and meaning; (3) to interpret common diacritical 
marks; (4) to use a pronunciation key; (5) to select the right meaning among 
several given. Use an encyclopedia. 
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fo, . stor, drama.m„on; (4) a di.„; (5) an 
161 an imaginary Iciltr; 17) an original story (personal c.pcncnee, realistic 

fiction, imaginati\e), (8) a fable. „ .tnrv 

Creativeserse. ( 1 1 a limcriek; (2) a fable in verse; (3) a report, (4) a story. 
Note-taking, bibliography. 

It'nfing Skills 

Capitalization: Review and apply correctly all uses of capital letters taug t 
m earlier grades. Learn to capitalize proper adjectives and regions of the country 
expressed by North, South, etc. 

Punctuation: Review and apply all uses tau^t in earlier grades. 

Learn: (1) comma with words in a scries; (2) exclamation point or comma 
with interjection; (3) comma to separate clauses in a compound or comp 
sentence; (4) quotation marks and other punctuation in more difficul quo a 

lion; (5) hyphen to separate parts of a compound word. 

Spelling: Develop complete responsibility for spelling correctly ^l wor s 
used in writing and for checking wntlcn work for correct spelling. List p^ 
sonal "demons" and master them. Use ihe dictionary at an aid to corrc« 
spelling. Spell plurals and possessives correctly, applying rules learned m 
grammar. Learn and apply a few helpful spelling rules. 

Manusenpt: Make every written lesson 100 per cent standard with rcspec^ 
so class or school requirements for: (I) heading; (2) handwriting; (3) margins, 
(4) arrangement of work; (5) spelling; (6) technicalities of writing. 


EXERCISES 

1. Examine samples of written work of children in one class and note dif- 
ferences in quality. 

2. Observe children engaged in oral work. Report extremes in performance. 

3. Rate several members of a class in one experience, using a minus sign 
lor less ilwn saiisfuciory, a check mark for samfactory, and a plus sign for 
better than satisfactory. 

4. Evaluate work in some class in terms of meeting the current language 
needs of the pupils. 

5. In one experience such as conversation or a particular ability or skill, 
trace sequences, like sticking to a point, through the several grades in the 
Dawson course of study. 

6. List the language experiences for a particular grade found in a textbook 
or course of study. Compare with work in preceding and following grades. 

7. List specific attitudes, abilities, and skills found in a course of study or 
textbook for a particular grade. Compare with work in other grades. 

8. Collect samples of children's work, cither actual or as reported in a 
course of study or textbook, representing grade levels. Note development.” 

” Developing Chihiren's Potter of Self-expression through IKril/nj. Board of Edu- 
cation, City of New York, 1952, pp. 52-59. 
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apparent community and pupil needs, and finally evaluating and diagnosing 
the specific needs of pupils by suitable classroom procedures. 

The teacher should examine his local course of study or teacher's guide 
and make note of any help ^ven in defining goals for the grade. If the 
course is complete, he may find there a comprehensive listing of goals; if 
not, he must look elsewhere, such as in textbooks or in supplementary books 
for grades in which no official textbook is provided. Probably the textbook 
will be used generaUy. The contents of the book in terms of specific objec- 
tives may be found listed in the table of contents, index, or manual, but 
probably it will be necessary for the teacher to examine the introduction and 
to go through the book page by page to make his own analysis and listing. 
He may come up with one such as the following, analyzing Day by Day, 
grade 4, in the Building Better English Series: ‘ 

Experiences: 

1. Oral communication; coaversatioo, ducussioo, (elephoning, asking and 
answering questions 

2. Written communication; business and fnendty letters, invitations, tbank- 
iXiu notes, diaries 

3. Dramatization and choral speaking 

4. Creative writing: stones, verse, pIa>-$; observation and description 

5. Giving infonnauon: talks and reports, announcements, explanations, and 
directions; introductions; interviews; filling out forms 

6. Study and research experiences: compiling records, reports, outlioes and 
summaries, bibliographies; using dictionaries, indexes 

Aiiitudes: wiUIngness to discoscr and correct own errors 
Courtesies: courteous listening, giving and taking criticisms objectively, taking 
turns 

yocabulary; using picture words, sound words, action words; avoiding inie 
expressions 

Sentences: complete thought; correctness— ruo-ons, phrases; variety 
Usage: saw, seen; is, arc; did. done; isn’t, aren't, am not; was, were; come, 
came; Dad and I; began, begin; knew; Mother (not Mother, she); good, well; 
ate, eaten; don’t, doesn’t; leave, let; sure, surely; this, that, those; ran, run; 
weat, gone; a, an; teach, leam, taught, learned; look, taken; drank, drunk; 
any, no (negatives); there is, there are; himself, themselves; then, than; our, 
are 

Grammar; related to errors above 

Speech: audibility, distinctness, pronunciation of specific words, voice, delivery, 
audience contact 

* H. A. Greene and others. Day by Day, Building Better English Series, Row, 
Petetson & Company, Evanston, 11)., 1941. Quoted with special permission of the 
pubtisher. Also see A Program in English: A Cmde for Teaching the Language Arts, 
K-12, Denver Public Schools, DepsrtineDt of Jnstrucuon, Denver, Colo., 1953. 



CHAPTER 18 

Planning a Program 
of Work for a Class 


It is necessary for a teacher early in the year to make some plans for 
the whole year’s work, including such things as setting up goals for a class, 
outlining a sequence of work, deciding what phases can be handled best by 
whole-class work and what parts can be handled best by groups and by 
individual work, and gathering instructional material. 

Some planning can be done before school bc^ns by gaining some knowl- 
edge of the community, by studying teachers’ guides, courses of study, and 
textbooks, by looking up school records, and by conferring with the prin- 
cipal and other teachers. Early in the term the teacher, as he comes face to 
face with the children, will reconsider hb earlier plans by studying the 
accomplishments, capabilities, and needs of his pupils. Within a few weeks 
or a few months the teacher should know hb pupils and be able to com- 
plete his preliminary plans for the year’s work. All teachers need to make 
some preliminary plans. The need b more urgent for beginning teachers 
and for teachers taking up a position in a new school. We consider prelim- 
mary planning primarily from the point of view of the beginning teacher, 
who faces the problems for the first time. 

Setting Tentative Goats. The first task b naturally setung up goals for 
the class, defining as clearly and as accurately as possible just what should 
be accomplished during the term. Thb problem may be broken down into 
several steps: making a list of tentative goals by examining and listing the 
contents of courses of study and textbooks, checking tentative goals against 
354 
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and approached in order of relative importance: (I) experiences and (2) 
abilities and skills. 

Evoluotion of Experiences. It is well to begin 3 language survey with 
an evaluation of performances in the chief kinds of language experiences 
with which the class is concerned: otaveesation, discussion, storytelling, 
letter w'riting, and the like. The procedure of evaluation is simply that of 
protiding opportunities for the children to participate in the experiences, 
esdmating the quality of performance, and keeping records. The instrument 
of evaluation is the teacher’s judgment, for which there is no alternative at 
present in the oral as well as written phases of work. Recordings are very 
helpful as an aid to evaluation of oral performance. Although standard 
scales for measuring written work have been devised, they fail in the main 
to add either to reliability or to the ease of making judgments. 

Keeping records is an important step in the diagnostic procedure. A 
record form is made by hsting the experiences on the left-hand side of a 
sheet of cross-section paper and writing the names of the pupUs across the 
top, as in Table 18-1. As the children participate, the teacher records his 
evaluations of individual performances, using a simple system of marks 
such as a check for iaihfaaory, a plus sign for better than satisfactory, and 
a minus sign for unsatisfactory. The record will be cumulative, and in time 
it will provide a fairly complete record of the performance of each child in 
each experience. 

In evaluating performances in experiences it is probably well to begin 
with the major areas and then make the analysb more detailed as need 
arises. Thus, for a class using the fourth-grade book cited earlier in the 
chapter, the teacher may begin his survey with oral communication, written 
communication, and study and research. As needed and when practicable, 
the teacher can extend the survey to include specific t>pes of oral com- 
munication — conversation, discussion, stooteiling, asking and answering 
questions — and to specific items in other categories. 

The survey shows to the teacher the main areas of strength and weakness 
and, with his judgment of the social values of the experiences for his par- 
ticular pupils, provides a basis for selecting and emphasixing t>pes of 
experiences throughout the terra. 

In the preceding discussion nothing was said about the reliability of the 
teacher’s judgment or about means ol increasing that reliability. We shall 
assume, however, that since the teacher’s judgment is considered in the 
Staining of teachers, it is to some extent reliable. Furthermore, the re- 
liability of judgment of mentally alert teachers increases rapidly with ex- 
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Punctuation: 

1. Apostrophe in contraction, o’clock, wngular possessive 
2 Colon in business-letter creeling . , 

i. Comma in date, between town and slate, greeting of friendly letter, closing 
of friendly letter, series, after transposed clauses, direct quotation 
4 Exclamation point 

5. Hyphen in divided word 

6. Penod after statement, number, abbreviations, and initials, m senten 
outlines and lists 

7. Question mark 

8. Quotation mark in direct quotation 

9. Underlining title of book , 

Capitalization: names of people and school, first word of sentences. I, ea g. 

months, titles, holidays, days, towns, states, greeting and closing ot tetter 
poetry, tides, labels, street. R.R.. initials. Mother and Father as names, su 
jccts. outlines, direct quotation, organizations, names of peoples or countri , 
other proper names. 

Manuscript lorm and neatness: indention of paragraph. 


It will be observed that the contents of the language program are classi- 
fied into the major objectives of experiences, abilities, and skills. 

Cheeking Tenfotive Objeetlves ogolnst Pupil ond Community Needs. 
The textbook analysis gives the teacher some idea of normal expectancy, it 
may or may not provide an appropriate set of goals for his particular 
class. To make this adjustment the teacher necessarily gives some attention 
to the socioeconomic status of his pupils, to language patterns and stan 
ards of acceptability prevailing in the community, and to the kinds of Ian 
guage experiences likely to be engaged in by his pupils. 

Evaluation of Performance and Diagnosis of Speeifie Needs. Soon I e 
teacher should begin a systematic evaluation of the children’s performance 
in language and in time make a more complete diagnosis of specific indiv id- 
ual needs. By simply listening to children tell stories, make reports, an 
engage in discussions, and by examining typical sets of compositions, the 
teacher will be able to make some estimate of the general language ability 
of the class, identify excepuonal children, and possibly locate some specific 
areas of weakness. This informal, casual, sketchy type of evaluation, which 
it is assumed any teacher will make, is valuable as far as it goes, and it may 
be adequate for some teachers. Others, will want to supplement informal 
general evaluation by a more detailed, systematic kind of evaluation in 
order to bring into view ail important phases of the language program an 
to reveal specific individual needs by means of check lists and tests. Evalua- 
tion may be broken down profitably into the chief categories of objectives 
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perience. As he \\orks with children, especially with pupils of a particular 
class or grade, the teacher arrives at the point where he easily recognizes 
good and poor work. He can improve reliability of judgment still more 
by deliberately setting his mind to the task, by collecting and studying 
samples of his children's work and the work of others on the same grade 
level, and by basing his evaluation on specific points of merit — so-called 
standards. Much of the work in the preceding chapters should contribute 
to an understanding of what may reasonably be expected of children in 
various kinds of experiences at various grade levels. 

Evaluotien of Abilities and Skills. The basic step in the evaluation of 
abilities and skills is obviously to determine those which are most needed 
in canjing on experiences effectively. Anai>sis will reveal much over- 
lapping; that is, the same abilities and skills operate to some extent in many 
of them. Thus, having something to say, sucking to the point, organizing 
lopcally, and using appropriate words and sentences apply to conversa- 
tion, discussion, storytelling. letter writing, and creative composition. The 
importance of the different (actors nalutally varies somewhat with the 
experience. The business letter, for example, inuoduces a new use of the 
colon; outlining, a new use of capitals. The practical problem of the teacher 
U to think through and set up the specific abilities, skills, and attitudes that 
are required for mastery of particular language experiences. 

This cannot be handled mtchanically; that is. the teacher must pay some 
attention to the maturity and capabilities of the pupils. Hatfield gives a 
complete analysis of abilities and skills in relation to various experiences 
m his Experience Curriculum in English. 

As a practical procedure in setting up the proper objectives, the teacher 
follow the plan suggested by Hatfield, that is, list specific abilities and 
skills separately for each language experience. This plan emphasizes the 
close functional relationship between experiences and abilities and skills; 
but it results in the preparation of a considerable number of check lists — 
as many lists, in fact, as there are experience units. There would be much 
ovetbpping in the several check lists, of course. An aitemauve is to use a 
master check list of abilities and skills, as in Table 18-2. In planning work 
on an experience unit, the teacher could go over the master list and note 
the particular abilities and skilk that should be stressed in the umt, omitting 
irrelevant and nonesseotial items. Thus, in a unit on conversation, the 
teacher could include such items as free paitiripation, having something 
to say, sticking to the point, and appreciative listening. This alternative 
procedure emphasizes the common need of certain abilities and skills in 
various experiences and serves to promote continuity and consistency of 



Table 18-1. Chort for ReeOfdmg Pupils' Performances In Language Experiences 
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attack. For ihe teacher's own information, and possibly for the use of 
pupils, it svould be profitable to complete an abiht>-skill analysis record of 
all experiences. There is an advantage in putting the results into a single 
chart, as suggested in Table 18-2. Hic teacher, of course, should include 
in the chart and analysis only those items important for his grade and 
class.* 

For evaluating all oral phases of work the teacher must make spot 
judgments, pacing attention to attitudes, as pupils recite; to qualities of 
speech; and to such general abilities as content, sucking to the point, usage, 
and sentence structure. It is good procedure in evaluation, however, to 
concentrate on one or two particular items at a time. 

Written work may be examined more Idsurely and more objectively. In 
evaluating general qualities of content, organization, vocabulary, and the 
like, the teacher will still necessarily rely on his judgment. In written 
mechanics and usage, however, it is possible to use objective tests, cither 
informal ones made by the teacher or appropriate standard tests. Gen- 
ially speaking, teacher-made, informal objective tests are more easily 
adapted to the work of a particular grade. Patterns for suitable tests may 
be found in textbooks, workbooks, and standard tests. The matter is taken 
up in greater detail in Chapter 19. 

la individual and class diagnosb lies the basis for the whole instructional 
program. It is generally agreed that conditions of good learning require 
specific language goals, recognizable and known to the pupils as well as 
to the teacher. Purposeful ed^ort is motivated by a consciousness of need 
and concrete evidence of progress. 

Blocking Out Large Units of Work. At this point the teacher is ready 
to make a tentative layout of the term’s work, involving a basic pattern 
of unit organization and a plan for a sequence of units. Units should be 
organized in terras of experiences. The teacher decides what experiences 
should be included in the language program and how much emphasis each 
should receive. The sequence should be flexible. It is usuaUy desirable to 
continue work on one experience until demonstrable progress is made. 

selection and timing of the eiqieriences may be profitably determined 
by the current situations arismg in curticular and school-life activities. 
For example, early in the term when new children are arriving and when 
parents are visiting the school in conaderable numbers, it is appropriate 
to have a unit on making introductions; and when the pupUs are beginning 

* Olive S. Niles and Margarel I. Eariy. ‘^’nung SUUs,” Jounuil of Education, 
Oeiember. J955, 138:32-33. 
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realize that John, at the other side of the room, does not listen to her story 
because she does not make him hear. Because Jack is not chosen for the 
main part in a marionette show, he is finally conNinccd that his baby habit 
of sounding iv instead of I (wook instead of look) is no longer an asset. 
Mary dlscosers that if she uants to contribute to the consersation period, 
she must cultivate a more pleasing voice and speak in sentences; and 
thirleen-jcar-old Tony finds that he can never be the announcer in the 
class radio show unless he enunciates more clearly. 

Goals and standards of performance vary according to the individual; 
each is judged in terms of his own capacities and is encouraged to strive 
constandy for improvement. Individual goals are set up in terms of atti- 
tudes, abilities, and skills; and the children as well as the teacher are con- 
scious of these standards. For this purpose, each child requires sets of 
specific goals for checking needs and recording progress. Individualization 
is thus achieved within a common experience. During a whole-class poetiy- 
"■riting period one child WTOte: 

I bad a cat 
And sbe was black 
She went for a walk 
And she never came back. 

Another child produced during the same period: 

Little Brook 

\Vby do }ou bubble all (he way 
As you go 

Through forests and fields 
And cities sod towns? 

The first child must be commended for his effort and his rh)'thin, while at 
the same time he is led to realize that what he has written is a nonsense 
rhyme rather than a true poem. Jingles are fun and may be enjojed as 
such, but they should not be confused with poetry. A specific goal for the 
first child would be familiarity with more poems and the realization that 
3 real poem not only presents a sound picture but also tells something. 
He probably lacks words with which to express himself and needs further 
tocabulary work. He also needs opportunity and encouragement to express 
htmsclf ima^natively, probably in prose. Even one good sentence sub- 
ntitted by this boy would call for commendation. The second author, on 
the other hand, has given a beautiful picture of the happy little brook, and 
one feels that she has had ample experience in free expression, although 
the needs help in punctuation and ca^utalizatioD. 
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a new unit in the social studies, attention in language may be given to dis- 
cussions and making reports. 

More important than tJie sequence of experiences is the emphasis on 
particular abilities and skills within experiences. Growth in the basic 
abilities and skills is the essence of growth in language power, and em- 
phasis on the basic abilities should follow consistently through all experi- 
ences and should be adjusted to the level of language maturity of the class. 
For example, at the lowest level of pupil maturity the teacher faces the 
problem of securing voluntary participation. This problem should be faced 
and met whenever the children arc engaged in storytelling, discussion, or 
dramatization. 

In sum, then, the teacher plans the work in terms of the major experiences 
t.'iken up as current needs of the class dictate; and in each experience he 
stresses consistently the abilities and skills common to all language work 
and those required by the particular experience. The experience and its 
component abilities and skills constitute the working unit. 

Selection of Content for Units. The textbook provides a program of 
experiences and of abilities and skills; of necessity the book provides con- 
tent as well. The program of subject-matter content is suggestive and 
illustrative; it is not prescriptive. In fact, content — what children speak and 
write about— may often be better derived from the experiences and current 
interests of children. The teacher will add considerable vitality to the lan- 
guage program by encouraging pupils to male use of their experiences at 
home, on the playground, on vacation, with pets and hobbies, in assembly 
programs, in school organization, and especially in work in other cur- 
ricular areas. 

Instructional Organization; Indiyiduol DiRerences. After blocking out 
the instructional program and making a tentative plan for sequence, the 
teacher is ready to give consideration to the organization of pupils. He 
must at this point take into consideration the nature of learning in a par- 
ticular phase of work and set up conditions that will provide for maximum 
individual growth. 

One phase of the program is the carrying on of purposeful language 
experiences, such as conversation, storytelling, and dramatization. This 
phase can be handled well by whole-class work. The class provides the 
stimulus for the experience and a soda! situation; clarification of ideas de- 
velops from class discussion; a pressure for maintaining high standards 
results from an interchange of friendly constructive criticism. While the 
class is engaging in the common experience, individual needs, of course, 
should not be neglected. For example, seven-year-old Susan is led to 
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there is loddental concentradon oa goals according to individual 

maturity and needs. At other times the children «ill be engaged in a com- 
mon project or unit, as preparing a play to celebrate Thanksgiving. In 
this unit work there are different tasks for children of different levels of 
maturity. All may participate in planning and in evaluating. More mature 
children do most of the research work and the writing of the script, while 
the jounger children perform assigned tasks and pariiopate as actors. The 
techniques of attltude-ability-skill analyris arc usable. Special-training exer- 
cises on spedhc skills and abilities, oral and written, are bandied as group 
or individual work. Possibly more use must be made of individual work; 
and for this purpose suitable self-instructional material in the form of work- 
books and other printed instructional-practice exercises is of greater im- 
portance. 

Materials. An essential part of planning and implementing a program 
for a class consists of locating, selecting, and gathering the necessary in- 
structional materials, including those essential for stimulatiort (such as 
sources of content in other subjects), instruction (such as sample letters 
useful in building understanding of content and form), diagnosing indi- 
vidual and class needs, testing accomplishments, and practice on specific 
abilities and skills. 

A good textbook meets these needs in part; and in addition to providing 
usable materials, it suggests patterns for original materials. If the language 
program stems freely from work in other subjccu, the textbook will be 
used largely for reference. A detailed topical analysis and listing of the 
contents of the textbook will prove extremely useful. In the analysis, for 
example, all the Instructional material on dramatization or aU the material 
on usage may be brought together. The teacher may find it advisable to 
go further in the analy sis, listing separately the material on particular usages, 
such as began and begun, lie and lay. This makes ready reference possible 
in class and individual assignments of work, study, and practice. It is help- 
ful to duplicate the analysis ooiUne and to give it to the children to place 
tn their language notebooks. 

It is unlikely that any one textbook will provide a sufficient amount of 
instructional material to meet the widely varying needs of all pupils in a 
Useful supplementary materials will be found in other texts and 
workbooks. Their judicious selection and use are required. In addition, 
®f course, the teacher may accumulate files Of original materials, particularly 
practice materials, on key difficulties. All supplementary practice materials 
v^ould be indexed and filed by topics, so that pupils may have ready access 
to them. 
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The caiijing on of experiences provides practice in the development of 
attitudes, abilities, and skills. This practice, incidental m nature, may not 
be sufficient to provide satisfactory mastery of all language elements; and 
to the extent that it is not sufficient, the teacher must provide directed train- 
ing lessons on the essential language elements tor those children who need 
them In this phase of the vvork, the whole-class procedure is not usable 
except in the rate situations where all, or a great majority, of the pupils 
need the same speci/ic training. Instead of leaching the class as a whole, 
the teacher must either break it up into smaU groups needing the same 
remedial work or use an individualized procedure.’ 

A guide for the group or individualized program is provided by the 
analysis and check-list record of abilities and skills. In the grouping pro 
cedure, the children who need the same training lessons arc taught as a 
unit. Grouping reduces the number of instructional groups to practical 
limits and makes it possible for the teacher to do some pointed teaching. 
In the individualized plan, each pupil works on his own particular dif- 
ficulties. Little time can be given by the teacher to individual pupils, an 
consequently much reliance must be placed on self-help instructional ma- 
terial. This material should be broken down into specific topics, should 
be readily available to the pupils, and should be self-instructional and self- 
corrective. 

In sum, the proper organization of instruction in language provides two 
basic types of work: ( 1 ) classwork for experiences, with incidental practice 
on specific abilities and skills and (2) special-training exercises or lessons 
on specific abilities and skills, largely group and individual, to the extent 
that special training is necessary to secure desired growth. The two tjpes 
of work are complementary. 

Multiple-grade Situation. In the ringle-grade situation children vary 
widely in language maturity, especially in abilities and skills; and an clTec- 
live plan of pupil organization must be devised to meet these differences. 
In the multiple-grade situation, also, individual dilTcrcnces are great, but 
possibly not much greater. This situation differs from the former in that 
children vary in age and grade as well as in ability. The plan of pupil or- 
ganization in the single-grade rituation also serves very well for several 
grades. At times language experiences are carried on simultaneously in 
all grades, as in conversation and discussion; and within each experience 
» M. R. Trabue and others. Teaching Language in ibe Elemeiilary School, Forty- 
third Yearbook, National Sodeiy for tbe Study of Education, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1944, part U. p. 98. Mildred A. Dawson and Frieda U- Dingee. 
Directing Learning in tbe Language Aris, Burgess Publishing Company. Minneapolis. 
1948. p 112, Niles and Early, op. ul., pp. 33-34. 
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schoohork, curricular and extracuirioilar. Language does not need to be 
an isolated subject* 

He alert teacher will find \'arious school situations that sene to faring 
into play experiences as weU as abmiies and stills. In the soda] studies, 
children find occasion to write business letters, define problems, gi\e re- 
ports, organize and outline, extend concepts and socabulaiy, and use in- 
dexes in legating information. In nature study, they obser%e and report 
and find suitable words to express exaedy what they see. In art and music 
they note feelings and ideas and look for suitable words to express them. 
Class and school programs motivate oral expression; newspapers and 
magazines, written expression. On visiting dajs, children have occasion to 
Mfve as hosts, using introductions, friendly greetings, and courtesies. 
Specific examples may be given. 

^ arithmetic, children occasionally like to play cafeteria, using large 
wds on which have been pasted attractive colored pictures of cereals, 
aked bam, poached eggs, bottles of milk, etc., with the price per portion 
attached to each card. These pictures are grouped on the chalk tray m 
»me such order as might be found in a real cafeteria. One child is chosen 
to select his meal; he announces whether it will be breakfast, lunch, or 
^ r. and as he slowly goes along, he picks up the cards indicating his 
ojce of food and calls out the price. The chUdren at their seats compute 
c cost of his meal, and the first to give the correct answer is the next to 
** <^afcteria. FoUowbg each meal there is a discussion of the chilcTs 
. Did he have a well-balanced meal, including vegetables, something 
ot, and milk? It will be seen that a lesson of this tjpe has as much value 
or guage and health as for arithmetic. 

^ CMdren dramatizing "The Shoemaker and the Elves” felt that the elves 
0 d want to sing at their work, and so they made a song for them; 

Rat a ut tat. 

Rat a tat tat. 

Here's the h am mer, 

Here's the nail. 

And here's the leather to fnake the shoe. 

Attention to standards is as important as finding situations for using 
guage in various school activities. The check list can be used to call 
significant abilities and to main tain levels of performance, 
to th^ °ot made loo obtrusive, this attention to language contributes 
e effectiveness of instruction in other phases of work. 

L Brown and Xtaiguente ButteificM. The Teaching ot Language in 
"’orr Cradei. The .Macmillan Company, New York. 1941, p. 149. 
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In those situations for which a textbook b not reasonably adequate or 
for which published materials are not available or directly usable, as in 
grades 1 and 2, the teacher must des-clop and accumulate a supply of in- 
structional materials adapted to his particular program of work. Copies of 
textbooks and workbooks in the hands of the teacher will be suggestively 
useful in laying out a basic program of work in experience, ability, and 
skill areas and in devising usable class, group, and individual assignments. 
Such books for the first two grades arc McKee and Harrison's Let's Talk 
and Let's Write.* Lei's Talk, for example, provides a program of work 
that includes: 

5i7c/<3{ experiences: giving talks, making up riddles, explanations, listening to 
poems, dramatizing, making introductions, writing a letter, making a rec- 
ord, telephoning 

General abilities: talking so that all the othen can hear you, talking when 
no one else Is talking, telling the whole story, telling things la the order 
in which they happened, telling things that others would like to know 
about, not talking too long at a time, thinking what >ou need to say and 
then saying just what you mean, telling things in the order in which you 
do them, using words that say what you mean, learning to say things in 
new ways, speaking clearly, leaving out things that don't belong in the 
story, getting the meaning of what you bear 
Pracilce, training lessons: filling in blanks to complete sentences, supplying 
rh) ming words, listening for picture words, giving opposites, correctly using 
verbs (saw and seen, hasn't any and has no. 1 am not, I did it, has gone, 
has come and have come, is, arc), pronouncing {ing in going, give me) 

In addition to suggesting content. Let's Talk also gives useful helps on 
teaching procedures. For example, a story about a pet, following in or- 
ganization a simple sequence of incidents, is suggested by a scries of pic- 
tures representing each incident: A boy, accompanied by his dog, is sail- 
ing a toy boat in a pool. In picture 1 the boy reaches for the drifting boat 
with a stick; in picture 2, the boy points to the boat, inviting the dog to 
retrieve it; and in picture 3, the dog is swimming back to the edge of the 
pool with the boat in his mouth. The children tell the story in the order in 
which it happened.* 

Relation to Work in Other Subjects. In the development of a systematic 
language program the teacher should not lose sight of the fact that lan- 
guage is an important part of all schoolwork or fail to take full advantage 
of the opportunities offered for language development in other phases of 

‘Paul McKee and oihcrs. Let's Tatt, and its woikbook, Let's Write, Houehton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1956. 

* Ibid , pp. 8—9. 
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Schedule. In Oie completely integrated program, language does not ap- 
pear on the schedule as a separate subject, and may be part of a larger 
block of work-in connection with social studies, for example. Extra time 
should be allowed for work In language when it appears with another sub- 
ject If social studies alone is allotted one hour, social studies plus lancuagc 
should be allotted at least one and one-half hours. If language is assigned^^a 
separate period on the schedule, it should be placed close to the subjects 
with which it is closely related, probably social studies, nature stud>. and 
health. Language work derives a large part of its content from the closci) 
related subjects. The needs for particular abilities and skills, and their 
practice, are provided incidentally in the related subjects.' As a separate 
pwiod, language should occupy about one-half hour a day; when com- 
bined with handwriting and spelling, about one hour. These three language 
uts are sometimes grouped to provide for integration of related phases anJ 
for economy of time in handling writing material. 

Ostermining Accomplishments ond Progress. A final step in lajmg out 
a program of work for a class Is to moke plans for deicrmining accomplish- 
ments and progress during and at the end of the term. Starting points for 
evaluation are found in the preliminary survey records consisung of sam- 
P«» check lists, and tests that were made at the beginning of the term 
Progress in carr)ing on oral experiences is measured by the teacher’s 
if”*”* '*^^*‘* exercises. Marking component abilities and 

tuils used in carrying on the oral experiences helps to increase the reliabilitj 
® e judgment of the total experience and senes as a continuing diagnosis 
nginal check lists can be used to record progress and accomplishment, 
n the preliminary survey, samples of written work arc taken. Samples 
If t” *^**'^’ during and at the end of the term, sene to show progress. 

t c children keep individual folders into which group stories and poems 
w well as their own individual stories arc slipped, they will be able to note 
cir own progress from time to time. Children of ail ages like these col- 
which can be bound into a booklet to take home at the end of 
jear. Illustrations of some of the stories and even simple songs can be 
^uded. As in evaluating oral work, listing key qualities of written work 
^ checking each separately adds to the reliability of the teacher's judg- 
''lent and senes for continuing diagnosis. If an informal, objective scale 
^®prised of representative samples of pupils’ work is constructed, it can 
Used as an evaluation instrument Standard scales arc available, of 
but the value of these for practical local use Is doubtful. 

Trsbuc aoj oUitrs, op. ril , pp. liO-lll. 




Following i» jn illustration oJ how language may grow out of work m 
other subjects. In a primary room the teacher had sent away for some 
cocoons. Their arris al and examination occasioned much comment. The 
words skinny, rough, fragile, sniall. and bronnish-gray were listed as de- 
scriptive of their appearance. The names Cccropia, Prometheus, and Poly- 
phemus were written on the board and pronounced by the children. Dif- 
ferences in the structure of the cocoons were noted. The cocoons were 
finally suspended by strings over the blackboard. Name labels were made 
by children to avoid confusing the moths. Then followed a trip to the 
library to gather more information. The children computed the approxi- 
mate date for the emergence of the moths and marked it on the calendar. 
One child brought a book. The Siory of ihe Polypheiiius Moth, which was 
read to the class and greatly enjoyed. Other children found poems and 
stories about moths, and these vierc read to the class by the teacher or by 
individual children. Although the work originated in nature study, it should 
be noted that language, spelling, and reading were all intenvoven and 
were as vital a part of the work as the nature-study objcclive. In effect, 
nature study was used as the basis of the language program. 
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The skills and general abilities of written expression — sentences, usage, 
punctuation, capitaliiation, manuscript form — can be measured by check- 
ing children's compositions from time to time, by using test exercises pro- 
vided by textbooks, by preparing informal objcctisc tests covering specific 
items, or by standard tests. Standard tests, of course, make possible the 
comparison of the class with other classes and grades, although the value 
of the comparison may be lost if the content of the test does not correspond 
fairly well to the content of the textbook or course of study. It is often 
advisable to construct informal objective tests that include the specific 
language elements of the grade and to give ibcm at the beginning of the 
term and again at the end in order to measure and stimulate progress. 
Such a test may be closely adapted to the textbook and course of study, 
but it will not necessarily provide a means of comparison with the work 
of other classes. 

EXERCISES 

1. Study and report the general plan for the organization and sequence of 
work in one grade, using a textbook or course of study. 

2. List the goals for one grade from a textbook and a course of study in terms 
of (a) experiences and (b) attitudes, abilities, and skills. 

3. Using information m (2), make usable check lists and class individual 
record forms. 

4. Report results of a preliminary survey of pupils' performances in experi- 
ences. 

5. Collect samples of pupils* typical written work early in the term; separate 
them into three groups; work that is unsatisfactory, satisfactory, and better than 
satisfactory. 

6. If possible collect samples, similar to those in (5), at the end of the term. 
Note progress in paired compositions. 

7. Work out a tentative plan of pupil organization for one class. 

8. Report a class-individual analysis of key altitudes, abilities, and skills. 
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iaefficienc)-, helplessness, and stagnation. If a teacher must make a choice, 
perhaps the second es-il is to be preferred to the first But choice may not 
be necessary; it may be entirely possible for the student teacher to gam a 
command of practical techniques and, at the same time, an understanding 
of the basic principles upon svhich the techniques are based. This double 
pasp results in teaching on a high level. 

Importance ond Significance. The primary functions of language jr.- 
communication, self-expression, and thinking. These functions appear cans 
in the life of the child as inaniculate cries and gross bodily movemcni' 
expressing demands for attention and feelings of satisfaction and dissati--- 
faction. As the child matures, gestures, facial expressions, and sounds be- 
come more specialized. The expression of feeling and meaning becomes 
more exact; words express and communicate more accurately and eco- 
nomically than cries and gestures. The command of words and groups of 
words pows with practice and with the complexity of ideas and reactions 
to be expressed. The communication function is obvious. The uw of lan- 
Ptage as a means of clarifying Ideas and feclinp is equally real, if not so 
obvious. Language is a means of clarifying perception, of discovenng like- 
wsies and diSerences in things observed, of forming general ideas, and 
of discovering relationships. One deals with symbols rather than concrete 
**perien«s.* 

The operation of the communication and thinking functions is observable 
in the preschool years and throughout the school life of the child. These 
f^u^ons by a broad foundation on which to base a language propom 
'mg far-reaching imphcalions as to content and procedure. 

Colbteral to thinking and the expression of ideas are two other func- 
rebted and implied. In the first place, it is to be obsened that com- 
^emcation and thinking, as do most other personal activities, nccesvanly 
other people. Language is a social act. a means of adjuvtmcnt to 
^ control over other people. The entire process of socialization is brgcly 
•process of language development In the second pbcc, command of 
of ^ important factor in the development of the total personality 

® i**c child. Command of bnguage gives a feeling of confidence, saiisfac- 
security in meeting many life situations. Such mastery is a whole- 
iafiuence that affects the whole life the child, 
etoi# of language. The teaching of language is primarily coadiUoneJ 
nature of the subject Language is, concisely, the manipulafioa of 

^ Aoiiersoa, Tht Pijchologr ot Dettlotmtru unJ Ptrumul 
“> 'loi loj CosTpacy. Inc, New York. «W». n*- 



CHAPTER 19 


Principles and Processes 


The language aris teacher needs to arrive at an understanding of the basic 
principles underlying his practice. Basic principles concern the place that 
language occupies in the life of the child and the adult, the nature of Ian* 
guage, the growth and development of the child and the processes by 
which growth and deveiopment are facilitated, the significant factors that 
contribute to language development, the general curricular program of 
work, the differentiation of work to meet individual differences, and the 
techniques and procedures essential to the implementation of the program. 
These basic principles arc stated or implied in the discussion of particular 
topics throughout the first eighteen chapters of this book. Because philos- 
ophy and psychology inherently relate to every practical problem of cur- 
riculum and teaching, they arc best considered in the situations to which 
they naturally apply. The basic principles are summarized here, however, 
for emphasis and review and to help raise teaching above the level of mere 
pattern following. 

The study and practice of teaching are threatened at two extremes. At 
one, the student teacher is occupied with abstract generalizations which, 
because of his inexperience, he vaguely conceives and indifferently applies. 
Knowledge of this kind has little effect on what the teacher actually does. 
At the other extreme, the student teadicr is primarily occupied with acquir- 
ing a set of fixed patterns and with using them more or less mechanically. 
If the patterns are adaptable to the particular situation, he may do a good 
job for a Ume. But situations vary and times change; inflexibility results in 
372 
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little change in total performance. The teacher’s job in handling elements 
IS to direct growth in a single element or ability while keeping it in its proper 
relationship to other abilities and to the total language situation of which it 
is a part.* 

Growth in Language. Complexity characterizes language in early stages 
of development, as well as at mature levels. Complexity appears in the 
evolution of kinds of language experiences and in their component ele- 
ments. The order of development of language experiences is m part vague, 
ut it is obvious that the first experience to appear is oral communication 
as the infant attempts to make known his needs through cries, gestures, 
piraaces, and words. The first language efforts are practical and utilitarian 
m purpose, relating to food, comfort, and pam. 

'Vhen immediate physical needs have been met and a degree of maturity 
reached, Ae child becomes absorbed with the intriguing task of making 
me acquaintance of a great variety of things. What’s dat? is asked fre- 
quently. Inquiries concern animals, cars, people, houses, trains — all sorts 
0 novel objects and experiences. Asking questions is the characteristic 
}pe of language acUvity at this stage. "The three-year-old asked 376 ques- 
^ons and the four-ycar-old 397 questions during the day.” * In inquiry, 
e emphasis shifts from use of language for communication to the use 
0 anguage for thinking. The child Is struggling to identify the various 
so^^d* environment, to bring order into a confusing world of sight, 
oun , smell, and feeling. In this explanatory-naming stage, which con- 
^ues for some years, the child’s vocabulary is composed largely of nouns, 
t two years there is a high proportion of nouns (50 to 60 per cent)." * 

® ualy, with increasing maturity and wider experiences, the child’s 
more clearly defined, and ideas of relationship take shape. 
bo\ ’ distinguished and identified, the 

Vow ceases to be any four-legged animal; the train says too-too; the 
are pretty. Correspondingly, language changes. Other 
Word appear: descriptive words (adjectives and adverbs), action 

*■ s (verbs), connectives, and pronouns. Growth in the uses of these 
°us parts of speech goes on simultaneously. Anderson says, “All phases 

'bird olheri. Touching Language in the elementary School, Forly- 

Pr»ce National Society for the Study of Education. University of Chicago 

TG’^.'‘;«^.«944.partlI.pp.4-5. 

School P others. Child Development and the Curriculum, Public 

permit, Company. Bloomington. 111. 1939, p. 214. Quoted with special 

J Ptb-li^her. 

“»d; p. 215. 
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experience by the use of symbols. U may be observed tliat the involved 
symbolism is purely arbitrary, as shown by the existence of diiTcrent words 
in different languages to express the same idea; that words stand for certain 
concepts based on the direct or vicarious experience of the speaker or 
writer; that words have meaning to recipients only to the extent that they 
recall or are interpreted by similar experiences; and that growth in lan- 
guage is at once growth in experiences and growth in control of the symbols 
which stand for experiences. 

Other significant factors in the nature of language concern the inter- 
relation and the interdependence of language functions (thought, self- 
expression, communication) and of language experiences (speaking, writ- 
ing, listening, and reading). A language experience, such as conversation, 
may include storytelling, discussion, explanations, directions, asking and 
answering questions, and introductions. In writing a letter, one is concerned 
with describing incidents, telling anecdotes, ^ving information, or asking 
for facts. Particularly significant is the fact that in schoolwork, oral and 
written experiences arc combined and discussion often precedes writing; 
in the primary grades, the oral telling of a story precedes its writing. 

Significant also is the complexity of the learning situation as it em- 
braces the various attitudes, abilities, and sLiiis which are consciously or 
unconsciously employed in carrying on language experiences. In a given 
experience such as storytelling a child selects content, builds to a climax by 
relating a scries of incidents in a logical or psychological order, chooses 
appropriate words and phrases, uses a variety of sentence patterns for in- 
terest and force, cultivates voice quality, pitch, and modulation, practices 
pronunciation and enunciation, and acquires a favorable or an unfavor- 
able attitude toward oral participation. All these important elements of 
language experience are progressively strengthened or weakened according 
to the concrete situations involved. Altitudes, such as a desire to be effective 
and a willingness to work on particular weaknesses, are essential to growth 
in language skills and abilities. Vividness and force arc directly affected by 
variety of words and sentences. Content is conditioned largely by choice 
of subject. Organization depends on content. 

The concept of language as a teaming task, then, is a complex of inter- 
related and interdependent experiences and elements, in which growth pro- 
ceeds simultaneously but in varying degrees, dependent on points of par- 
ticular emphasis and interest. If the various elements could be isolated 
and developed separately, teaching would be relatively simple. Isolated 
treatment results in improvement in spedfic elements but frequently makes 
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md in getting along with people. In the second place, it has been obsened 
liat, although native equipment provides potentiahties of powih, actual 
is conditioned very largely by the stimulation and direction provided 
3y parents and teachers. A rich environment of varied cxpenences is essen* 
tal to good language development. A third implication is that language is 
jurposeful, not a mechanical or perfunctory act The purpose is largely 
JtiLtarian — communicating and extending experience — but not exclusively 
>0, because there is a place for the development of creative, artistic impulses. 
\ fourth significant principle is that language dev’elops as a whole — a whole 
nade up of many complex, interrelated elements. A fifth principle relates 
» grading and sequence. The teacher attempts to set up a program of work 
hat is consistent with natural order in the development of experiences, 
abilities, and skills. Goals are adjusted to capacity. Problems are recognized 
IS characteristic of a particular age grade or maturity level, such as articula- 
cry difficulties in the lower grades. 

Individual Differences. The teacher Is no less concerned with individual 
hfferences than with the general course of language development in chil- 
dren. Individual difTerences are marked in the cxpencnce phases of the 
wrk, oral and written. Some children participate freely in oral work, male 
*crthy contributions, and show marked ability in thinking and expression^ 
iihen do not. In written work, differences are much more apparent, ap- 
in both quantity and quality. Betzner points out that children in 
he fivc-io-eight age group write compositions varying from 9 to 1,074 
‘ordsftith a median length of 66,6 words, and that there is a similar wide 
in thought units of I to 69,' Reed points out that the quality of com- 
^iiions of pupils in grade 7 varied from J .0 to 8.2 on the Hudelson scale. 

there is progress in average achievement from grade to grade, there 
* overlapping among grades.* 

irccne variations in total achievement are to be expected in composi- 
“n work; they are, of course, no less wide and no less significant in specific 
ties and skills. These differences appear as the teacher makes a check- 
fanalysb of oral and written experiences; some can be measured objec- 
''fly. using standard tests. For example, Reed gave the Modem School 
■^Suage Usage Test to pupils in grades 4 to 8 with results shown in the 
table; 


L Brown and Marguerite BmieifieM, The Teaching of Language >n the 
C,od„, Tiie Macmillan Company. New York. 1941. PP- 17-18- 
loao- Psychology of Elementary Schoot Subtecis, Ginn i Company. 
"• 1938, pp. 178-179. 
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of language development proceed at a fairly uniform rate. This indicates 
that language is learned by wholes, ralhef than by isolated and individual 
responses, and that the relative proportion of parts of speech is fixed by 
one general language pattern.” ® Words in phrases soon follow the use 
of single words, as in Tommy coW. The verb is finally added and the sen- 
tence form takes shape. Tommy is cold. The dog barks. At first, sentences 
are predominantly simple: declarative, interrogative, and finally Imperative; 
but (he complex and compound sentences are used early.* 

It would seem that another kind of language experience which begins to 
take shape early is dramatic play. The first manipulation of objects is prob- 
ably purely mechanical in nature; but soon the use of materials with a 
purpose seems to appear, as in loading a truck, moving blocks, or con- 
structing an airport Words accompany actions. Dramatic play becomes 
more complex and social when several children play together. Children 
express in action and words ideas about phases of life which interest them: 
preparing food, taking care of a baby, stotekeeping. Further differentiation 
in kinds of experience performed appears with increasing maturity and 
the response to (he demands of life in and outside the school. 

It is also apparent that growth in performing an increasing variety of 
language experiences ts paralleled by growth in the component abilities and 
skills, as was shown above in the development of vocabulary and in the 
use of sentences. This growth is likewise true of the mechanics of oral 
speaking: articulation, voice management, and pronunciation; the general 
abilities of having something to say and speaking to the point; and later the 
mechanics of writing. 

Factors in growth are maturation and stimulation by environment. 
Maturation concerns the natural development of speech functions and 
processes of thinking. For example, the utterance of sounds follows a 
natural order, beginning with vowels and the consonant m. But maturation 
is also directly affected by language patterns set by other people and by 
the stimulation to though! and action of rich, varied experiences. 

From this brief sketch of growth in language there appear certain basic 
principles significant for teaching. It has been observed in the first place tiiat 
language is a vital part of the growth process. It is a vital part of the process 
of adjusting to life, physical and sodal; a means of gaining control of 
people and thought; and a means of bringing order into a bewildering 
world Training children in language is training in living, in understanding, 
* tbid. 

•Ibid, p. 216. 
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and in getting along uith people. In the second place, it has been obserNed 
that, although ^ati^e equipment provides potentialities of growth, actual 
growth is conditioned % ery largely by the stimuladon and direction provided 
by parents and teachers. A rich environment of varied experiences b essen- 
tial to good language development. A third implication is that language is 
purposeful, not a mechanical or perfunctory act The purpose is largely 
uiihtarian — communicating and extending experience — but not exclusively 
so, because there b a place for the development of creative, artistic impulses. 
A fourth signilkant principle is that language dev elops as a whole — a whole 
made up of many complex, interrelated elements. A fifth principle relates 
to grading and sequence. The teacher attempts to set up a program of work 
that is consistent with natural order in the development of experiences, 
abilities, and skllb. Goab are adjusted to capaci^. Problems are recognized 
as characteristic of a particular age grade or maturity level, such as articula- 
tory difficulties in the lower grades. 

Individual Differences. The teacher b no less concerned with individual 
differences than with the general course of language development in chil- 
dren. Individual differences are marked in the experience phases of the 
oral and written. Some children participate freely in oral work, make 
worthy contributions, and show marked ability in thinking and expression; 
others do not. In written work, differences are much more apparent, ap- 
pearing in both quantity and quality. Betzner points out that children in 
the five-to-eight age group write compositions varying from 9 to 1,074 
words with a median length of 66.6 words, and that there b a similar wide 
range in thought units of 1 to 69.' Reed points out that the quality of com- 
positions of pupils in grade 7 varied from 1.0 to 8.2 on the Hudelson scale. 
NVhile there is progress in average achievement from grade to grade, there 
is great overlapping among grades.* 

Extreme variations in total achievement are to be expected in composi- 
tion work; they are, of course, no less wide and no less significant in specific 
abilities and skiUs. These differences appear as the teacher makes a check- 
list analjsb of oral and wTitten experiences; some can be measured objec- 
tively, using standard tests. For example, Reed gave the Modem School 
Language Usage Test to pupib in grades 4 to 8 with results shown in the 
following table: 

’ Doiotliy L. Brov.u and Marguerue BuUetfieM, Jht Teaching of Language in the 
Primar)i CraJej, Tbe MacmiJIan Company, New York, 1941, pp, 17-.ig. 

»H. B. Reed, Trythology of Elementary School Subjects, Ginn & CompaDy 
Boston, 1938, pp. 178-J79. ' 
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of language development proceed at a fairly uniform rate. This indicates 
that language is learned by wholes, rather than by isolated and individual 
responses, and that the relative proportion of parts of speech is fixed by 
one general language pattern." * Words in phrases soon follow the use 
of single words, as in Tommy cold. The verb is finally added and the sen- 
tence form takes shape: Tommy is cold. The dog barks. At first, sentences 
arc prcdominanily simple: declarative, interrogative, and finally imperative; 
but the complex and compound sentences arc used early.* 

It would seem that another kind of language experience which begins to 
take shape early is dramatic play. The first manipulation of objects is prob- 
ably purely mechanical in ttalurc; but soon the use of materials with a 
purpose seems to appear, as in loading a truck, moving blocks, or con- 
structing an airport. Words accompany actions. Dramatic play becomes 
more complex and social when several children play together. Children 
express in action and words ideas about phases of life which interest them; 
preparing food, taking care of a baby, storckeeping. Further diJTercnliation 
in kinds of experience performed appears with increasing maturity and 
the response to the demands of life in and outside the school. 

It is also apparent that growth in performing an increasing variety of 
language experiences is paralleled by growth in the component abilities and 
skills, as was shown above in the development of vocabulary and in the 
use of sentences. This growth b likewise true of the mechanics of oral 
speaking; articulation, voice management, and pronunciation; the general 
abilities of having something to say and speaking to the point; and later the 
mechanics of writing. 

Factors in growth are maturation and stimulation by environment. 
Maturation concerns the natural development of speech functions and 
processes of thinking. For example, (he utterance of sounds follows a 
natural order, beginning with vowels and the consonant m. But maturation 
is also directly affected by language patterns set by other people and by 
the stimulation to thought and action of rich, varied experiences. 

From this brief sketch of growth in language there appear certain basic 
principles significant for teaching. It has been observed in the first place that 
language is a vital part of the growth process. It is a vital part of the process 
of adjusting to life, physical and sotial; a means of gaining control of 
people and thought; and a means of bringing order into a bewildering 
world. Training children in language is training in living, in understanding, 

» Ibid. 

*lbid., p. 216 . 
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Participation as a Factor in Growth. Language has been found upon 
examination to consist of a variety of experiences through which the child 
carries on the business of living and learning and by which he exercises 
and gains control of specific attitudes, abilities, and skills. Normal growth 
in language takes place through participation and the simultaneous exercise 
of a number of component elements. It follows that the school, to be realistic 
and lifehke, must base its program on actual participation. The school must 
recognize the common language experiences of children and adults, and it 
must train children in carrying on these experiences. Situations in which 
language experiences serve an immediate purpose must be provided by 
the school. Emphasis must be placed on the whole learning situation; inter- 
est must be secured; insight and understanding achieved; and specifics — 
attitudes, skills, and abilities — ^learned as related, integrated components 
of the whole. This emphasis on complete learning experiences is an appli- 
cafmn of the famiTiat geslaft theory, a pruicipfe of psycAotogy that under' 
lies many modem educational trends and has wide application in various 
areas of the curriculum. 

Attitudes as Factors in Learning. The whole, organic theory of learn- 
ing is not inconsistent with concentration on specific elements as factors 
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Toble 19-1. Distnbuiion ol ScorM in AAodein S4hool language Uiage Tettt, 
Grode* 4 10 8 * 


Crudr (irude Grade Grade Grade 
Score 4 5 6 7 8 


55 

50 

45 1 

40 -J 

35 3 U 

30 12 34 

25 53 47 

20 80 *7 

15 83 74 

10 53 32 

5 19 9 

0 3 6 


Median ^.70 21.68 


2 

2 10 

4 19 

13 23 49 

28 50 63 

65 77 58 

91 68 49 

66 -48- 18 

31 12 6 

11 2 2 

3 


27,44 30.74 35.39 


< H. Q. Rccd<i*j)e/io/osj' of Cl^mrnrao' School Suhirtit, Omn & Company, Umlon, 
1938, p. 178. Quoted with rpceul permiuion ol the publ»))er. 


This table shoiAs Jaia simitar to that obtained by Reed uith the HudeUon 
scale, which measured children's compositions, in that there is gradual 
improvement from grade to grade but a tremendous amount of overlapping. 
It may be assumed that what is true of composition work and usage is 
true of other general language abilities and of specific skills, oral and 
written. 

Statistics ^\c a reliable estimate of the range of individual diltercaces 
that may be expected in any class or age group, but they do not give a 
clear, detailed picture of tbc individual children with whom the teacher 
must deal. General facts of variability are interpreted in terms of concrete 
realities as the teacher works with individual children from day to day in 
the varied intimate situations that arise in die classroom. Gradually each 
child emerges as a person, a complex of specific altitudes, abitilies, and 
skills and of general powers. Each element appears as a clearly identifiable 
entity, but its significance is revealed only when it is considered in relation 
to other factors that combine to form an organic whole. The teacher must 
deal with each child as a person, as well as make general adjustments by 
providing diticrent levels of work and by organizing general programs of 
instruction for children with varying levels of ability. The child is an indi- 
vidual, not a statistic. 
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Ponklpaiion ai a Factor in <Srewih. Lanptafe has been found upon 
examinatjon to consist of a variety of experiences through «hich the child 
carries on the business of living and learning and by which he exercises 
and gains control of specific attitudes, abilities, and skills. Normal growth 
in language takes place through participation and the simultaneous exercise 
of a number of component elements. It follows that the school, to be realistic 
and lifehke, must base its program on actual partidpation. The school must 
recognize the common language experiences of children and adults, and it 
must train children m carrying on these experiences. Situations in which 
language experiences serve an immediate purpose must be provided by 
the school. Emphasis must be placed on the whole learning situation; inter- 
cst must be secured; insight and understanding achieved; and specifics^ 
attitudes, skills, and abiliucs — learned as related, integrated componer„'i 
of the whole. This emphasis on complete learning experiences is an ap-j. 
cation of the familiar gestalt theory, a principle of psychology that under, 
lies many modem educational trends and has wide application la 
areas of the curriculum. 

Altitudes at Foetofs In learning, nic wlwlc. Organic theory 
ing is not inconsistent with conccntraiioo on specific elcmenu 4*4^ 
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in the learning process. The teacher must recognize that it may be neces- 
sary at times to separate from the total learning situation specific elements 
for emphasis in order to bring about improvement in total performance. 
However, practice and training exercises should be handled so that their 
usefulness is clearly evident. The purpose of practice and its relation to a 
whole language experience must be recognized by the learner; and prac- 
tice must be motivated by desire for improvement. 

Of all the basic factors, attitudes are at once the most fundamental and 
the most elusive. Attitudes constitute the dynamics of learning, the drives 
to participate in experiences and to improve abilities and skills. Although 
real life provides adequate stimulation for certain kinds of experiences, the 
teacher may find that children in school are verbally inactive and unre- 
sponsive. The solution is to make schoolwork lifelike and to set up condi- 
tions that encourage free participation. 

Even more difficult is creating a desire for improvement in the quality 
of performance; children may be satisfied with low-Jevel performance. 
Some leverage for improving quality may be found in purposeful experi- 
ences, but good form is to some extent a matter of good taste or conven- 
tion. The teacher may show the high social value of maintaining certain 
standards and may cite worthy examples and authorities. He represents, 
for the time, adult judgment and authority, and expressions of approval 
carry weight. Setting up specific goals and recording accomplishments are 
other effective means of motivation. 

Repetition as a Factor in learning. There IS, in the new psychology, 
no magic which eliminates the need for repetition and drill; “that practice 
makes perfect is more than a half-truth,” says Reed.® But that practice 
alone may fail to assure competency in language is amply proved by the 
results of traditional teaching. Making practice effective involves certain 
basic considerations. 

In the first place, it is recognized that practice must be purposeful to 
the learner. Purpose derives from the recognition by the individual of his 
shortcoming and from the situation — an immediate one — in which the need 
for the skill or ability is felt. Implied are some fonn or standard with which 
a pupil can compare his work and some means of diagnosis. Need is often 
revealed by failure to make meaning clear or to convey a message ade- 
quately. Thus, a child who mumbles is not heard, and the class protests; 
and a child who combines Ws sentences interminably with ands is a bore. 
Going from obvious effect lo cause is the most convincing evidence of 
need for improvement that the teacher can present. However, at times 

* Ibid., p. 17. 
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own record of progress. The teacher should check and confirm the pupil s 
judgments. Repeated checking in tests and actual use, as well as restudy 
and practice, are constantJy required until mastery is confidently achieved. 

Adequate repetition, carried to the point of mastery, requires time, but 
effort should be concentrated on a short list of basic skills and abilities 
determined by cruciahty and by the needs of particular pupils. Extensive 
treatment is necessarily sacrificed to concentration on a relatively few key 
language elements. 

Understanding as a Factor in Learning. Traditionally, primary empha- 
sis in learning has been placed on seeing, doing, hearing, and saying. Lan- 
guage is still largely learned by imitation, and good language is largely 
judged by its sound. However, understanding is recognized as an important 
factor in learning situations in which generalizations, rules, and principles 
can be formulated and applied. The traditional skill subjects are now being 
approached in part from the point of view of meanings. It is too early to 
say how far we may go in making the mechanics of language meaningful 
to elementary pupiis, but some good examples of what may be done are 
offered in recent literature. For example. Smith points out that growth in 
the skills of punctuation and capitalization must mean growth in sensing 
relationships between ideas and gaining force through modification. The 
significance of the period and question mark are made clear by recalling 
wha( one does with the voice in oral reading.’* Specifically in regard to 
commas, she says, "Commas are used to clarify meaning when sentence 
elements are out of their usual order, to separate interrupters from the 
main idea, and to make clear the members of an enumeration.” ” The 
growth of general abilities relates mainly lo developing ideas and meanings, 
i.e., understanding. Grammar is an attempt to develop concepts, principles, 
and rules relating to usage and to the structure of language. Grammar pro- 
vides a stock of ideas and understandings (hat help to make language in- 
telligible, to give some insight into its structure, and to supply some help 
in the use of language forms and in the correction of errors. 

Differentiation of Instruction. A differentiation of work suited to the 
needs of individuals in the class is necessary. This differentiation concerns 
all phases of work. In handling ihe experience phases, the teacher assists 
pupils in identifying and setting up general standards but allows each pupil 
to select a specific standard as he gives bis talk and engages in conversation 
or dramatization. Moreover, the teacher judges each pupil in terms of his 
ability, not in terms of what other children do. For example, in handling 

'oTrabue and other*, op. cit., p. 88. 

Ibid., p. 89. 
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ability, such as selectiug an appropriate subject, choosing pertinent con- 
tent, dealing with a sufficiently small and manipulable aspect of a topic, 
organizing effectively, or composing a good be^nning and ending. The 
emphasis is on knowledge, understanding, and judgment rather than on 
specific skills. An understanding of what constitutes a good subject, for 
example, evolves from a study and compari^n of specific examples, such 
as “The Fish I Didn’t Catch,” “Hired, Tired, and Fired,” and “Taking 
Home My Report Card,” and from an analysis of key qualities, such as 
personal approach, definiteness, and brevity. The procedure is that which 
is characteristic of all knowledge getting — the solution of problems; it is 
never that of drill, as in the pronunciation of gel. 

The need for the lesson appears, of course, in an experience phase of 
the work, and it results from an analytical evaluation of the experience in 
terms of the specific factors that condition performance. The training lesson 
presumes inadequate performance and need for improvement. The need 
may appear as a result of pupil, class, or teacher evaluation: but it is im- 
portant that the learner recognize the need. 

The second step, logically, is to gain some understanding of what con- 
stitutes good performance. In the selection of subjects, for instance, the 
teacher may present to the class examples, good and bad, taken from cur- 
rent or previous work, from textbooks, or from reading. The examples are 
studied and the pupils are led to feel the difference between good and 
poor subjects. The teacher may present such subjects as the following and 
have the pupils discuss them: 

Poor Goad 

Where 1 Went Catching a Rat 

What I Heard False Alarm 

What I Did Too Sure 

Sunday A Bad Shot 

An Adventure An Unexpected Ducking 

My Trip A Hasty Reply 

Work A Wet Seat 

My Friend The BiUtle of Chicken Run 

What My AunI Has No Pie 

Titles in the first list are found to be vague and weak. Titles in the second 
list arouse curiosity and a desire to hear more; they tap sources of per- 
sonal experience and feeling; and they set specific limits on a composition. 

From the study of examples the children proceed to a consideration of 
their own experiences, searching for phases that are interesting to others 
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and uorth UTiting or tailing about, a\oidiag commonplace and sensational 
csents. Then they formulate good subject titles. Tentative lists of these 
titles are profitably presented to the class for evaluation and discussion. 
Approved subjects are then chosen, and compositions are prepared and 
tfclivered. The value of the sublet >s proved in the compoUtlon. NVhen 
some assurance as to competency has been gained, the children use their 
improved ability in selecting subjects for all oral and written work. 

Handling Specific-skill Lessons. The third t)pe of lesson or exercise with 
which the teacher is necessarily concerned involves the development of a 
specific language skill, such as the pronundalion of words (o//en. going, 
ashletic), use of the comma in a series, and capitalization of /. Sundards 
of usage are set by convention. The primary emphasis in learning is on 
hearing or seeing and doing; understanding enters into the learning process 
to the extent that it is possible to show reasons for certain conventions and 
to develop rules or principles. Understanding naturally adds to ease of 
teaming in this as in other phases of language work. 

The point of departure (or a uatiung lesson on a specific skill is an im- 
mediate need, revealed usually by performance in an experience. For ex- 
ample, in giving a talk a child may say I seen for / jjh-; or in written work 
he may fail to indicate clearly the persons attending a party by the omission 
of commas in a series of names, as in Jo Ann Cool ond Tommy came to 
the pony. The pupil may be led to discovet his difficulty by skillful ques- 
tioning, The next step is to show the correct form to the child by explana- 
tion and demonstration or by directing the study of examples, correct and 
incorrect. Recognition of the correct form and, if possible, the reason for 
it is followed by deliberate practice in selected examples. Finally, con- 
risXent use in exercises and In related speaking or wnling is provided. kVork 
of this t}~pe is largely remedial, and involves breaking old habits as well as 
forming new ones. The work should be individualized, concentrated on 
a few of the most Important skills, and followed up consistently and per- 
sistenily unul definite progress is made. The use of individual record sheets 
is helpful in making a diagnosis and later in recording progress. 

There are many wavs of handling directed training lessons on specific 
skills and at the same time empiojiog good principles of learning. Specific 
procedures vary somewhat in oral and in w-ntten work, although the basic 
principles are the same. One procedure, making use of original sentences as 
a means of drill, is illustrated in (he ((^lowing quotation from Bro-an and 
Butterfield: “ 

“ Bro«.a afiJ BuiurficU, pp. Q'jovtil »vih tpccul j<tin>%vaoa o( 

lU pciUJitr. 
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Another common dnll is having children yve original sentences in which 
difficult forms are used correctly- For example, the words seen and saw are 
put on the blackboard. The children arc told to make sentences using each 
word correctly. The results may be something hke the following: / saw a cal. 
I saw a dog. I saw a horse. I saw a bird. 

This kind of drill may be oral or written, but the temptation will be to have 
the children write the sentences because (from the teacher’s point of view) 
this makes good busywork. 

To improve a drill of this sort and to make it mean something to the children, 
the procedure can be changed somewhat. The teacher, to begin with, asks the 
children to tell, in their sentences, about something that they really did see. 
John gives the first sentence, “I saw a cat." The teacher remarks that this sen- 
tence is correct but that il would be more interesting to the class if he could tell 
a little more so that everyone could see the cat that he saw. 

With a suggestion or two, John changes his sentence to something like the 
following, ”I saw a big black cat with green eyes.” 

The class likes this sentence much better than the first one; others may try to 
imitate it. Then the teacher will suggest that there are many, many kinds of 
sentences using raw and seen. She will give an example or two: “When the 
boys went to the circus, they saw an elephant doing tricks.” or “If Alary had 
not seen the funny little puppy, she would have gone right home.** This will 
encourage the children to think out original sentences also. It is remarkable 
how much a few suggestions add to the vitality of a simple dnll. The more 
intelligent children, instead of being bored by meaningless repetition, will be 
stimulated by the opportunity for creative expression. 

Relation to Work in Other Subjects. Tho teacher recognuss that only 
a small part of his pupils' total experience in language takes place in the 
language class. Language is used throughout the day in all phases of work 
and play, and the use of language in other subjects and in all extracurricular 
work obviously helps set patterns and habits of expression. Language, there- 
fore, is a service subject and as such involves two key points worthy of at- 
tention. In the first place, the immediate needs for particular language ex- 
periences appear Ln other phases of work. Various subjects require discus- 
sion, reports, explanations, and directions. Class meetings and pupil coun- 
cils involve discussions, reports, and keeping minutes. When parents visit 
the school, as on school visiting days, opportunities arise for making intro- 
ductions and explanations. In the second place, it is necessary to maintain 
reasonable standards in all language work in school if good habits of speak- 
ing and writing are to be established. In the social studies, in arithmetic, and 
in the school assembly some attention must be given to good speaking and 
writing. If properly handled this attention adds to the effectiveness of work 
under way, and it is not necessarily a distraetkm. The whole school should 
become language-conscious. 
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Language Programs. The language program, as we ha\e said, should 
consist of real, lifelike experiences and training e.xercises as needed to 
desclop the essential abilities and skills. The program is a functional one. 
Language experiences at once provide the chief immediate and remote 
goals, the chief medium of learning, and the basis for organizing the pro- 
gram into units of work. Training lessons grow out of and are motivated 
by immediate needs for particular skills and abilities revealed in the ex- 
perience phases of the work. These sViUs are learned as far as possible in 
use — incidentally; but to the extent that further specific training is neces- 
sary, separate exercises or lessons are provided. 

The minimum essentials of a modern language program, then, include 
(1) primary emphasis on and training in language experiences and (2) 
provision for the systematic development of essential language abilities 
and skills. Within the limits set by these minimum requirements there is 
opportunity for a variety of programs providing combinations of experience 
work and training exercises, and for programs offering opportunities to 
combine experiences and relate them to other phases of the curriculum 
At one extreme must be recognized the very liberal or informal teacher 
who handles language mainly as an integral part of the work in other 
subjects and school activities and who provides only occasional directed 
practice or remedial lessons as needed by individuals and groups. Such a 
program can be excellent and may be regarded as the ultimate goal of 
language teachers. But the attempt to catty on the extreme t>pe of in- 
formal program often results in gross neglect of training in language. 
Without sacrilicing the essentials of a vital, functional program to traditional 
formality, it is possible to set a middle course consisting of a definite scries 
of basic language experiences and supplementary systematic work on essen- 
tial abilities and skills. This middle course makes possible the ready use 
of available instructional materials; and it seems to be consistent with the 
position taken by the Commission on the English Curriculum of the 
National Council of Teachers ol English.** 

Use of Textbooks. In considering the wealth of live opportunities for 
‘Jsing language in curricular and school-life experiences, several questions 
arise: What place does the textbook have in the language program? What 
docs it contain? How can it be used effcciivcly? 

In the first place, a textbook provides a basic program of unit work in 
experiences and related abilities and skills generally appropriate to the 

'*N*i'ion.il Council o! Teachers of CommivMon on ihe EnghJj Cunivutum. 

The tnghsh LanKiuige Arts. Appletoo.CcnluO'Ciohs Inc.. New York, tW2. pp. 35. 
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grade, and it gives emphasis to the several experiences according to their 
importance. The sequence is timed — in part, at least — to meet the pro- 
gressive needs of children throu^out the year. Instruction and drill in 
specilic abilities and skills are introduced as needed to carry on the various 
experiences. The textbook is the product of the study and tliinking of 
specialists who arc qualified by research and experience to write is their 
fields. In using the textbook, the teacher is taking advantage of this special- 
ized, technical knovilcdge and competence. 

In addition to a general plan o( organization, the textbook offers certain 
other resources which the teacher must understand and use effectively. 
Among these resources are models of stories, reports, outlines, and the 
like. If wisely chosen, they suggest reasonable standards. However, for 
any particular class, such standards may be too high or too low. The 
teacher, therefore, should collect from time to time samples of his pupils’ 
work to serve as supplementary models. In addition to their easier adapt- 
ability to a particular class, the local samples are more interesting than 
textbook models. 

Another common feature of textbooks is lists of key points— standards-- 
for particular experiences. Any such list may be well devised; the impor- 
tant question, however, is, What use should be made of it? In the authors’ 
opinion, it is better to let children derive their standards from a study of 
samples and to use the textbook lists mainly for checking their own items 
llun (0 have pupils begin by studying the standards of the textbook. The 
fcxllHiok lists of standards usually contain many items, and the implication 
here Is that all children arc to work on all of them simultaneously. Again, in 
the authors’ judgment, such a procedure presenu an impossible task to the 
clilldrcn; if a long list is used, and it should be, each child should select one 
cir two items for emphasis in ^ving a story or report. Such selection and 
concentration provide opportunities for individualizing work witliin a com- 
liit>n experience. 
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commonly made for exercises in the de\'elopment of ability to select suit- 
able topics, to limit the scope of topics, to stick to the point, to follow a 
clear sequence of Ideas, and to introduce interesting details and apt illustra- 
tions, Yet these language abilities are regarded as primarily important in 
the language program. If training exercises in this latter group of abilities 
are needed, as they may well be, the teacher will be obliged to supply them. 

A further common textbook prosision is the statement of principles and 
rules relating to concepts, usages, and mechanics. Rules and principles, it is 
generally agreed, should not be memorized from the textbook but should 
be arrived at inductively by pupils through a study of live examples. The 
textbook statements can then serve as checks on the children's own gen- 
eralizations.” 

There are several general ways in which a book can be used. One is, 
obviously, to follow it chapter by chapter and exercise by exercise. It is 
unlikely, however, that a textbook prepared for use in different sections of 
the country and for different types of schools will be found perfectly 
adapted to the needs o! a particular class. Such use is tolerable only in the 
hands of a teacher who lacks confidence or thorough training. 

At the other extreme, the textbook is used only as a reference-exercise 
source. In this case, the basic program is developed from purposeful ex- 
periences, largely arising in connection with other curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, and units and exercises axe selected from the textbook 
as they are needed for training in particular abilities and skills. Mature, 
well-trained, progressive teachers are inclined to favor such use of the 
textbook because in this method the functional concept of language work 
is emphasized. The textbook work is also made vital and purposeful. How- 
ever, this procedure may lose the planned continuity and sequence of train- 
ing in essential skills which the textbook provides, and the teacher thus 
undertakes the responsible task of not only selecting the experiences but 
also working out a systematic, sequential, developmental program. This is 
certainly not Impossible to do, but the teacher must recognize his responsi- 
bility and accept the amount of work involved.** 

There is a third plan, which combines adjustment to present needs and 
the systematic treatment of technical content. The teacher follows the order 
of experiences set by the textbook, but instead of using the exact topics 
for oral and written work ^ven in the text, he draws them from the current 

*' NaUona] Council of Teachers of English, Coounissioa on the English Curriculum. 
Language Arts jor Today's Children, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc,, New York, 1954, 
PP. 332-335. 

••Helen K. BoUrell, “Textbooks Can Be Creative Resources,” Educational Leader- 
ship, Apnl, 1955. 12:418-422. 
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grade, and it ^ves emphasis to the several experiences according to their 
importance. The sequence is timed — in part, at least — to meet the pro- 
gressive needs of children throughout the year. Instruction and drill in 
specific abilities and skills are introduced as needed to cany on the various 
experiences. The textbook is the product of the study and thinking of 
specialists who are qualified by research and experience to write in their 
fields. In using the textbook, the teacher b taking advantage of this special- 
ized, technical knowledge and competence. 

In addition to a general plan of organization, the textbook offers certain 
other resources which the teacher must understand and use effectively. 
Among these resources are modeb of stories, reports, outlines, and the 
like. If wisely chosen, they suggest reasonable standards. However, for 
any particular class, such standards may be loo high or too low. The 
teacher, therefore, should collect from time to time samples of his pupils' 
work to serve as supplecnencary models. In addition to (heir easier adapt- 
ability to a particular class, the local samples are more interesting than 
textbook models. 

Another common feature of textbooks is Ibu of key points— standards— 
for particular experiences. Any such list may be well devised; the impor- 
tant question, however, is, What use should be made of it? In the authors' 
opinion, it is better to let children derive their standards from a study of 
samples and to use the textbook lists mainly for checking their own items 
than to have pupils begin by studying the standards of the textbook. The 
textbook lists of standards usually contain many items, and the implication 
here is that all children are to work on all of them simultaneously. Again, in 
the authors' judgment, such a procedure presents an impossible task to the 
children; if a long list is used, and it should be, each child should select one 
or two items for emphasis in ^ving a story or report. Such selection and 
concentration provide opportunities for individualizing work within a com- 
mon experience. 

Textbooks also provide practice and remedial exercises. Usually in this 
connection some kind of pretest or diagnostic lest is suggested so that only 
the children who need the practice get it. This is a common-sense procedure. 
It is possible that some of the exercises will not be weeded by any child. 
It is also likely that common difficulties will be found that are not covered 
in the test and practice exercises. In thb case the teacher should devise 
tests suited to the particular needs of the children, possibly using the text- 
book exercises as models. 


It may be found that the practice exercises in textbooks are largely de- 
voted to the mechanics of speaking, writing, and usage. Little provision is 
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cannot be used for whole-class assignments, but it serves very well for 
individual and small-group assignments. 

Old textbooks also can be used to provide supplementary practice mate- 
rial. If the material is not completely indexed by type of difficulty — and 
it probably is not — it is necessary for the teacher to prepare such an index. 
The index should be duplicated and ^ven to the pupils for filing in their 
language notebooks. 

Supplementary practice work should be individualized — directed at the 
point of difficulty. It is inevitable that children will be working on many 
difficulties at one time. The teacher will have little time for making assign- 
ments, giving oral explanations, and checking. It follows that the material 
should be housed so that the children can get it with a minimum of teacher 
edort and that the matenal should be self-instructional and self-checking. 
The answer key may be placed on the back of the practice exercise. Cheat- 
ing will be discouraged if the teacher always gives tests on the work and 
checks it as completed only on (he basis of satisfactory test results. 

EvaluQtion. It must be apparent to the student in the field of language 
instruction, and even to the casual reader, that evaluation is an essential 
part of a modem language arts program and that such evaluation is con- 
tinuous and cumulative, serving various purposes and taking various forms 
throughout the term. These purposes and forms, appearing as integral 
phases of the language program in preceding chapters, are summarized 
here. 

The teacher’s first purpose is an evaluation survey to determine early 
in the school year levels of achievement of the class and individual pupils, 
in terms of performance in language experiences and related abilities and 
skills. Preliminary surveys are made to provide a basis for laying out 
general plans and determining points of departure and to provide means 
for measuring improvement during the term. In the case of handwriting 
and spelling, for example, surveys make possible an organization for group 
instruction. The teacher should always be aware of the fact that he is 
dealing with several different kinds of language experiences and a multi- 
plicity of skills, oral and written. Evaluation forms and procedures are 
therefore adapted to the experiences and to the nature of the learning 
elements. The teacher’s subjective judgment must be the chief evaluation 
factor in most phases ot oral experieBces, abihlies, and skiJJs.” Moivever, 
the accuracy of his judgment is improved by listing and evaluating specific 

'* National Council of Teachers of English, CtHnmission on the English Curriculum, 
The English Language Arts, pp. 418-420. 
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lives of the children. This proceduie is thoroughly consistent with the 
purpose and specific recommendations of many textbook authors. For 
example, as the basis of studying outlining and reporting a certain textbook 
sets up an experience in science in which children are told the following; 
“Stir into half a cup of water as much salt as the water will dissolve. Pour 
the water into a saucer. Let it stand until the water is all gone. What hap- 
pens? What does this show?” *' Although a particular class may not be per- 
forming this experiment at the Ume when the language unit is taken up 
in the text, it may be performing other science experiments or doing a 
similar type of work in another subject that will provide materials for out- 
lining and reporting. The textbook, then, may serve as a general guide and 
model in programing language experiences and in using other curricular 
activities for developing language abilities; its particular subject-matter 
content need not be followed slavishly. The exercises for developing tech- 
nical skills may be used, if needed, or similar exercises may be* devised by 
the teacher to provide specific training. This third plan conserves the gen- 
eral plan of organization and the systematic program for the development 
and maintenance of technical aspects of language training os provided by 
the textbook, but it makes the work functional and relates it to current 
needs. 

Supplementary Practice Material. Teachers often feel a need for more 
and different types of practice material than is provided in the text. 
Authors commonly provide supplementary practice exercises in workbooks 
designed to accompany and parallel work in the texts. Workbooks provide 
a convenient and inexpensive source of supplementary practice material 
and save the teacher’s time. They are an additional expense to the school 
district or to the children, however, and often not available. It workbooks 
cannot be purchased for each pupil, the teacher can devise a reasonably 
satisfactory supply of permanent material by securing several copies of 
one or more workbooks. Selected exercises are then tom out and mounted 
on stiff paper. The material is filed in a convenient place, accessible to 
pupils, possibly in a standard vertical file. The topics for filing are the 
particular abilities and skills, mainly written, in which practice material 
is needed, e.g., content and organizafion, usage, capitalization, and punc- 
tuation. The teacher naturally selects the exercises that serve his purposes 
in meeUng the individual needs of a particular group of pupils. This material 

”H. A. Greene and others. Day by Div. Budding Seller Enjlisb Series, Row, 
Peterson 4 Company, Evanston, lit, 1941, p. 148. Quoted with special permission 
of the publisher. 
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problems of his grade aad of preceding grades.*’ The form may follow that 
of the Qiarters tests and utilize proofreading or multiple-choice techniques. 
Tests also may be taken from the textbook or teacher's manual. Since the 
primary purpose of the diagnostic lest is determination of indi\idual needs, 
not measurement of achievement, the teacher-made test is as ser>iceable 
as the standard lest In diagnosing handwTiting, the chief task is to deter- 
mine the particular faults in letter formation, slant alignment, spacing, and 
color of line. The teacher’s casual judgments may be refined, as suggested 
in Chapter 15, by the use of patterns and diagnostic sheets provided by 
good handwriting books. Additional standard resources are Gray's A Score 
Card for Measuring Handwriting and Freeman's Diagnostic Chart. Diagno- 
sis in spelling is mainly a matter of locating particular words causing 
difficulty and noting the nature of the difficulties. The customary weekly 
pretest serves as a basis for such diagnosis. 

The third evaluative purpose of the teacher is to measure the achieve- 
ment of children during short periods of time, from unit to unit or from 
difficulty to difficulty. Here again the teacher must rely on bis judgment of 
achievement in most phases of the language program. Records of progress 
on specific items should be kept on goal sheets. The objective phases of 
the work — usage, capitalization, punctuation, spelling, and handwriting — 
can be measured in large part by infonaal objective tests prepared by the 
teacher or selected from the textbook to cover the specific items involved. 
These types of informal objective tests are similar to those used in diag- 
nosis. 

The final purpose of evaluation is to measure progress at the end of the 
term. The forms and procedures for the survey are similar to those used 
m the preliminary evaluation at the beginning of the term. Judgments of 
general abilities and improvement in oral and written experiences are made 
by the teacher, using check lists of specific items for increased validity. 
Samples of WTittcn work, as in the case of handwriting and composidon. 
are compared with the samples taken early in the term. Improvement in 
handwriting may be determined by scores on the Ayres scale. A final 
teacher-made test in spelling, covering the term's work, shows the progress 
of individuals and of the class; a Morrison-McCall spelling test may also 
be given again, but the results should not be taken too seriously. Informal 
ohjtttTve tests coveting essentials ol usage, capitalization, and puncluauon 
may be given and compared with scores on similar tests given early in the 
term; or standard tests may be repeated. Scores on tests of mechanics 

” C- C. Ross anj Julian C. Slaoley, SStaairemenl in Today's Schools, Prentice- 
Hall. Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ.. 1954, chap. 6. 
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points; thus in judging a report, the teacher may concentrate on content, 
organization, and efiectivc delivery. (In general, the check lists suggested 
throughout the book provide itemized bases for evaluation.) In appraisal 
ol written activities, the teacher’s judgment is similarly important; but the 
nature of written work makes objeeme evaluation more practicable through 
the use of suitable models. Standard scales, though, offer teachers little 
help in evaluating quality in vinltcn compositions. Only the mechanics of 
wntten work — capitalization, punctuation, spelling, handwriting, and usage 
— have been adequately covered in standard tests, which may be profitably 
used early in the year to compare the achievement of a class with that of 
other classes and to locate deficiencies of individuals students. These survey 
tests are not truly diagnostic, although their results may be symptomatic, 
hfany such tests dealing with various phases of mechanics are available.'* 
The Unit Scales of Attainment in Language cover capitalization, punc- 
tuation, and usage.*" The Ayres scale for measuring the quality of hand- 
writing is widely used. The Morrison-McCall Spelling Scale provides a 
number of tests for use in grades 2 to 8.*' Taking samples of handwriting 
early in the term and using them as a means of measuring class and indi- 
vidual progress is a sound, practical procedure. An informal preliminary 
test in spelling, made up of wvrds taken at random from the term’s work, 
gives the teacher valuable information on class achievement and individual 
differences. 

A second purpose of the teacher is to make a diagnosis of individual 
accomplishments and needs in the performance of various experiences and 
in general abilities and specific skills. This diagnosis serves the all-impor- 
tant purpose of directing attention to specific deficiencies both in experiences 
and specific remedial exercises. Here, as In the preliminary surveys, the 
teacher’s judgment, as well as the pupils’, must serve. In written usage, 
handwriting, and spelling, more objective treatment is possible. Many 
standard tests are available, covering a large percentage of usage crudities. 
One such is Charters’ Diagnostic Test (or verbs, pronouns, and miscel- 
laneous words, which is a proofreading test designed for use in grades 3 
to 12.” Covering the work of all grades, standard tests of usage do not 
exactly fit the work of any particular grade. The teacher will therefore find 
it extremely profitable to devise an objective test including the key usage 

'’W. A. Greene and oiticr*, Xfnuureiaent anj E\itluation in the EUmeniary 
School. Longmans. Green & Co., loc.. New York, 1945, chap. 13. 

'“Educational Puhlibhers, Inc., MinneapoUs. 

” World Book Company, Yonkers, N.Y. 

2* Charters’ Diagnostic Unguage Test. Public School Publishing Company, Bloom- 
incton. 111. ® *- /■ 
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problems of his grade and of preceding grades.’* The form may follow that 
of the Charters tests and utilize proofreading or multiple-choice techniques. 
Tests also may be taken from the textbook or teacher’s manual. Since the 
primary purpose of the diagnostic test is determination of individual needs, 
not measurement of achievement, the teacher-made test is as serviceable 
as the standard lest. In diagnosing handwriting, the chief task is to deter- 
mine the particular faults in letter formation, slant, alignment, spacing, and 
color of line. The teacher’s casual judgments may be refined, as suggested 
in Chapter 15, by the use of patterns and diagnostic sheets provided by 
good handwriting books. Additional standard resources are Gray’s A Score 
Card for Measuring Handwriting and Freeman’s Diagnostic Chart. Diagno- 
sis in spelling b mainly a matter of locating particular words causing 
difficulty and noting the nature of the difficulties. The customary weekly 
pretest serves as a basis for such diagnosis. 

The third evaluative purpose of the teacher is to measure the achieve- 
ment of children during short periods of time, from unit to unit or from 
difficulty to difficulty. Here again the teacher must rely on his judgment of 
achievement in most phases of the language pro^am. Records of progress 
on specific items should be kept on goal sheets. The objective phases of 
the work — usage, capitalization, punctuation, spelling, and handwriting- 
can be measured in large part by informal objective tests prepared by the 
teacher or selected from the textbook to cover the specific items involved. 
These types of informal objective tests are similar to those used in diag- 
nosis. 

The final purpose of evalualioo is to measure progress at the end of the 
term. The forms and procedures for the suney are similar to those used 
in the preliminary evaluation at the beginning of the term. Judgments of 
general abilities and improvement in oral and written experiences are made 
by the teacher, using check lists of specific items for increased validity. 
Samples of written work, as in the case of handwriting and composition, 
are compared with the samples taken early in the term. Improvement in 
handwriting may be determined by scores on the Ayres scale. A final 
teacher-made test in spelling, covering the term’s work, shows the progress 
of individuals and of the class; a Morrison-McCall spelling lest may also 
b* ^ven again, but the results should not be taken too seriously. Informal 
tests covering essentials ol usage, capitalization, and punctuation 
niay be given and compared with scores on similar tests ^ven early in the 
term; or standard tests may be repeated. Scores on tests of mechanics 

** C. CX Rou and Julian C. SUoley, MeaiurenteiU in Today's Schools, Prenlice- 
Hall, loc., Englewood Cliffs. NJ.. 1954, chap. 6. 
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should be supplemented by observation of what children do in actual writ- 
ing. Mechanics arc mastered only when they arc used habitually in pur- 
poseful expression.** 

DitJienory, A good children’s dictionary should be available to pupils 
in the intermediate and upper grades. Training in habits and techniques 
of dictionary use should be gradual and cumulative, adjusted to maturity 
and needs at succeeding grade levels. Practice in alphabeliung is the first 
step, which is provided interestingly through the making of word and pic- 
ture dictionaries in the first grades and ihrough the preparing of alpha- 
betical word lists in the second and third grades. Alphabetical order is used 
in finding words, first by the initial letter and finally by the second and 
third letters. One of the early uses of the dictionary is for checking spelling, 
and this can begin in the third grade. Checking pronunciation can begin in 
the founh grade, where attention is also called to syllabication and marks 
for accent and the long and short sounds of vowels. The use of key pro- 
nunciation words and of the other common marks of vowel sounds is taught 
in the fifth grade. The checking of meanings and the use of synonyms and 
antonyms to gain variety of expression may well be emphasized in the 
sixth grade. 

EXERCISES 

1. Analyze one language experience, such as conversation, to show relations 
to other kinds of language experiences and componeni abilities and skills. 

2. Observe children to report changes and development in uses of language, 
abilities, and skills. 

3. Compare two or more children of a given age and report differences in 
language abilities. 

4. Point particular ways in which learning by doing applies to language. 

5. Summarize ways in whieb language instruction can be adapted to indi- 
vidual differences. 

6. Describe a good language-experience unit. 

7. Sketch a plan for handling a dcrelopinental-practice lesson on one ability 
or skill. 

8. Show how language can be closely related to work m another subject, 
such as social studies. 

See also Iowa Language Abilities Test, WotU Book Company. Yonkers, N.Y.. 
t948. H. A. Greene, The New lo»a SpeUiitg Scale, Department of Publications, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Dora V. Smith .ind Constance McCullough, 
Esienthih of English Tests, Crudes 7-12, Educattonal Publishers, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Iowa Every-pupil Tests of Basic Skillx. Tea C. Range 5-9. Houghton Mifllm Com- 
pany, Boston. Cooperative English Tests. Grades 7-12, Educational Testing Service, 
Cooperative Test Division, Princeton, NJ. 
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9. Report the contents of a t>pical textbook and show how you could use 
It to advantage. 

10. Relate particular means of evaJuation to particular phases of language 
learning. 
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Creative capcricnces. article*, 136-137 
dcRnitiun of. 11(5-111 
pU)*. 134-136 
stoo'tellieg. 112-123 
wnting. 123-134 


Dsagnovi*. of abdilies and skills. 359 
sn handwniing dilTiculiiev 294 
of needs of pupils, 356 
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Diagnosis, in setting class goals, 354- 
359 

in speech difficulties, 236 
in spelling, 2SS 
in usage, 221 

m writing mechanics, 263 
Diaries, 164 
Dictionary, use q{. 173 
Discussion, definition of, 48 
lesson in, 52 
objectives in, 49 
processes m, 50-53 
Dramatization, dramatic play, 88 
finger play, 87 
formal, 94 
goals in, 26, 95. 100 
informal, 90 
material for, 97 
occasions for, 96 
pantomime, 90 
processes in, 98-100 
for puppets, 93 


Evaluation, 393-396 
of abilities and skills, 359 
in determining grade accomphshments, 
369 

of experiences, 357 
in bani3wrjUne, 292 
materials for, 393-396 
in spelling, 281 
use of informal scales in, 78 
Experiences, evaluation of, 357-359 
form and mechanics in, 257 
grading of, 339 
handwriting, 291 

language, and vocabulary, 201-205 
meaningful, in vocabulary, 198-200 
as obtectives, 19 
selection of, 337 
sequence of, 340 
(See also Creative experiences) 
Explanations and directions, 151 


Form and mechanics, in content of writ- 
ten work, 254 

developmental lesson in, 259-261 
discovering difficulties of pupils in. 263 
in experiences,' 257 
handling of errors m. 267 


Form and mechanics, making meaningful, 
261-263 

recnediat instruction in, 264-266 
Forms, filling in, 155 


Giving information, announcements and 
advertisements, 152 
blank forms, 155 
explan^ions and directions, 151 
goals in, 27 
interviews, 154 
introductions, 153 
minutes, 155 

talks and reports, 139-151 
tests, 156 

Goals (see Ob;ecttves) 

Grade goals, in attitudes, abilities, and 
skilb, 341-344 
difficulties in. 333-336 
example of, 345-352 
fixed versus fiexible plan for, 338 
in grammar, 230 

philosophy and principles of, 336 
in spelling, 27 1 

in use of textbook and course of study, 
337 

m writing mechanics, 344 
Grammar, content of, 228 
functional. 32-34, 226-230 
grading and sequence in, 230 
objectives in, 32 
place of, 32-34 
processes in, 230-232 
technical, 232 


Handwriting, achievement in, 290 
be^omng, 303-306 
correcuve work in, 29S-297 
diagnoMS m, 294 
evaluation of, 292 
experiences in, 291 
individual differences in, 292 
left-handedoess, 305 
manuscript, 303 
materials for, 297, 302 
moUvation in. 300 
organization of instruction in, 292 
plaomng of units In, 296 
programs for, 288-290 



Handwriting, remedial work in, 294-297 
teaching of units io, 298 


Importance, of language, 2, 373 
of Lsieoing. 59 
of pnnciples, 373 
incidental instruction, 12 
Indexes and bibliographies, 172 
Individual differences, adapting instruc- 
tion to, 362 

in ages and grades, 377 
in classes, 334 
in handwritmg, 292 
Instruction, group and individual, in 
handwriting, 292 
incidental, 12 
organizauon of, 382 
in speech, 241 
in spelling, 278 
in usage, 223 
in wnting mechanics, 264 
Integrated program, handling of, 330 
in nature study, 309-327 
in social studies. 327-330 
^Krviews, 154 
Introductions, 153 
Inviutions, 82-84 


Language, importance and significance 
of. 2. 373 
nature of, 4, 373 
research m, 14-16 
second, 8 
nnd thinking, 4 
in total program, 13 

Left-handedness, 305 
Letters, business, 80-82 
friendly, courtesies in. 66 
objectives of, 66-70 
processes in, 72-80 
situations requiring. 7&-72 
Listening, importance of, 59 
Linds of, 59 

in oral communication, 25 
'eaching, 59-61 

Materials, in conversation, 43 
dictionary, 173 
for dramatization, 97 
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Materials, for evaluation, 393-396 
in grade planning, 365 
in handwriting, 297, 302 
for literary study, storytelLng, 1 14 
for supplementary practice, 392 
textbooks. 389-393 
in usage, 225 
in writing mechanics. 266 
Meetings, 55-58 
Motivation in handwnting, 300 


Nature of language, 4, 373 
Need for teaching, 12 
Notes, and summaries, 170 
thank-you, 82 


Objectives, abilities and skills as, 21-24 
and attitudes, 2S 
and community needs, 356 
coDlenl, 29 
in conversation, 39-43 
in course of study, 345-352 
courtesies, 28 
in creative activities, 26 
in discussioa, 49 

m dramatization and choral speaking, 
26. 95, 100 

io giving information, 27 
grade (sec Grade goals) 
in grammar, 32 
kinds of, 21-24 
in language experiences, 20 
in modem education, 19 
io oral communkalion, 25 
io organization, 29 
in reports, 141 
in sentences, 30 
in speech, 34 
in storytelling, 113 
in study and research, 27 
in telephoning, S3 
tentative, setting of, 337 

in program planning. 354-356 
in usage, 30 
in vocabulary, 29 
in wnting of stories and verse, 127 
in wntten communication. 26 
friendly letters, 66-70 
Oral communication, conversation. 39-48 
discusMOn, 48-53 
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Oral communication, goals in, 25 1 

place of. 38 J 

telephoning, 53-35 
Organization of ideas, 19, 19C1-193 
Outlines and lists, 168-170 ] 

in reports. 147 


Past and present leacbjag, 9--12 
Planning of programs, blocking out units 
of work, 361 

checking community needs, 356 
determining accomplishments and 
progress, 369 

diagnosing needs of pupils, 356 
in multiple grades, 364 
organizing instruction, 361 
relating language to other work, 366 
schedule, 369 
selection of materials, 363 
setting of tentative goals, 354-356 
Practice in spelling, 280 
Practice principles, 380 
Principles, attitudes. 379 
child growth, 375-377 
grading, 336 

importance and significance of, 373 
individual differences, 377 
instruction, dUfeteotiation of, 382 
nature of, 373 
participation, 379 
prsctw, ISO 

processes, procedures, 384-383 
programs, 308, 389 
relation Co other subjects, 388 
repetition, 380 
understanding of, 382 
unit organization, 383 
Problems and questions, 166-168 
in reports, 149 

in study and research, 166-170 
Programs, changes in, 9-12 
in handwnting, 288-290 
pnncjples of, 308, 389 
recent, 9-12 
in spelling, 270 

(See aho Integrated program; Plan- 
ning of programs) 


Records of achievement, 357-361 
charts, 159-164 


Records of achievement, in usage. 221 
Relation, among language arts, 5 
of laASuage arts to other subjects, 13, 
388 

Remedial work, in form and mechanics, 
264-266 

in handwriting. 295-297 
in spefiihg. ISS 
Reports, objectives in, 141 
occasions for, 143 
place of. 139 
problems in, 149 
processes in, 145-149 
Research in language arts, 14-16 


Schedule, 369 
Second language, 8 
Senunces. 30, 209-216 
Sequence, in attitudes, abilities, and 
skills, 34] 

within ezpenences, 340 
In grammar, 230 
in letter writing, 341 
Speech, in activities, 237-240 
conditions of, 237-241 
correction of, 244-252 
foreigndanguage background, 243 
goals in. 34-35 
needs in, survey of, 236 
place of, 235 

(eaiiune iesioa lit, 241-243 
Spelling, adapting of word lists, 274 
beginning, 282 
current programs in, 270 
diagnosis in, 285 
directing of practice in, 280 
functwnai-individual, 284 
grading of spellers, 275-278 
organization of instruction, 278 
presenting of word lists, 279 
remedial, 285 

rules and generalizations on, 280 
tests and records in, 281 
textbook provisions for, 271-274 
understanding in, 280 
in written work, 282 
Stories and verse, writing of, materials 
for, 127 

objectives in. 127 
processes in. 130 
qualities of, 123 
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S(or)tellisg, titaCerials for, 114 
objecthes in, 113 
place of, 112 

processes in, 116-121, 130 
Study and research, diaries, 164 
goals in, 27 

indeses and bibliographies, 172 
10 language arts, 14-16 
nature of, 158 
notes and summaries, 170 
problems, questions, outlines, and lists, 
166-170 

records and charU. 159-164 
use of dictionary, 173 


Taking of tests, 156 
Talks, objectives in, 141 
occasions for, 143 
place of, 139 
problems to, 149 
processes in. 14J-149 
Teaching processes and procedures, abil- 
ity unit. 385 

a Chora] speaking, 101-105 
is conversation. 44-18 
in discussion, 513-53 
in dramatization, 96-100 
ctiperience unit. 384 
past and present, 12 
skill unit, 387 

in storytelliog, 116-121, 130 
Telephoning, objectives in, 53 
processes in, 54 
situations requiring, 54 
Testing (see Diagnosis; Evaluation) 
Tesibooks. contents of, 337, 355 
in spelling. 271-278 
use of. 389-392 


Uoderstandiog, 382 
in spelling, 280 

of willing mechanics, 261-263 
Units, blocking out, 361 
conversation, 44 
experience, 384 
general ability, 385 
in handwriting, 296. 298 
meaning of. 361 
signihcance of, 383 
skill, 387 

Usage, correct, conditions favorable to, 
218 

goals. 30-32, 220 
incidental correction in, 221 
individual needs in, 221 
materials in, 225 
mouvaiioo for, 219 
place of. 2 1 8 
training lessons in, 222 
Use of dietJODary, 173 


Vocabulary, development of, 195-198 
goals in. 29 

in language eapenenres, 201-205 
meaningful experiences in, 198-200 
place of, 195 

special exercises in, 205-209 

Writing of pla)S, 134-136 
Wniten conununication, beginning. 64-66 
form and mechanics, 35 
goals in, 26 

invitations, acceptances, and thank-) ou 
notes, 82-84 
letters (see Letters) 



